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Art. I. Travels in Southern Africa, in the Years 1803, 1804, 
1805, and 1806. By Henry Lichtenstein, Doctor in Medicine 
and Philosophy, and Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin; Member of several learned Societies; and for- 
merly in the Dutch Service at the Cape of Good Hope. . Trans- 


lated from the original German by Anne Plumptre. 4to. pp.383- 
11, 16s. Boards. Colburn. 


IN omenous volumes have been published in English, French, 

German, and Dutch, on the'subject of the Cape of Good 
Hope: yet Professor Lichtenstein is of opinion that room is still 
left for the labours of an additional traveller; and that much 
remains to be explained before the public can be enabled to form 
an accurate estimate of the nature of that part of Southern 
Africa. The object of former travellers has been, according ‘to 
him, rather to afford entertainment than to promote utility ; and 
not one of them, he alleges, has been sufficiently minute to 
render his narrative a guide to those who might ‘venture, ‘at a 
future season, to explore the same ground. Hence it has 
happened that almost every traveller in the Cape-territory has 
had occasion to find fault with his precursors; Le Caille and 
Menzel being severe on Kolbe, while Sparrman, in his turn, 
is not sparing of animadversions on those gentlemen. A more 
recent and better known traveller, Le Vaillant, fell under 
the lash of Mr. Barrow ; and Professor L., on the other hand, 
is not slow in bringing charges against the narrative of our 
intelligent countryman. ‘These accusations would have come 
with a better grace from the present author, had he not con- 
descended to borrow largely from his predecessors, ahd par- 
ticularly from him whom he has been most desirous of incul- 
pating. Of matter, however, whether original or not, he was 
determined that his readers should have an ample share; and 
the writer who has laid down for himself the rule of confining 
lengthened description to important topics, and dismissing 
with the greatest dispatch those which are subordinate, cannot 
fail to be startled at the minute prolixity of this indefatigable 
compiler. A closely printed quarto would appear to’ most 


persons a sufficient space for the conveyance of such informa- 
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tion as his opportunities enabled him to collect : but no —Doctort 
aliter visum— the present is merely the precursor of a second 
volume, and even, as we learn from the preface, of a third. 
Amid all this accumulation of details, it is amusing to observe 
that the author feels no compunction for the tax imposed on 
the patience of the public. His only sollicitude is lest he 
should be deemed ico concise, or be suspected of a design to 
misrepresent, and to escape detection by passing rapidly over 
his subject. Aware as he is of the expence which is attendant 
on a third quarto, it never occurs to him to compress his ma- 
terials into smaller space, but he proposes to abstain altogether 
from printing those parts which he cannot be indulged in giving 
to the world in his favourite style of amplification. 

Yet the author himself is or professes to be in great good 
humour with every circumstance relative to the composition 
and publication of his book. He declares that, from his earliest 
years, he had felt an ardent desire to visit new climes, and, 
above all, that part of the world which forms the subject of 
this volume: he went thither in the capacity of tutor to a 
son of General Janssens, the governor of the colony during 
the interval between 1802 and 1806, when it remained in the 
possession of the Dutch: he had an opportunity of making 
several excursions into the interior of the country: in the last 
of which he acted in the capacity of army-surgeon with the 
troops that were dispatched to oppose our expedition in the 
beginning of 1806; and he seems better pleased to dwell on 
these military arrangements, as fortunate occurrences for his 
personal observations, than to express concern at their political 
consequences to his friends and protectors. After all this 
display of opportunities of research, it will be found that his 
harvest of original information is very limited : he is much in- 
debted not only to printed authorities, but to the MS. vouchers 
of the Dutch governor and the commissary-general; and, 
though he is styled in his title-page, ‘ Professor of Natural 
History,’ we ‘look in vain throughout the book for any store of 
new and interesting particulars in that department. 

The volume opens with an account of a journey, in a north- 
west direction, performed with M. de Mist, the Dutch com- 
missary-general ; the object of which was to acquire a know- 
lege of the country, and to increase the popularity of the rein- 
stated government among the mixed classes of the inhabitants, 
The Dutch have little idea of being contented with slender 
accommodation, or of setting out on a distant excursion with- 
out a multitude of precautions and arrangements. The retinue 
was consequently large, and Dr. L. enumerates the whole 
with all imagimable gravity, without forgetting .the musician ; 
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who, with the true precision of Hollanders, was confined to 
the specific duty of playing on the French horn for the purpose 
of rousing the travellers from their resting places, and of col- 
lecting the oxen from the pastures in which they stopped to 
feed. We perused with more satisfaction the author’s account 
of the agreeable addition of female society in this long, and, in 
many respects, uncomfortable journey : 


‘ Augusta de Mist, youngest daughter to the commissary-general, 
could not be eistalned x ‘ de * as from Holland from follow- 
ng her father in his migration. This instance of true filial love, so 
delightful under every point of view, inspired her with fortitude to 
despise the dangers of the sea, and the inconveniences attending a 
long voyage, to leave her sisters and her friends, and readily to re- 
nounce the joys of a life of ease and social comfort, perhaps for many 
years. Many young women of nineteen, accustomed to live in the 
first circles in their own country, would have been staggered in their 
filial duty at the prospect of an interruption to these j@ys ; but not 
so our traveller. ‘Even the consolations which she found in the lively 
scenes of the Cape Town, which atoned to her in some measure for 
what she had abandoned, were equally given up to remain by the 
side of her father amid the sultry deserts of the interior of Africa. 
It seemed to her far preferable to share with him the dangers and 
difficulties inseparable from such a journey, than, at a distance, at 
home, to tremble for his life, to chink of him in illness, perhaps, con- 
fided to the care of strange and mercenary hands.’ —< It is not less 
incredible than true, that through the whole journey, which was ex- 
tended to nearly six months, never was at any time the least deiay oc- 
casioned either by her or her female attendants, never was the setting 
off in the morning postponed on her account, never was any regu- 
lation whatever broken in upon. — One of her young friends from 
the Cape Town, Mademoiselle Versveld, had at her own particular 
desire been permitted to accompany her, With equal firmness did 
she support the toils, the hardships, and the inconveniences of the 
journey. Each was attended by a young European female servant.’ 


The whole company, with the exception of the men be- 
longing to the waggons, travelled on horseback, and formed a 
cavalcade of twenty-five persons, The waggons were six in 
number, and contained an ample stock of rice, biscuit, dried 
fruits, coffee, candles, wine, medicines, cooking utensils, tents, 
and field-beds. ‘The last two were requisite to guard against 
the danger from the bite of snakes and venomous insects, and 
to avoid the hazard of sleeping, even in the mild season, in 
the open air. October, which corresponds with our April, was 
the time of setting out, and is reckoned too late for beginning 
a journey, the middle of the day being intensely hot. One of 
the ‘first inconveniences experienced by the travellers arose from 
the want of spring-water, the cause of which is very clearly 
explained in an extract from Mr. Barrow’s travels given nine 
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years ago in our review of that work *. To avoid the effects 
of the heat on the cattle, the waggons set forwards in the 
evening, and arrived regularly at their halting stations about 
sun-rise. A halting station in the Cape-district consists of a 
house sutrounded by a tract of ground, the property of the 
public, and appropriated as pasture for the cattle of travellers : 
but, though all persons on a journey are allowed access to these 
places, it is enacted, by way of preventing an abuse of this 
privilege, that no one shall be permitted to remain on the same 
spot more than two days. ‘The distance between each station 
is half a day’s journey. The dry and hot weather, and, above 
all, the ruggedness of the mountain-roads, render it necessary 
to make the Cape-waggons of very solid materials: in length 
they are not above fourteen feet, in breadth five. Carriages 
sent from Europe are found to last a very short time, and it is 
indispensable to have recourse to the hard wood of the country. 
We shall now give some account of the Cape-horses, and of 
the surprising dexterity of their drivers : 


‘ People who have studied these matters, assert that an African 
horse is a third weaker in drawing than an European one, but the 
former have very much the advantage of the latter in climbing moun- 
tains and steep places. The Africans, besides, owing to their being 
accustomed from their youth to seek their nourishment upon 
mountains, are easily satisfied, and grow so hard in the hoofs that 
there is no occasion to shoe them. ‘They do not bear very severe or 
long continued exertion, so that oxen are universally employed to 
draw heavy waggons destined to go any considerable distance from 
the Cape ‘Town. — Most of them a sort of short gallop, very 
agreeable to the rider as well as to the horse, and they will hold it 
out for a long time, if not unreasonably pressed forwards.’ — 

¢ All the address of our European waggon-drivers vanishes entirely 
before the very superior dexterity in this way shewn by the Africans. 
In a very brisk trot, or even in a gallop, they are perfect masters of 
eight. horses, and if the road be indifferent they avoid with the utmost 
skill every hole and every stone. With horses, as with oxen, the 
long whip serves not only to regulate the pace of the animals, but to 
keep them all in a strait line ; 1f any one inclines ever so little frem 
it, a touch from the whip puts him immediately into his place again. 
One of our drivers gave us a singular proof of his dexterity in using 
his whip, for while we were in Fall trot he saw at a little distance 
from the road on a ploughed land a bird which had alighted upon the 
ground, when, giving the whip a flourish, he struck the bird instantly, 
and killed it upon the spot.’ | 


The direction of Dr. L.’s journey would have been much 


better understood, had the publisher made a point of prefixing 
a map of the colony. The apology for the want of it (pref. 
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p- 8.) is by no’ means satisfactory; and its absence is poorly 
compensated by a portrait of the author, who, in spite of the 


painter’s skill, does not exhibit a physiognomy that is likely to 


excite a flame in the breast either of his fair translator or of 
her literary countrywomen. One of the quarters first visited 
by the travellers was Saldanha-bay, a spot which has twice been 
fatal to the military efforts of the Dutch in behalf of their 
colony. Mr.Barrow complained much of the supineness of the 
Dutch government with regard to this and other parts which 
were susceptible of improvement: but Professor L. (p. 40.) 
excuses them on the ground of the precarious nature of their 
tenure. ‘ For whom,’ he asks, ¢ would all these charges be in- 
curred ? — For the English, who at the breaking out of ‘every 
new war, are likely to be seized with their usual longing for 
the possession of this settlement.’ | 

No inns being established in this country, the travelling party 
were accustomed to make their halts at one of the farm-houses, 
and to adopt the precaution of sending previous notice of their 
approach. The quantity of land belonging to each farmer 
amounts to many thousand acres: but, from the scarcity of 
springs, and the frequent failure of crops, the arable and even 
the pasture-ground fall extremely below the anticipation of an 
European calculator. The dwelling-houses are in general very 
homely: but the hospitality of the inhabitants is such as to 
make the traveller forget his deficient accommodation. After 
a tedious journey over a lofty mountain, M. de Mist and his 
party arrived at a retired spot called the Kom-valley: 


' € A thousand greetings of welcome resounded on all sides of us 
from the farm; and at the door of a house, not wind and water tight, 
we were received by two hosts, who lived here with their families in 
a joint domici’e. We were conducted into the grand apartments, 
where the perforations in the thatch were covered over with mats as 
well as they could be managed to keep out the weather. A large 
chest served as a table, and some smaller ones as seats: our dinner 
was a good soup made of mutton, and a wild goat roasted; while, 
for a great treat, by way of dessert, our hosts set before ‘us some 
white bread and milk, which had been just sent as a present to them : 


we found here, besides, some fresh butter, the first we had seen, 


which also was a present from a neighbour ; — and yet, amid all this 
manifest poverty, every thing was perfectly clean. The women took 
upon themselves to do the honours of the house, and were exceedingly 
active in their posts: they had cheerful contented countenances, and 
the house swarmed with children, some of whom were even hand- 
some. The number there seemed to be occasioned us to count them, 
when we found that five couple, inhabitants of the last three houses 
we had visited, had fifty-one living children: four out of the five 
mothers‘ had each a child at the breast, and a wager might very well 


be laid that none of these would be the last. It is moderate in this’ 
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country to reckon upon ten children to each family, allowing for 
what may have been carried off by death, as it is scarcely ever to be 
supposed that the whole number of children born will be reared.’— 

‘ An African farm may almost be called a State in miniature, in 
which the wants and means of supplying them are reciprocal, and 
where all are dependent one upon another. From the produce of the 
lands and flocks must the whole tribe be fed, so that the surplus is 
not so great as might be supposed at first sight; it perhaps hardly 
more than compensates the outgoings for objects which cannot be 
raised upon the spot. These may be classed under three heads: 
first, articles of manufacture, as cloth, linen, hats, arms: secondly, 
of luxury, as tea, coffee, sugar, § ices, &c.: thirdly, of raw ma- 
terials, as iron, pitch, and rosin. Tie only through the medium of 
these wants that a colonist is connected with the rest of the world ; 
and I believe I may venture to assert, that excepting articles of the 
above description, there is scarcely any thing necessary for the supply 
of his household which is not drawn from his own premises. All 
kinds of handicraft works, such I mean as are here wanted, are per- 
formed by the slaves, for there are few indeed among them who are 
not instructed in some mechanical occupation, and the dwelling 
is surrounded with work-shops of all kinds.’ ——*‘ Near these are the 
folds for the different sorts of cattle called here fraa/s. The kraals 
for the horses and oxen are enclosed by a wall five or six feet high, 
those for the sheep are only enclosed by thorn-hedges. As the 
draught cattle, the cattle destined to be slaughtered, and the cows 
and calves, have each separate kraals; as the sheep that bear the fine 
wool are separated from those with the fat tails ; and as the ewes and 
wethers are also kept separate from each other; so there are often as 
many as seven or eight kraals about a house. An equal number of 
. shepherds and herdsmen are also necessary to watch each separate 
flock or herd: they go out early in the mérning to the place where 
they are to feed for the day, and all return back to the kraal at 
sun-set.” 


The bad flavour of the water has unfortunately the effect of 
inducing females to accustom themselves to drink too much tea, 
atall hours. Beer is no where found in the colony, except at 
Cape Town; and milk is not an acceptable beverage to those 
who live chiefly on animal food. 


¢ The consumption of corn is small; meat is the general food ; 
the slaves in particular scarcely ever taste bread. . This is universally 
the case where, as here, there is good feed for sheep, and meat is 
cheaper than bread. In a household of twenty people, three or four 
Sheep, weighing from thirty-six to forty pounds each, are killed every 
day, and the common reckoning, as I collected from questioning a 

yariety of persons, is a sheep a week for every herdsman.’— | 
* Chronic diseases are much more frequent in this country than acute 
ones, Far the greater part of the women labour under hysterical 
affections, which by their strange mode of managing them, contrary 
to all sense and reason, pften come to a formidable height, and end 
in hectic complaints, which proye fata], The stone ig here a-much 
too 
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too common complaint among the men: this is perhaps to be ascribed 
in great measure to the bad water. — 

‘ Gout and rheumatism ann among thn. Tannen ne wiles Ee o2- 
onists are more particularly subj removing to a Pp 
of the country, pA ye pa igen 5 chose evils st, hhovt= 
ever, more easily subdued than many others. Children suffer much 
from quinsies, but this is the only disease prevalent among them : 
scrofula is seldom to be seen, and the -pox is quite extirpated 
from the interior of the colony. Fevers are not frequent, and never 
arrive at the formidable height among the native colonists that they 
do among Europeans, whether in their own countries, or a8 emi- 
grants in this.’ 

Those of our readers, who have seen our report of the first 
part of Mr. Barrow’s travels in this colony, may recollect the 
severe language in which he stigmatized the indolence of the 
farmers*. Prefessor L. takes the opposite side of the question, 
and maintains that Mr. Barrow, in contrasting the habits of 
the Cape-farmers with those of the same class of men in 
England, did not make sufficient allowance for the difference of 
climate and relative situation. ‘I was led,’ he says, ‘ almost 
daily, to ask myself whether these were really the same colo- 
nists whom Mr. Barrow represented as such barbarians.’ — 
Mr. Barrow’s description, however, though it is highly coloured, 
rests on too solid a foundation to be shaken by any panegyrist 
of the Dutch-colonists or their government. The poignancy 
of the censure, perhaps, might have been softened by admit- 
ting that several of the gross defects in the habits of the Cape- 
farmer were common to them with the Virginia-planter, as well as 
with many agriculturists ina ee settled country: but we see 
no causé for any direct deduction from the sum of Mr. Barrow’s 
charges. It would be difficult, indeed, to trespass on the side 
of exaggeration, when describing the coarseness and selfishness 
of the majority of the Cape-colonists. Dr. L., it should be 
remembered, saw them on their fair side; since he travelled in 
company with a functionary of rank, for whose arrival the 
inhabitants were fully prepared. It is consolatory, however, 
to find that the gloom of this land of ignorance is somewhat 
cheered by a taste for music: of which the Professor and his 
party met with a pleasing example in one of the first houses 
at which they took up their abode. 


‘ In the evening, Mr.Van Reenen entertained the company with a 
concert performed by his slaves. They played first a chorus, and 
afterwards several marches and dances upon clarionets, French horns, 
and bassoons.— It is not uncommon to find the same thing among 
many families at the Cape, and there are many freed-men in the 
town who gain their living by instructing the slaves in music: but 

* M. R. Vol. xxxv. p. 344. 
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neither master nor scholars know a single note: they all play entirely 
by the ear.—I know many great houses in which there is not one of 
the slaves that cannot play upon some instrument, and where an 
orchestra is immediately collected, if the young ‘people of the house, 
‘when they are visited in the afternoon by their acquaintance, like to 
amuse themselves with dancing for an hour or two. At a nod the 
cook exchanges his saucepan for a flute, the groom quits his curry- 
comb and takes his violin, and the gardener, throwing aside his spade, 
‘tits down to the violoncello.’ 


Another point of difference between Mr. Barrow and Dr. L. 
regards the Bosjesmans. Mr. B. condemned very severely the 
indifference with which Dutch farmers are accustomed to speak 
of shooting these wretched beings: but the present author main- 
tains that harsh treatment of them is indispensable, and that it is 
almost impossible to prevail on them to relinquish their preda- 
tory habits. A few years before his journey, a collection of 
cattle had been made by the inhabitants of the northern dis- 
tricts, as a present to the neighbouring Bosjesmans, and as the 
commencement of a regular establishment of flocks and herds : 
but the experiment was unsuccessful; their neighbours to the 
northward, who are still more rude and unsettled, having (it was 
said) come down on them and consumed their little stock. The 
farmers find it necessary to bribe these people to abstain from 
stealing cattle, by presents of brandy, tobacco, sheep, &c.3 yet 
the Bosjesmans still continue to make occasional visits at the 
farm-houses, in quest of a temporary maintenance. It was in 
the district called Roggeveld (rye-field), that Dr. Lichtenstein 
and his party first saw these singular creatures. 


‘ As we were sitting at our dinner this day, we were surprised by 
the entrance of two Bosjesmans.—'They had heard of one of the 
principal magistrates of the colony being in the neighbourhood, and 
were come in hopes of receiving some presents.’—‘ They were’ 
scareely four feet high: the colour of their skin was only discernible 
in particular places; a thick coat of grease and dirt covered their 
faces and meagre limbs like a rind. Under the eyes, where the 
smoke of the fires by which they delight to sit had somewhat melted 
the grease, was a little spot quite clean, by which the proper yellow 
hue of the skin could be seen. A ‘wild, shy, suspicious eye, and 
crafty expression of countenance, form, above all things, a striking 
contrast in the Bosjesman with the frank, open physiognomy of the 
Hottentot. The universally distinguishing features of the Hot- 
tentot, the broad, flat nose, and the large, prominent cheek-bones, 
are, from the leanness of the Bosjesman, doubly remarkable. Their 
figure, though small, is not ill-proportioned, and they would not be 
ugly if they had more flesh; but the withered thigh, the large knee- 
bone, and thin leg, are very far from handsome. Yet the men may 
be called handsome in comparison with the women.’— 

¢ The clothing of our visitors consisted only of a sheep-skin worn 
over their shoulders as a sort of mantle, with the woolly side inwards, 
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and tied round the neck with a leather thong. On their heads they 
had greasy leather caps, ornamented with glass beads of a great va- 
riety of colours: they had strings of the same beads round their 
necks, and round their wrists were broad bracelets of iron and copper. 
The middle part of their bodies was covered with the skin of a 
jackall, fastened round them with a thong of leather, and they had 
sandals of ox-leather bound round their fc t. They had each a small 
leather bag hanging on their arms, in which they carried their provi- 
sions, with some tobacco, and a reed which served as a pipe. Such, 
with very little variation, was the costume which 1 found worn by 
these people when I visited them in their own wild state, They 
were then sometimes without their beads and bracelets, and wore the 
skin of an antelope instead of a sheep. Their woolly hair smeared 
over with grease and dust, and tied in a number of knots, hung 
down below their leather caps.’ — 

‘ It is a remarkable instance of the total absence of civilization 
among these peopie that they have no names, and seem not to feel 
the want of oe a means of distinguishing one individual from 
another.’ 


Much dispute has arisen on the question whether the Bos- 
jesmans were originally a distinct race, or a branch of the 
numerous family of Hottentots. The Professor asserts 
very positively (p. 116.) that they are and ever have been a 
separate people: but, if our limits permitted, we could adduce 
some substantial arguments on the opposite side. We are now, 
however, to pass to a very different description of men. ‘The 
contrast between the Caffres and the Bosjesmans is so great as 
to remind us of the ** contending powers of light and dark- 
ness ;” the former being as conspicuous for height and elegance 
of stature, as their humble neighbours are for deformity. Dr. L. 
was not in the Caffre-country, but he found himself among in- 
dividuals of that nation in his second journey through the 
Cape-territory, when travelling along the southern coast in the 
direction of Algoa-bay. In this part of the narrative, he. is in 
much better humour with Mr. Barrow, and even expresses a 
sense of obligation to that gentleman for his description of 
these interesting tribes. ‘ Mr. B.’s remarks on them,’ he says, 
‘ are, in the principal points, perfectly accurate: they are put 
together with a particular spirit of observation, and seem to 
have been collected with much industry.’ 


‘ It was in the valley of the Kromme-river (crooked river) that 
we first saw some Caffres, who had come on a'‘party of pleasure ; or, 
as they termed it, had taken a walk to be entertained by the colonists, 
and receive presents from them. What makes the neighbourhood of 
these savages extremely irksome is, that in peace they expect as a sort 
of tribute what in war they seize by force. They often come in large 
bodies, and will stay several days or even weeks, scarcely thinkin 
themselves obliged, even though they are entertained all the time with- 
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out cost ;.and this the inhabitants do, to obviate, if possible, any 


canse of quarrel with them. Many times, im making peace, en- 
deavours have been made to establish a fixed boundary which neither 
side shall pass without express permission from the chiefs of the 
country; but to this they never would consent, urging that there was 
no use in being at peace, if people could not make visits to their 
friends to enquire after their welfare. Under this pretence, they rove 
in little troops all over the colony, coming sometimes even to the 
Cape Town, to the no little injury of the colonists over whose pro- 
perties they travel.—As they have no idea themselves, but of living 
from day to day, without any regard to the future, they consider the 
breeding cattle kept by the colonists as wholly superfluous, which 
ought to be, and shall be shared with them.’— 

¢ They gave us, unasked for, a pantomimic representation of their 
mode of balting, ranging themselves in two rows, and showing how, 
by the most rapid and powerful movements of the body, they throw 
the weapon at the enemy. They also imitated their manner of 
avoiding the weapons of the opponent, which consisted in changing 
their place at every moment, springing hither and thither with loud 
cries, throwing themselves at one instant on the ground, and then 
rising with astonishing velocity to take their aim anew. The activity 
and readiness of their motions, the variety and rapid changes of atti- 
tude in these fine, athletic, naked warriors, made this sight as pleas- 
ing as it was interesting, on account of its novelty.’ 

« The universal characteristics of all the tribes of this great nation 
consist in an external form and figure, varying exceedingly from the 
other nations of Africa. They are much taller, stronger, and their 
limbs much better proportioned. Their colour is brown—their hair 
black and woolly. Their countenances have a character peculiar to 
themselves, and which do not permit their being included in any 
other of the African races of mankind. They have the high fore- 
head and prominent nose of the Europeans, the thick lips of the 
Negroes, and the high cheek-bones of the Hottentots. Their beards 
are black, and much fuller than those of the Hottentots.’— 

¢ They live chiefly upon flesh, and grow very little corn: a sort of 
millet, the Holeus Caffrorum, is their only sort. Milk is a:principal 
article of food with them. ‘They are a sort of semi-nomades: the 
do not change their dwelling-places frequently, and when they are 
changed, it is unwillingly ; but they settle themselves easily in a new 
place. They differ among each other in the degree of cultivation at 
which they are arrived: those most advanced in civilization are dis- 
tinguished by their huts being stronger built, and by their less fre- 
quent change of place. There are fewer men than women, on ac- 
count of the numbers of the former that fall in their frequent wars. 
Thence comes polygamy, and the women being principally employed 
in all menial occupations. Their clothing is skins tanned with some 
skill. Their arms are the hassagai, the kirri, and a shield. Poisoning 
their weapons is abhorred by them all.—They believe in magic, and in 
prognostics: they consecrate cattle ; and the youths are circumcised 
when they are from twelve to fourteen years old. They have no kinds 
of alphabetical characters ; but appear to have some ideas of drawing. 
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Metals are worked and engraved by them. The Caffre is warlike 
and barbarous towards histnemies ; disposed to be true to his friends, 
but distrustful even towards his own countrymen. In peace addicted 
to indolence ; frugal and temperate, loving cleanliness and ornament, 
and respecting wedded faith. They have, in general, good natural 
understandings ; but the most sensible are, notwithstanding, addicted 
to the grossest superstition.—Their internal wars, not only of one 
tribe against another, but of rebellious captains against their princes, 
disturb their quiet continually, and prevent their making much pro- 


gress in civilization.— 

‘ These may be called the characteristic features of the nation at 
large. While in them will be recognised a more than half-uncivilized 
race, the Caffres must be acknowledged a very distinct people from 
their next neighbours the Hottentots, inhabiting the inhospitable 
south-west corner of the great peninsula of Africa; the latter are 
much lower in stature, poor in understanding and in speech, without 
government or laws — without any distinction of property: such a 
race are as distinct from the Caffres, as a Mussulman from a Britom 
This difference would be wholly inexplicable, upon the — 
that these nations had, from the remotest times, lived in the neigh 
bourhood of each other; and it is more than probable that both came 
originally from a very great distance.’ 


To these remarks, the author adds (p. 251. et seg.) a number 
of others, derived partly from his own observation, afd more, 
if the truth may be spoken, from that of his predecessors. He 
is here greatly indebted to the journal of Governor Janssens, as 
well as to the reports of the missionaries. 

We turn from the contemplation of the manners of savages 
to the more cheering topic of the practicability of amelioratin 
their condition. ‘The Moravians, who have been instrument 
in diffusing peaceful and industrious habits throughout so many 
districts in Europe, have extended their useful labours to the 
neighbourhood of the Cape. About twenty years ago, three 
missionaries settled in a retired valley at a place called Bavians- 
“kloof; and being joined, some time \ afterward, by two other 
brethren, they have made many converts among the Hottentots, 
and among the mixed offspring of Europeans and natives. ‘The 
Jatter, though hitherto miserably neglected in point of educa- 
tion, discover less reluctance to habits of industry than the 
Hottentots ; who are, in general, such inveterate sluggards, as 
to avoid all labour until compelled to it by downright neces~ 
sity. Many of them even suffer a certain degree of hunger, 
and remain contented with «he miserable covering of a skin 
round the body, rather than work for a better supply of food 
and clothing. Yet their exemption from habits of actual mis- 
chief renders them objects of commiseration rather than of 
anger, and the Moravians have accordingly been induced to 
bestow much patience in instructing them, -" 
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¢ The Brethren have built a wery neat church, from remittances 
sent them by the society in Europe, and the number of their dis- 
ciples now amounts to nearly eleven hundred. 'T'wo hundred houses 
and huts, with gardens annexed to them, and built in regular rows, 
give this place the appearance of an European village ; a sight which 
surprised me exceedingly, and for the first time brought in a lively 
manner to my mind the idea of my native country. Excepting this 
place, I never saw any thing in the whole colony bearing the least re- 
semblance to a German village. The five Brethren, with their wives, 
received us at the door of a ates where they live all together. One 
of them made a short speech to welcome us, after which a chorus of 
perhaps a hundred Hottentots, men and women, ranged in two rows 
before the door, the women on the right hand, the men on the left, 
sung a hymn, which was truly affecting and elevating to the heart.’— 

‘ To form a just estimate of the worth of these excellent men, their 
manner of conducting themselves towards the Hottentots must be 
seen; the mildness, yet dignity with which they instruct them, and 
the effect which has already been produced in improving the condition 
of their uncivilized brethren, are truly admirable. Itis the more asto- 
nishing, since all has been accomplished by persuasion and exhortation, 
no violence, or even harshness, has ever been employed. No other 
punishment is known but being prohibited from attending divine ser- 
vice, or being banished the society ; but it is very rarely that they are 
obliged to have recourse to these things, only when repeated exhorta- 
tions and remonstrances have failed, and a determined perversencss of 
disposition appears, which cannot otherwise be subdued. The highest 
reward of industry, and good behaviour, is to be baptised and received 
into the society. Of this, however, they are so sparing, that the 
whole number of the baptised scarcely yet amounts to fifty. To the 
most distinguished among these, the still higher honours are granted 
of being appointed to little offices in the church, such as elders and 

eacons.’— 

¢ How much superior is such an institution to those that have been 
established in other parts of Southern Africa, by English and Dutch 
missionaries. While the Herrenhuters, wherever they have gone, 
have excited universal respect, and have endeavoured to inspire a spirit 
of industry, with a sense of true religion, whilé they have sought to 
make the savages men before they thought of making them Christians, 
the missionaries above mentioned, with few exceptions, have shewn 
themselves idle vagabonds, or senseless fanatics, beginning their task 
of conversion by teaching the doctrine of the Trinity, and baptising 
their disciples, and have concerned themselves little with seeking to 
give them habits of industry, to inspire them with the feelings of 
men: they have commenced with the superstructure, without think- 
ing of laying the proper foundation by which it was to be supported.” 


The meritorious individuals above mentioned were not the only 
countrymen of Dr. L., whom he met in his Cape-excursions. 
From vicinity of situation and similarity of language, Holland 
is one of the principal outlets of the emigrating population of 
Germany; and, as many of these settlers have been “ d'une 
morale 
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morale plus que douteuse,” and have led a life of adventure, a 
curious volume might be composed from their respective narra- 
tives, by a traveller who had leisure and discrimination. The 
richness of southern Africa in botanical treasures is one of the 
points in which the Professor does not differ from Mr. Barrow. 
“«‘ The vegetable productions of the Cape-district,” says Mr. B., 
(M.R. Vol. xxxv. p. 340.) “are more numerous, varied, and 
elegant, than on any other spot of equal extent in the whole 
world.” — ¢ A man,’ says Dr. L., (p. 32.) § can hardly explore 
this country without almost involuntarily becoming a naturalist: 
my turn for collecting such objects was caught by many of 
our party.’ The warmth of the climate, however, gives a pre~ 
mature growth to plants from the north of Europe. A winter’s 
day at the Cape is not colder than an ordinary day of spring in 
our climate ; and, in a month or six weeks after the trees have 
lost their leaves, the buds and blossoms are again seen to form 
and expand. The consequence is that many trees, such as the 
elm, the beech, and the lime, do not succeed; and others, as the 
oak and chesnut, while they apparently thrive, are of very inferior 
solidity to the kindred trees in a proper soil.—The productions 
of the animal kingdom are equally novel to an European tra- 
veller. In the course of his eastwatd peregrination, the author 
had, or believed that he had, sight of a troop of elephants in the 
- inland-forests: but night and bad weather were approaching, 
and the party forbore to attempt any chace of these animals. 

The fascinating power of the snake, over the small animals 
which have the misfortune to fall within its reach, has been 
often mentioned ; and recently (M. R. Vol. lix. p. 255.) in our 
report of an account of Jamaica. As Dr. L., however, was an 
eye-witness of a case of this kind, we communicate it to our 
readers in his own words : 


‘ As, according to my custom, I took a ramble into the fields in 
the afternoon, I saw at the brink of a ditch a large snake in pursuit 
of a field-mouse. The poor animal was just at its hole, when it 
seemed in a moment to stop, as if unable to proceed, and, without 
being touched by the snake, to be palsied with terror. The snake 
had raised its head over him, opened its mouth, and seemed to fix its 
eyes stedfastly upon him. Both remained still a while, but as soon 
as the mouse made a motion, as if he would fly, the head of the 
snake followed the movement immediately, as if he would stop his 
way. This sport lasted four or five minutes, till my approach put 
an end to it: the snake then snapped up his prey hastily, and glided 
away with it into a neighbouring bush, where 1 endeavoured in vain 
to get at him and kill him. As I had vheard a great deal of this 
magic power in the snake over smaller animals, it was very interesting 
to me to see a specimen of it. I think it may be made a question, 
however, ‘whether the poisonous breath of the reptile might not —_ 
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have had the effect of paralysing the limbs of the mouse, rather than 
its inability to move proceeded either from the fixed eye of the spake, 
or the Bp reg tn of inevitable death. It is remarkable, and very 
certain, that serpents will sport with their prey, as cats do, before 
they kill it.’ 

The Hippopotamos is found in one of the rivers of the Cape- 
district, called the Berg-river, and passes among the natives 
by the familiar name of sea-cow. During the day, these ani- 
mals seldom appear above water, but at night they land and 
traverse the fields, eating the young corn, and trampling it 
down with their unwieldy feet. The stamp of the foot on the 
ground is as large as a common trencher ; and, in muddy spots, 
where the creature sinks deeper, a furrow is discerned between 
the marks of the feet, which is made by his large protuberant 
pe, 96 Among the insects new to a foreign traveller, Profes- 
sor L. was struck with the immense number of white ants that 
were strewn over the fields in particular soils of the Cape-dis- 
trict. Their heaps resemble bee-hives, and are laid open with 
a pike; after which the animals come out in multitudes, and are 
very coolly gathered up by the hand and put into bags by the 
country people, as food for their poultry. The hive, full of little 
cells, looks like a coarse sponge ; and, when placed between 
two layers of wood, is found to make an excellent fire. These 
ants, however, are less mischievous in southern Africa than in 
the hotter climate of Java, where they are known to get into 
houses and destroy provisions and clothing. Their predatory* 
activity in Java has even been alleged as a cloak for delin- 
quencies originating in a very different source, one of the public 
warehousemen having actually laid to their charge the disap- 
pearance of a quantity of de//s and iron bars. 

We conclude our extracts relative to the animal kingdom 
in the Cape-district, by the following description of a flock of 
Ostriches : 


‘ The uniformity of our route was agreeably interrupted by several 
flocks of Ostriches which appeared on both sides of us, and which 
we came tolerably near before they perceived us. They then fled in 
haste, crowding close together, and running against the wind: an 
eye unaccustomed to such a sight might easily mistake them at a 


little distance for a squadron of horsemen. ‘To the right we re- 


marked some single ones which had strayed too far fram the main 
body, and were now éasily cut off from joining them by our horse- 
men. -~ We resolved on taking a: method of getting as near a sight as 
possible of one of these cavalier-like figures, and encircled him with 
our horses, drawing so close to him on all sides, that no way remained 
for him to escape, but by running directly through the midst of us. 
Two of our dragoons endeavoured to stop his way, presenting them- 


selves directly before him, and even ventured to strike at him with 
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their drawn sabres.’ By this manceuvre we got a complete sight of 
his gigantic » for, raising his head as high as he could stretch 
it above the rider, he pushed forward, and, evading the stroke of the 
sabre, ran away. his rashness was much condemned by the A fri- 
cans, as they assured us, that if the bird in its flight had given them 
a flap with its powerful wing, and this might easily lly Baste 
an arm or thigh would probably have been Trches. The number of 
_ ostriches we saw in this place could scarcely be less tham three hun- 
dred. I never on any other occasion saw so many together.’ 


In these quotations, we have been desirous of selecting the 
most entertaining passages; and we regret that the dulness of 
other parts of the book obliges us to exhibit them in the light 
of exceptions to its general character. Dr. L.’s travels through 
the Cape-territory are divided into three distinct parts; first, the 
journey with M. de Mist, in a north-west direction from Cape 
Town, passing by Saldanha-bay ; secondly, the journey east- 
ward, along the southern coast as far as Algoa-bay; and, thirdly, 
a continuation of the same route, inclining towards the north- 
east, and extending to the remote settlement of Graaff Reynett. 
He makes (pref. p.7.) large promises of the store which he 
will give to the public in the remainder of the work: he engages 
to furnish a list of a// the books hitherto published on southern 
Africa, with strictures on their respective merits; and this is to 
be followed by what he styles the ¢ important but invidious task’ 
of correcting the multiplied errors of his predecessors. No 
wonder that a writer of such confident anticipations should be 
‘ inspired’ with the project of expanding his work to a gigantic 
bulk ; but we cannot help feeling both surprize and regret that 
Miss Plumptre did not take on herself the task of reducing and 
adapting his diffuse composition to the taste of the English pub- 
lic. * Long must have been her toil in the work of transla- 
tion;” and the abridging liberty which we have mentioned would, 
in such a case, have been perfectly allowable. No farther pre- 
liminary would have been required than a brief notice of the 
passages that were subjected to curtaJment; and these, ih 
course, would have comprehended the endless minutiz of the au- 
thor’s details in all instances in which they partook of repetition, 
or were unprofitable for the illustration of some general truth. 
Instead of pursuing such a plan, Miss P. seems to have obse- 
quiously followed the author not only in his.tedious recapitula- 
tions, but in a literal insertion of every qualifying clause with 
which a German writer is accustomed to clog his sentences. 
She has occasionally subjoined an useful annotation: but this 
serves little other purpose than to tantalize the reader with a 
view of the improvement which the book might have received 
at her hands, Such, indeed, seems to be her veneration for the 
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Professor, that she has permitted herself not unfrequently te 
copy his foreign idioms into English. The Dutch commissary 
is styled a * regent,’ as if that word were significative in our 
language, as in theirs, of a mere magistrate. In p. 60., we are 
told of a * month and a half;’ and we are presented in the 
same paragraph with the new coined word, ¢ useable.’ This, 
however, 1s trifling in comparison with the happy phrase ¢ to in- 
spire a-spirit,’ with which we are presented in p. 57., and from 
which some readers may suspect that the author of the « Re- 
jected Addresses” borrowed his memorable line, 


ss His fireman’s soul was all on fire.” 


Should Miss P. again condescend to introduce Dr. L.’s labours 
to the British public, we hope that her modesty will not prevent 
her from lopping off his manifold exuberances, and renderin 
him better adapted to the fastidious taste of the British public : 
while her own style, we hope, will receive correction and polish. 

A few engravings illustrate the volume. Lo 





Art. II. Madame de Stael on Germany. 
[ Article continued from p. 68. ] 


QO’ that part of Mad. de Staél’s production which may be con- 

sidered as the description of her tour, and which gives so 
sprightly, so intelligent, and so characteristic an estimate of the 
German country and people, we have already spoken on two 
occasions ; in December last (p. 421.), and in January (p. 63.) 
The public eagerness of perusal and glow of satisfaction are 
scarcely commensurate, we are told, with the decided and con- 
curring admiration of the literary critics. Perhaps the English 
are so accustomed to caustic reviewing, that they mistake the 
absence of censure for the simulation of flattery, and suspect 
a bookseller’s puff when an author is not broken on the 
wheel. : 

We have now to consider the second part of the work, which 
treats of literature and the arts; and, as these are topics of less 
pressing though more lasting interest, we have quietly awaited 
leisure to weigh and convenience to insert our commentary 
on them. “The marking feature of German literature is its 
comprehensiveness; and out of this, as a cause, arise all its 
peculiarities. ‘The entire library of the world circulates in the 
vernacular language of Germany. It contains, as in a mediter- 
ranean sea, the tributary waters of every literary region, the 
streams of classical antiquity and of modern refinement. This 
comparison, however, is depreciating-to the prototype, which 
rather resembles the endless ocean; the Euphrates floats thither 
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its Hebrew remains, and the Ganges its Hindoo reliques : there 
the Baltic casts its hyperborean amber; and there the Thames 
and the Delaware empty not only their waters, but their bubbles 
and their mud. his 

Were we to enumerate and examine severally the various 
departments of human inquiry, the profusion of German atten- 
tion bestowed on each would astonish our readers. What other 
nation has explored with equal industry the Hebrew classics, 
the Jewish records? The thousand and one translations, in- 
troductions, commentaries, dissertations, lectures, repertories, 
lexicons, and other expositions, recensions, and peleaheebes of 
the sacred writings, which have been printed in. Germany, 
form a vaster library than the collective literature of all other 
Christian nations in that palmary branch of study. 

In our own country, Scripture-criticism is less cultivated as 
a liberal art, than as acommon necessary ; less for the discovery 
of truth, than for the diffusion of utility. Like a Birmingham 
glass-press, it is employed to stamp faces for seals, not lenses 
for philosophy. We await the decease of a Michaelis, or a 
Griesbach, to declare our admiration of their greatness in learn- 
ing, and of their impartiality in judgment; as if we wished 
always to deserve the rearoot of our satirist, , 


‘‘ That nations slowly wise and meanly just 
To-buried merit raise the tardy bust.” 


For the not inferior but living names of Eichhorn and Paulus, 
our libraries have not a vacancy, nor our translators a vacation, 
nor our critics a telescope. 

Of the Greek classics, no other country than Germany has 
given so many well-edited editions ; no other language has 
provided so many learnedly close yet happy versions. In 
translation, the German idea is to sacrifice every other consi- 
deration to fidelity; and their poetic artists take of an antient, 
as their Holbeins execute a portrait, with the minutest trath of 
detail. They choose to have the blemishes as well as the 
beauties distinctly given; so that the critic can moot all his 
speculative remarks with the vernacular as with the original 
text. -Other nations attach, as we do, their ideas of the beau- 
tiful to certain agreed forms of representation ; and they en- 
deavour, in translating the antients, to recast them in moulds 
habitually pleasing at bret So Pope gives a Homer after the 
manner of the best English versifiers ; and Delille supplies a 
Virgil and a Milton after the manner of the best French versi- 
fiers. That, however, which appears to us to ennoble and 
embellish, often seems to a German to degrade and deform; 
we have substituted, he thinks, a stiff theatric strut for the 
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Grecian’s easy firm walk, and have exchanged the flowin 
native costume for a ** new-fangled” embroidery stiffened vith 
buckram. The German Homer of Stolberg, or of Voss, has 
nothing of the modern cut and manner in its garb: the lines’ 
are hexameters, as in the original; and the words are studiously’ 
verbal. If Schiller translates Eschylus, or Stolberg renders 
Sophocles, he conceives that Greek art would be burlesqued 
by putting the choruses into rhime. ‘This method of fac-simile 
interpretation has given plasticity not only to the language but 


_ to the public taste. The master-pieces of each, nation are 


enjoyed in Germany on their own principles ; not compared 
with, or reduced to, any standard of domestic prejudice. Na- 
tionality constitutes to an informed mind a part of the value of 
any production of literature; it is one of the phenomena, for 
the opportunity of observing which a foreign work of art is 
read. Indeed, the German theories of criticism have been so 
much liberalized by the variety of imported models, that their 
lawgivers in taste are rather the apologists of anarchy than the 
enforcers of rule. This latitudinarianism of susceptibility ren- 
ders Greek literature peculiarly pleasing to the Germans ; it 
has far less of restraint, of system, and of reticency, than 
Roman literature: it paints from nature, and from naked nature; 
not from men in togas making set speeches, learnt by heart. 
— Some one of the Academy della Crusca was blaming the 
Italian translator of Aristophanes for employing obscene words : 
— ‘ Let us hear,” said Pope Leo in reply, ‘* what blackguards 
the Greeks were; this will teach us the value of religion and 
tefinement.” The Germans have a little of Pope Leo’s indul- 
gence for those translators, who honestly betray the want. of 
good breeding or of purity of conversation among the Greeks. 
Indeed, in translating an antient, to unite sincerity with decorum 
is not always easy: the Lucian of Wieland is in this respect, 
as in every other, an admirable model ; he knows how to ren- 
der transparent the curtain which may not be undrawn; and, 
without suppressing any information, to avoid offending by 
giving it: he is considered among the Germans'as having pro- 
duced the best of their prose-translations from the Greek. 

In editing the Latin classics, the Germans have also: great 
merit : but not so much in translating them. At least, with 
the ‘single exception of Horace, several of whose odes have 
been as happily Germanized by Ramler as his epistles have been 
by Wieland, we do not recollect any one eminent Latin writer, 
the German translation of whom deserves to be cited as a 
model. Indeed, the German language is ill adapted for that 
oratorical manner, which Cicero taught to all the subsequent 


Latin writers, and even to the modern revivers of literature. 
It 
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It has not much rival excellence to oppose to the Spanish 
Sallust, or the Italian ‘Tacitus, or the English Letters of 
Melmoth. 

The translations of modern literature, again, are more distin~ 
guished for multiplicity than elegance. Not only the elassical 
but the secondary books are sedulously interpreted, and with a 
scrupulous fidelity. In fact, so complete is the division of 
literary labour among the Germans, that every science has its 
separate journal, which seldom fails to import most of the 
foreign pamphlets and articles of magazines that belong to 
the department undertaken. Of all the perversities of a tran- 
slator, to extirpate raciness is with them the most unpardon- 
able: they agree with Roscommon ; 


«© Your author a/ways will the best advise: 
Fall when he falls, and when he rises, rise.” 


From a Mickle’s Lusiad they would turn to the prose inter- 
pretation in the Portuguese grammar; and, to escape embel- 
lishment, they would slight beauty. What can we learn, they 
would ask, concerning foreign taste, foreign prejudice, or 
foreign art, unless we see the books of distant countries exactly 
in their native form ? —and for what other purpose is foreign 
literature to be studied ? 

The German version of Shakspeare deserves singular dis- 
tinction. It was executed by the joint labours of a comic prose- 
writer and a tragic poet: the rhime is given in rhime, the 
blank verse in blank verse, and the prose in prose; and each 
with an admirable precision, which unwillingly conceals a 
quibble or a vulgarism. With similar imitation, Weisse has 
rendered his French tragedies in rhimed alexandrines. Schlegel 
is equally shy of adulteration in his Spanish and Portuguese 
importations. } 

Mad. de Staél begins (chap. i.) by inquiring why the French 
do not render justice to German hnctacate ¥ The reason is 
that the French have hitherto been an untravelled nation, 
bigoted to domestic forms of art and points of view, and rarel 
acquainted with any modern language but their own. Un 
the dispersion of Frenchmen which was occasioned by the Re- 
. volution, they were a narrow-minded people, and had not 
acquired thar power of voluntary transmigration which, in taste 
as in morals, is the basis of every equitable estimate. They 
could not imagine themselves in the circumstances of others, so 
as to see with the same tinge of retina. It requires a compre- 
hensive knowlege of any age, or any nation, to enter thoroughily 
into its range of idea. The circulating productions of the 
Parisians did not suffice to create this familiarity with the 
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stranger: they were a set of le less formed by books than 
by conversation and the rath ag and less addicted than the 
Gothic nations to the perusal of voyages and travels, which 
always break in on the local superstitions. ‘Extent of know- 
lege,’ as Mad. de Staél remarks, ‘ brings under the eye so many 
different ways of seeing, that it bestows on the mind a tolerance 
which is the result of universality,’ 

. The fair author next proceeds (chap. ii.) to inquire respecting 
the opinions formed in England on German literature. It is 
well observed that here the useful and the honourable weigh 
much in public opinion; and that the English affect deafness to 
genius and indifference to beauty, when dangerous theory or 
seductive imagery is advanced. 

Chapter ili. professes to treat of the principal epochas of 
German literature, but without displaying much historical or 
antiquarian research. From her friend Schlegel, in his preface to 
the extracts from Lessing, Mad. de Staél might have learnt that 
the beginning of the thirteenth century was a period of blossom 
for German poetry; and that the Swabian poets’ especially 
have left important remains, consisting mostly of metrical 
romances concerning the heroes of chivalry. Since the attempt 
of Manessen in 1758 to edit these old poets, at Zurich, other 
manuscripts have been discovered and published, such as Jwain. 
and. the Niebelungen. This Swabian poetry was founded on 
the imitation of the Provencal Troubadours and of the French 
minstrels. 

A second. attempt at a literary age took place in Germa 
under Maximilian, and Charles V.: but this also proved abor- 
tive. The quarrels of the Reformation withdrew attention from 
poetry; and of this period little is now repeated except the 
hymns of Luther, and the involved fable of Renard the fox. 

The true and memorable Augustan age of Germany was 
fated to be coéval with the sun-set of Frederic II., and will 
probably be named after him ; as it has principally consisted in 
the reflection of his illumination; in the attempt of art to rival 
those French and Italian models which he preferred ; and in 
the attempt of learning to substitute a philosophical church for 
the antient protestaritism of the German north. The drama 
manifests fewer traces of the influence of the mind of Frederic, 
than the book-literature of Germany. 

Mad. de Staél justly observes that, about the middle of the last 
century, the German authors were divided into two schools, 
the English and the French. Bodmer, Haller, Sulzer, and the 
Swiss critics, favoured the English school ; Hagedorn, Gellert, 
Weisse, and the Leipzig critics, patronized the French school. 
These critical disputations shook the narrower prejudices “4 
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each party, and encouraged a generous disdain of frivolous 
rules: to Klopstock was awarded the highest rank among the 
poets of the English school; and to Wieland among those of 

the French. 
Chapter iv. is allotted to the especial criticism of Wieland. 
In our xviiith Volume, N.S. p.522., we began, and at in- 
tervals (Vols. xix. 481.3; xxi. 490.3; xxii. 506.3 xxiii. 575. 5 
xxvi. 481.) continued a detailed analysis of this laborious 
writer's works ; whom, in our judgment, Mad. de Staél much 
undervalues. His early trash we cannot burn, but need not 
read. <A profound knowlege of Greek literature and arehzxo- 
logy gives to his riper productions, (and they constitute the 
mass,) to his Agathon, to his Abderites, to his Peregrinus, to 
his Agathodzmon, and to his Aristippus, not merely the value 
of entertaining novels, but that of instructive historiography. 
The philosophic sects, the social opinions, the artistical enthu- 
siasm, and the graceful indulgences of the Greeks, are here far 
better painted than in the Anacharsis of Barthélémy. If Wieland 
inclines to a refined epicurism, his writings might delight and 
satisfy the critical fastidiousness of a Hume. His poetry still 
surpasses his prose, which is somewhat trailing. The finest mo- 
dern poem, that has been produced since ‘Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered, is certainly Wieland’s Oberon; and his Fabdliaux, 
and his Musarion, are worthy of the author of that master- 
piece. It must be owned, however, that he frequently over- 
steps the limits of delicacy in his writings; and hence, no 
doubt, the decorous indifference of this fair author to his pages. 
The fifth chapter relates to Klopstock, and observes that he 
was formed by the perusal of English writers, especially Milton 
and Young. Ossian’s manner may also be traced in the German 
Messiah. If Dr. Johnson complained that Milton was tedious, 
we may bring this accusation more strongly against Klopstock. 
. A pious taste is not often associated with a disposition to yawn, 
but is indeed usually cultivated as a defence cpm tedium, 
and is humbly contented with a mediocrity of interest; yet 
piety itself must stretch and writhe under the load of tautolo- 
gous inanities which are repeated throughout Klopstock’s 
Messiah, in endless litany, by souls ‘of the living and 
of the dead, by saints, seraphs, cherubs, and angels. Like 
the singing-master of a Methodist-meeting, instead of giving 
us the effect of praise in unison, Klopstock calls out one by 
one his intended choir, and compels the stunned and re- 
luctant hearer to remark the proficiency of each, in countless 
individual succession. A French critic (Chateaubriand, in 
the anonymous work which he published in this aoe see 
our xxiid Vol. p. 540.) compares the Messiah with the Mahab- 
Aa 3 harat, 
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barat, and advises that it should be conveyed to the Bra- 
mins, to give them an idea of European religion. / 
Mad. de Staél indicates, as the most pathetic scene in‘the 
Messiah, the death-bed of Mary, the sister of Lazarus; 
whom Klopstock, for want of critically studying the Scripture, 
has erroneously made into a different person from Mary 
Magdalene. is passage has been set to music, and was 
performed at the funeral of Klopstock. It depicts with’ 
ngering fidelity the dying Christian. —We. shall transcribe the 
passage in question, from the popular prose-translation which 
circulates in this country, and was executed, we believe, 


by Mrs. Collyer. It will alike display the manner of the 
poet and the taste of his critic : 


‘* Meanwhile, Mary the sister of Lazarus lay at the point of death. 
Cold sweats, and the conflict of her heart, denounced her approach- 
ing dissolution. She already tasted the leaden slumber, the harbinger 
ef everlasting * sleep in the bosom of silent corruption. From 
this lethargic insensibility she raised her head, and with mournful 
countenance sought Martha’s'sympathizing + eyes, which, exhausted 
by continual grief, shed no tears. She than began the following 
discourse, in which Martha answered and she replied. I can no 
longer, my dear sister, continue silent. All now forsake me, even 
Lazarus and Nathanael. And see, I die: ah! [ lived with them, 
but without them shall die. 

«¢ Accuse not the faithful. Perhaps the divine teacher has led 
them into the wilderness, that they may learn by experience how he 
feeds the hungry and refreshes the weary soul. 

«© Did I accuse them, Martha? those whom I love never have 
I accused. If I have, O my dearest friends, forgive me— forgive 
all my offences, those I recollect and those I have Forsratten. Alas ! 
what now rises in my soul covers it with sadness. 

«© Shake off the sollicitude with which thou art oppressed. Does 
that gloom, which sometimes clouded the felicity of thy life, return 
in death? 

‘© call not the divine disposition, gloom. I conjure thee by 
him who judgeth us, and is now gathering me to my fathers, 
call not his dispensation, gloom. If I have suffered, have I not also 
had much joy, and friends like thee? Have I not, in my pilgri- 
mage to the grave, seen Jesus, the delight of angels? — seen 
his miracles, and heard his wisdom? O let me be thankful 
for all my afflictions, for all the supports, all the reviving cordials 
I have received! And above all I give thee thanks, O thou all- 
gracious disposer of my life, that I have seen Jesus, the friend of 
man, the awakener of the dead. Leave me, Martha, go and make 
ready my sepulchre. Where Lazarus slept, there will I sleep. 





-——-- —-—— 





a a ee 1 ——-. 


* The word ‘ everlasting’ is liere omitted by the translator, but 
eccurs.in the original. 


¢ Klopstock’s epithet is « full of weary pain.” 
16 « Sleep, 
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“¢ Sleep, O Mary, where Lazarus slept, and arise at the voice of 
him, who raises the dead. 

« Happy Martha, what sweet dreams of hope flow into my 
soul. Withdraw, that I may be alone with God. I sat at the 
feet of the holy one, and he taught me, saying, One thing ‘is 
needful. Now it-is needful that I be alone with God. 

«© How shall I leave thee in thy last moments, I cannot leave 
thee. Compose thyself, dear sister, thou art alone with God: 
and may the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob be with thee ! 

«¢ Stay then. May he be with me, who fills all the heavens, 
and whose almighty voice calls the children of Adam to return 
to life! With me be Jesus, and the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob. 

«¢ Having thus spoken, she from her inmost soul thus supplicated 
the forgiver of sins. Hear, O hear me, and enter not into judge- 
ment with a poor sinner. What mortal can stand before thee? O 
God, give rest to my dying heart, and rejoice my soul with the 
assurance of thy salvation! Thou, Lord of death, cast me not 
off from thy presence ! Give me again, O Father, thy consolations ; 
and restore to me the joys of thy spirit, thou who heardest Job 
amid the most piercing afflictions ! 

«‘ Thus she prayed; then, turning to Martha, she said: Dost 
thou think, my dear sister, that Jesus now prays for me? Thou 
knowest that he shed tears on coming to the grave of Lazarus, will 
he not also pity me ? Can we otherwise than through him come to 
him who sent him? Hope dawns on my soul to receive grace 
through him, when the dark thought comes across me, that he is. 
accursed who fulfilleth not all the commandments. 

‘¢ © that Nathanael and Lazarus were here! they would tell 
thee, this one thing is certain, that Jesus prays for thee. 

‘¢ Mary now sunk into a deep slumber; on which Martha rose 
and stood by the bed, to view her sleeping sister ; scarcely breathing, 
_ for fear she should waken her, who was now entering into the 
gloomy vale, and about to leave her alone. Sadness overflowed her 
heart, and tears ran down her pale cheek, but she repressed loud 
sobs, and by degrees her quicker breathing. ‘Thus silent she stood 
in the gloomy chamber, enlightened only by a faint lamp, now 
tauglit not to go out until the morning. 

«¢ Cheered feels the pilgrim, who considers the idea of death with 
joy, after passing through a parched and silent wilderness, when 

e comes at a cool rock, finds a cave in the rock, and in the 

cave a tomb covered with the recumbent statue of the dead *: 
beside which sits, himself a statue, the mourning friend of the 
deceased. — Dim is the light which enters the cave, and the 
mourner heeds only his loss. —— So, Mary, did thine angel, with 
ealm welcome, approach thy bed, and find Martha with thee. 

«© While Chebar stood at: the feet of Mary, he found his 
resplendent beauty fade ; from his face fled the rosy blush of the 





* We are here obliged to depart from the translation, which 
widely misrepresents the original. 
Aa4 morning, 
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‘morning, and the radiant lustre of his eyes: his wings flagged ; no 
fragrant exhalations, no harmony, accompanied their languid mo- 
tion; no mange they glowed-with celestial azure bedropped 
with gold. From his head he took his radiant crown, and held it 
in a drooping hand.”’ 

The angel of death, the heavenly messenger, is, however, 
obliged to wait another hour: for Lazarus and Nathanael 
come in ; and all the death-bed sollicitudes are to be rehearsed, 
with increased emphasis, in the presence of these holy men. 
We exhort our readers to continue by themselves the edifyin 
narration, which fills a large portion of the twelfth book of the 
_ Messiah: but we are so tired with copying what has been already 
given of this lasting though touching scene, that even our 
deference for Mad. de Staél’s admiration cannot drag us to con- 
tinue the transcript to its conclusion. 


Chapter vi. treats of Lessing and Winkelmann, writers of an 
opposite character. ‘This order of names ought to have been 
feversed; because the great impression made on the German 
mind by Winkelmann’s History of the Arts of Antiquity preceded 
the reputation of Lessing. 

Winkelmann was a warm enthusiast, who visited Italy, fell 
in love with its sculptured reliques of antient art, and under- 
took to describe them panegyrically. The affectionate, glowing, 
eloquent character of his diction could not but communicate 
something of his own beautiful idolatry: while the ample pe- 
dantry of his references gave much appearance of solidity to 
his antiquarian theories. ‘Thus Winkelmann became for a 
time a Cicerone to the scholars, and a classical tutor to the con- 
naisseurs, of Europe. By degrees, however, it has been dis- 
covered that he quoted at second hand; that his inferences are 
‘drawn with great rashness; and that his intemperate and some- 
what whimsical admiration, if intended for the mask, is in fact 
the mark, of a hesitating and indefinite opinion. Ignorant of 
the date of many of the statues, ignorant that the Apollo is 
composed of Carrara marble, he Pap ascribes to freedom and 
to the Greeks an exclusive power of statuary. He has pro- 
moted among the German princes an eager patronage of art, 
but is rather the orator than the philosopher of connaisseurship. 

Lessing, on the contrary, was incapable of enthusiasm, even 
when he Thad a scene of love or of death to dramatize. He in- 
quires of his good sense whether such a sentiment be proper, 
instead of trusting to a headlong sympathy for its being pro- 
bable. He was, however, a sound scholar, and had a clear head 
and an unprejudiced judgment. Whether, in his Laocoon, he 
wanders into the field of Winkelmann, or, in his Dramaturgy, 
into the field of Aristotle, he displays that thinking force which 
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infitles a man to dissent from authority ; and that knowlege of 
authorities, which reduces to respectful quiet all but the most 
inventive minds. His style is pure, simple, and precise ; it 
employs few ognaments, but these are pearls of value. He was 
a powerful dialectician, adding to the extant stock of human 
arguments, on whatever subject he reasoned ; and he was. fair 
critic on the arguments of others, Indeed, criticism was his 
passion, and his forte. His plays seem to be undertaken only 
to realize his rules, His very theology is itself but criticism 
he disserts, indeed, on the origin of the first three gospels, and 
on the aim or purpose of Christ: but it is not as a fortune- 
teller to the souls of men that he undertakes the inquiry. With 
the same penetration, with the same intrepid pursuit of truth, 
and with the same indifference as to the result, he would have 
investigated what is enigmatical in the life of Homer, or of 
Apollonius of Tyana. Lessing was not the orator but the phi- 
losopher of criticism. ) 

Winkelmann once asserted a majestic reputation in European 
literature: but, though his books are still valued for their deco- 
rations, they are no longer regarded as authoritative. Lessing 
once passed for a disappointed play-wright, and a mere jobbing 
periodical critic:—his fragments are now disinterred from his 
correspondence; and his theological conjectures are treated 
with deference by an Eichhorn and a Herbert Marsh. Suffice 
it for Lessing’s praise, that this does not result from the caprice 
of mankind, but from the necessary and eventual ascendancy of 
intellect. 

Mad. de Staél’s seventh chapter, concerning Goéthe, is excel- 
lent : it displays the observation which knows how to paint and 
how to judge; and it forms in our opinion the most consum- 
mate piece of portraiture that she has executed. The works of 
Goéthe are analyzed afterward. ~—-We quote this chapter from 
the translation of Mad. de S.’s work. 


‘ That which was wanting to Klopstock was a creative imagina- 
tion: he gave utterance to great thoughts and noble sentiments in 
beautiful verse; but he was not what might be called an artist. 
His inventions are weak ; and the colours in which he invests them 
have scarcely even that plenitude of strength that we delight to 
meet with in poetry, and in all other arts which are expected to 
give to fiction the energy and originality of nature. k 
loses himself in the ideal: Goéthe never gives up the earth; even in 
attaining the most sublime conceptions, his mind possesses vigour 
not weakened by sensibility. Goethe might be mentioned, as the 
representative of.all German literature ; not that there are no writers 
superior to him in different kinds of composition, but that he unites 
in himself alone all that distinguishes German genius; and no one 
besides is so remarkable for a peculiar species of imagination which 
neither Italians, English, or French have ever attained. 


‘ Goethe 
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‘ Goethe having displayed his talents in composition of vatious 
kinds, the examination of his-works will fill the greatest part of 
the following chapters; but a personal knowledge of the man who 
possesses such an influence over the literature of his country will, 

appears to me, assist us the better to understand that literature. 

© Goethe possesses superior talents for conversation; and what- 
ever we may say, superior talents ought to enable a man to talk. 
‘We may, however, produce some examples of silent men of genius : 
timidity, misfortune, disdain, or ennui, are often the cause of it; but, 
in general, extent of ideas and warmth of soul naturally inspire the 
paceeeny of communicating our feelings to’ others; and those men 
who will not be judged by what they say, may not deserve that we 
should interest ourselves in what they think. -When Goéthe is 
induced to talk, he is admirable: his eloquence is enriched with 
thought ; his pleasantry is, at the same time, full of grace and of 
philosophy ; his imagination is impressed by external objects, as was 
that of the ancient artists; nevertheless his reason possesses but too 
much the maturity of our own times. Nothing disturbs the strength 
of his mind ; and even the defects of his character, ill humour, em- 
barrassment, constraint, pass like clouds round the foot of that 
mountain on the summit of which his genius is placed. 

* What is related of the conversation of Diderot may give some 
idea of that of Goéthe; but, if we may judge by the writings of 
Diderot, the distance between these two men must be infinite. Di- 
derot is the slave of his genius; Goethe ever holds the powers of his 
mind in subjection: Diderot is affected, from the constant endeavour 
to produce effect: but in Goéthe we perceive disdain of success, 
and that to a degree that is singularly penstaibs even when we have 
most reason to find fault with his negligence. Diderot finds it 
necessary to supply ‘by philanthropy his want of religious sentiments = 
Goethe. is inclined to be more bitter than sweet ; but, above all, he 
is natural; and in fact, without this quality, what is there in one 
man that should have power to interest another? 

‘ Goéthe possesses no longer that resistless ardour which inspired 
him in the composition of Werter; but the warmth of his imagina- 
tion ig still sufficient to animate every thing. It might be said, that 
he is himself unconnected with life, and that he describes it merely 
as a painter. He attaches more value, at present, to the pictures he 
presents to us, than to the emotions he experiences ; time has ren- 
dered him a spectator. While he still bore a part in the active 
scenes of the passions, while he suffered, in his own person, from the 
perturbations of the heart, his writings produced a more lively im- 
pression. | 

« As we do not always best appreciate our own talents, Goethe 
maintains at present, that an author should be calm even when he is 
writing a passionate work ; and that an artist should equally be cool, 
in order the more powerfully to act on the imagination of his readers. 
Perhaps, in early life, he would not have entertained this opinion ; 
perhaps he was then enslaved by his genius, rather than its master ; 
perhaps he then felt, that the sublime and heavenly sentiment being 
of transient duration m the heart of man, the poet is inferior to the 
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inspiration which animates him, and cannot enter into j t on 
os eaiahete t losing it at once. _ 

‘ At first we are astonished to. find coldness, and even something 
like stiffness, in the author of Werter; but when we can prevail on 
him to be perfectly at his ease, the liveliness of his imagination makes 
the restraint which we first felt entirely disappear. He is a man of 
universal mind, and impartial because universal; for there is no in- 
difference in his impartiality: his is a double existence, a double 
degree of strength, a double light, which, on all subjects, enliyhtens 
at once both sides of the question. When it is necessary to think, 
nothing arrests his course; neither the age in which he lives, nor the 
habits he has formed, nor his relations with social life: his eagle 
glance falls decidedly on the object he observes. If his soul had de- 
veloped itself by actions, his character would have been more 
strongly marked, more firm, more patriotic; but his mind would 
not have taken so wide a range over every different mode of per- 
ception; passions or interests would then have traced out to him a 
positive path, 

« Goethe takes pleasure in his writings, as well as in his conversa- 
tion, to break the thread which he himself has spun, to destroy the 
emotions he excites, to throw down the image he has forced us to 
admire. When, in his fictions, he inspires us with interest for 
any particular character, he soon shews the inconsistencies which are 
calculated to detach us from it. He disposes of the poetic world, 
like a conqueror of the real earth; and thinks himself strong 
enough to introduce, as nature sometimes does, the genius of de- 
struction into his own works. If he were not an estimable character, 
we should be afraid of that species of superiority which elevates it- 
self above all things; which degrades, and then again raises up; 
which affects us, and then laughs at our emotion ; which affirms and 
doubts by turns, and always with the same success. 

‘ I have said, that Goéthe possessed in himself alone, all the prin- 
cipal features of German genius ; they are all indeed found in him to 
an eminent degree: a great depth of ideas, that grace which springs 
from‘imagination, a grace far more original than that which is formed 
by the spirit of society ; in short, a sensibility sometimes bordering 
on the feataiiic, but for that very reason the more calculated te in- 
terest readers, who seck in books something that may give variety 
to their monotonous existence, and in poetry, impressions which ma 
supply the want of real events. If Goéthe were a Frenchman, he 
would be made to talk from morning till night: all the authors, who 
were contemporary with Diderot, went to derive ideas from his con- 
versation, and afforded him at the same time an habitual enj nt, 
from the admiration he inspired, The Germans know not how to 
make use of their talents in conversation, and so few people, even 
among the most distinguished, have the habit of interrogating and 
answering, that society is scarcely at all esteemed among them; but. 
the influence acquired by Goéthe is not the less extraordinary. There 
are a great many people in Germany who would think genius dis- 
coverable even in the direction of a letter, if it were written by him. 


The admirers of Goethe form a sort of fraternity, in which the rally- 
ing 
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ing words serve to discover the to each other. When fo- 
reigners also profess to admire him, they are rejected with disdain, if 
certain restrictions leave room to suppose that they have allowed 
themselves to examine works, which nevertheless gain much by exa- 
mination. No man can kindle such fanaticism without possessing 
great faculties, whether good or bad ; for there is nothing but power, 
of whatever kind it may be, which men sufficiently dread to be ex- 
cited by it to a degree of love so enthusiastic.’ 


The delineation of Schiller, also, in the eighth chapter, is ably 
executed : but it is more vague, more general, less precise, and 
less individual, than that of Goéthe. The two men took an 
opposite course in the moral progress of life. Goéthe started 
with the pure and fine enthusiasms, a sort of Werter in his 
youth : but, by practical life and speculative philosophy, he has 
been tamed into that sublime indifference which regards all 
human qualities as equally natural and necessary. Schiller 
started with a wild and libertine luxuriance of manners, and 
with arash and desperate courage, which defied éven the laws : 
but, by reading the heroic poets, he formed to himself purer 
and loftier ideas of human conduct, and endeavoured to realize 
them. At the period of his too early death, he seemed not 
only to love, but to have acquired, the fairest and most amiable 
human qualifications. 

The ninth chapter treats of German style and versification. 
It is not true, as here maintained, that the Germans have long 
and short syllables, like the antient languages, with which they 
- compose hexameters. Their syllables, like ours, are divided 
into emphatic and non-emphatic syllables. The emphatic is 
scanned as a long syllable. In the German substantives, Wall 
and Wahl, the first has a short and the second a long vowel ; 
yet both are emphatic, being radical, syllables ; and both are 
scanned as if they were long. 

Chapter x., on poetry, contains little that is new in idea. 
The eleventh divides European poetry into two schools, the 
classical, and the romantic. The first originates in the imita- 
tion of the antients ; the second, in the progressive ameliora- 
tion of our native efforts to celebrate our own religion and our 
own exploits. Mad. de Staél truly remarks that all the more 
interesting ee of modern Europe belong to this autochtho- 
nous growth. Neither tragedies nor odes, nor epopeas, imitat- 
ed from the antients, have any very strong hold of our feelings. 
— Much of this had been sard in the introduction. _ 

In the twelfth chapter, we return to the poems of Wieland. 
Gandalin and Giron le Courtois, are praised among the tales 
of chivalry. Musarion is undervalued. The King of the Black 
Isles, which is admirable, and is perhaps the best of all — 
and? 
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land’s Tales, is not mentioned. Oberon, so well known in this 
country from the version of Mr. Sotheby, is analyzed at some 
extent. ‘The French, too, have a rhimed version of this poem : 
but Mr. Sotheby’s is an heroic resemblance, theirs is a comic 
caricature. 

The Messiah of Klopstock is again commended; and the 
episode of Cidli and Semida is brought out, which appears to 
have suggested to the author of “the Curse of Kehama” the 
loves of Ereenia and Kailyal. A translation of Klopstock’s 
Song of the Bards is given; and his odes in general are justly 
praised for warmth of feeling, loftiness of conception, and 
anxious patriotism. | : 

Voss obtains a niche in this long and multifarious gallery. 
After having translated the Iliad, the Odyssey, and Theocritus, 
with a fidelity more admirable than his felicity, Voss wrote 
several original poems, chiefly of the bucolic kind. Somé of 
them are mere dialogues of rustics, like those of Theocritus ; 
while some hold a middle place between the works of Theo- 
crittis and the Odyssey, such as Luise, which is a short epopea, 
describing the courtship and marriage of the daughter of a 
country clergyman. Modern middle life among the Germans 
is sketched with all the detail, all the fidelity, and all the affec- 
tionate garrulity of the Homeric manner. ‘The poem is written 
in hexameters; and it was imitated, and indeed surpassed, by 
Goéthe, in a similar poem, Herman and Dorothea. Voss is in 
poetry what Wilkie is ge. 9 in picturesque art. 

The thirteenth chapter characterizes the minor poems of 
Goéthe and Schiller, and introduces the ballads of Biirger. In 
appreciating the English translations of Lenore *, Mad. de Staél 
gives the preference to that of Mr. Spencer, over that of Mr. 
William aylor, junior. Some ballads of Goethe are indicated, 
which have great merit. It is a form of composition little 
used in French literature, and well deserves to be recom- 
mended to the Parisian poets. | 

A concluding chapter on taste contains this elegant remark : 
« M. Neckar has said in politics, “we should allow all the 
liberty which can co-exist with order :” I am for thus parody- 
ing the maxim, and maintaining that, in literature, we ought 
to require all the taste which can co-exist with genius.’ 

The ensuing subdivision treats of the Drama: but this we 
must reserve a a separate lecture. : 
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* See our xxth Vol. p.451-3 and xxiid, p.186. 
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Ant. III: . Zhe Missionary; .2 Poem. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Boards. Marray. 1813. 


Novet and supremely attractive to the epic muse as is the 
scene beyond the Atlantic wave, it may at first be a matter 
of wonder that she has been so tardy in making it the theatre of 
enterprize. Our recent intercourse with Spain, however, and our 
enerous and magnanimous exertions for her deliverance, have 
rought her literature into. a kind of fashion among us, and led 
to a more intimate acquaintance with those of her historians 
and poets who have recorded or sung her exploits in the 
thern world. Of all the provinces of this vast continent, 
that of Chili, the scene of the poem before us, stands unrivalled 
for the picturesque beauty and grandeur of its landscape; and 
the author, having made himself well acquainted with his sub- 
ject, has by appropriate descriptions transported us to the 
flowery glens and stupendous mountains of Spanish America. 
He states, in a short preface, that the tale, to which he 
has given the title of ihe Missionary, is founded on a fact men- 
tioned in all the histories of that country, and is made the 
subject of a poem by Alonzo d’Ercilla y Cuniga, a Spanish poet; 
viz. —‘* That, at the battle of Arauco in Chili, the Spaniards, 
under Valdivia, were destroyed by the Indians, and the victory 
gained in consequence of the treachery of Valdivia’s page, a 
native of Chili, who, in the most critical moment of the engage- 
ment, turned against his master, animated his countrymen, and 
became afterwards the most renowned leader of the Indians 
against the invaders of their country.’ It is added,—‘ The same 
histories relate, that at this battle, Valdivia, and an old priest, 
his confessor, who was present, were the only persons taken 
alive.’——-Garcilasso, from whom all other accounts are borrowed, 
briefly says, — ‘The governor Pedro de Valdivia, and a priest 
that was with him, they took alive and tied them to trees until 
they had dispatched all the rest, that they might, in cool blood, 
consider with what death they should punish them.” 

The priest mentioned in this extract is the Missionary (An- 
selmo) of the poem before us; who, having been sent from 
Spain to the New World, occupied a hermitage in Chili, at the 
period at which the adventures recorded took place, and who 
plays a conspicuous part in the.drama. By him an old Indian 
warrior’s lost'son, Lautaro, now Valdivia’s attendant, had been 
educated, and introduced to the Christian faith, after having 


-“Wbeen taken by the Spaniards in early youth. 







With a description of a beautiful valley at the foot of the 
Andes, the residence of the old warrior, father of Lautaro, 
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the poem opens; and, from this specimen of the author’s 
powers, the reader will anticipate the entertainment which is 
in reserve : 


¢ Beneath aérial cliffs, and glittering snows, 
The rush-roof of an aged warrior rose, 
Chief of the mountain-tribes: high, overhead, 
Huge Andes’ snows, all desolate, were spread, 
Where cold Sierras shot their icy spires, 
And Chillan trail’d its smoke, and smould’ring fires. 


‘ A glen beneath,—a lonely spot of rest, — 
Hung, scarce discover’d, like an eagle’s nest. 


¢ Summer is in its prime ; — the parrot-flocks 
Darken the passing sunshine on the rocks ; } 
The chrysomel* and purple butterfly, 
Amid the clear blue light are wand’ring by ; 
The humming-bird, along the myrtle bow’rs, 
With twinkling wing, is spinning o’er the flow’rs, 
And all the farther woods and thickets ring, 
So loud the cureut and the thencaf sing. 


‘ In such a spot, by frozen summits bound, 
That wintry wilds and solitudes surround, 
Bidding the world’s tempestuous noise farewell, 
Meulen ||, the gentlest fay of earth, might dwell, 
And listen only, as the green leaves move, 

To sounds which quietude and nature love, 

And look! the cataract that bursts so high, 

As not to mar the deep tranquillity, 

The tumult of its dashing fall suspends, 

And, stealing drop by drop, in mist descends ; 
Through whose illumin’d spray and eprinkling dews, 
Shine to the adverse sun the broken rainbow hues. 


: Chest Ee with partial.shade, the beams of noon, 
And arching the grey rock with wild festoon, 





~~ or : : - 


‘ * The chrysomela is a beautiful insect, of which the young women 
of Chili make necklaces.’ 

‘+ Birds of Chili, remarkable for the melody, richness, and com- 
pass of their notes.’ 

‘ ~ The thenca (turdus Thenca) is considered by Molina as a_ 
+ es # of the Virginian thrush, (turdus Poliglottus,) called the 
Four-hundred-tongues, from the variety of its notes. 

‘ || Every warrior of Chili, according to Molina, has his attendant 
** nymph” or fairy,—the belief of which is nearly similar to the poe. 
pular and poetieal idee of those beings in Europe.—Meulen is the 
benevolent spirit.’ . 

Here, 
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Here, its gay net-work and fantastic twine, 

The purple cogul* threads from pine to pire, 

And oft, as the fresh airs of morning breathe, 

Dips its long tendrils in the stream beneath. 

There, through the trunks, with moss and lichens white, 
The sunshine darts its interrupted light, 

And, ’mid the cedar’s darksome boughs, illumes, 

With instant touch, the Lori’s scarlet plumes. 


¢ So smiles the scene ;——but can its smiles impart 
Aught to console the mourning master’s heart ? 
He heeds not now, when beautifully bright, 
The humming-bird is circling in his sight ; 
Nor e’en, above his head when air is still, 
Hears the green wood-pecker’s resounding bill ; 
But gazing on the rocks and mountains wild, 
Rock after rock, in glittering masses pil’d 
To the volcano’s cone, that » om so high 
Grey smoke whose column stains the middle sky, 
He. cries, “ Oh! if thy spirit yet be fled 
To the pale kingdoms of the shadowy dead, — 
In yonder tract of purest light above, 
Dear long-lost object of a father’s love, 
Dost thou abide? or in the rainbow come, 
Circling the scenes of thy remember’d home, 
And passing with the breeze? or, in the beam 
Of evening, light the desert mountain-stream ? 
Or at deep midnight are thine accents heard, 
In the sad notes of that melodious bird, 
Which, as we listen with mysterious dread, 
Brings tidings from our friends and fathers dead ? 
These rocks, these woods, these shades, dost thou behold ? 
This glen, and me, — me, desolate and old ? 

‘ «© Perhaps, beyond those summits, far away, 
Thine eyes yet view the living light of day ; 
Sad, in the stranger’s land, thou may’st sustain 
A weary life of servitude and pain, 
With wasted eye gaze on the orient beam, 
And think of these white rocks and torrent-stream, 
Never to hear the summer cocoa wave, 
Or weep upon thy father’s distant grave.”’’ 


As he is relating his grief, a scout of war appears to inform 
him of the resolution of the warriors to assemble, and to in- 








_ _— 


‘ * A most beautiful climbing plant. The vine is of the size of 
pack-thread : it climbs on the trees without attashing itself to them : 
when it reaches the top, it descends perpendicularly ; and as it con- 
tinues to grow, it extends itself from tree to tree, until it offers to 
the eye a confused tissue, exhibiting some resemblance to the rigging 
of a ship.— Mo.ina.’ 
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vite him to meet the other chiefs at a sacrifice. On this sum- 
mons, the old warrior calls together his tribe, and addresses 
the Setting Sun. The scene then shifts to the Spanish camp, 
where Lautaro, the lost son of the old warrior, is introduced 3 
who, with the missionary, attends Valdivia in the expedition 
to Chili, his native country, supposing his father to have been 
killed. The first canto includes one day and part of a night; 
the second continues through the night and the following day, 
the scene being still at the Spanish camp. Here Valdivia is 
offended by an answer of Lautaro to a question respecting the 
character of his countrymen ; and Lautaro, being commanded 
to retire, repairs to the old missionary for consolation. _ Ansel- 
mo’s hermitage and character form a striking portion of this 
beautiful poem : 
‘ Lautaro turn’d, scarce heeding, from the view, 

And from the blair of trumps and drums withdrew ; 

And now, while troubled thoughts his bosom swell, 

Seeks the grey missionary’s humble cell. 


‘ Fronting the ocean, but beyond the ken 
Of public view, and sounds of murm’ring men, — 
Of unhewn roots compos’d, and knarled wood, 
A small and rustic Oratory stood : 
Upon its roof of reeds appear’d a cross, 
The porch within was lin’d with mantling moss ; 
A crucifix and hour-glass, on each side — 
One to admonish seem’d, and one to guide ; 
This, to impress how soon life’s race 1s o’er ; 
And that, to lift our hopes where time shall be no more, 
O’er the rude porch, with wild and gadding stray, 
The clust’ring copu weav’d its trellis gay : 
Two mossy pines, high bending, interwove 
Their aged and fantastic arms above. 
In front, amid the gay surrounding flowers, 
A dial counted the departing hours, 
On which the sweetest light of summer shone, — 
A rude and brief inscription mark’d the stone :— 


«« To count, with passing shade, the hours, 
I plac’d the dial ’mid the flowers 
That, one by one, came forth, and died, 
Blooming, and with’ring, round its side. 
Mortal, let the sight impart 
Its pensive moral to thy heart!”? ” 


¢ Just heard to trickle through a covert near, 
And soothing, with perpetual Tits the ear, 
A fount, like rain-drops, filter’d through the stone, — 
And, bright as amber, on the shallows Boas. 
Intent his fairy pastime to pursue, 
And, gem-like, hovering o’er the violets blue, 
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The humming-bird, here, its unceasing song 
Heedlessly murmur’d, all the summer long, 
And when the winter came, retir’d to rest, 

And from the myrtles hung its trembling nest. 
No sounds of a conflicting world were near ; 
The noise of ocean faintly met the ear, 

That seem’d, as sunk to rest the noon-tide blast, 
But dying sounds of passions that were past ; 
Or closing anthems, when, far off, expire 

The lessening echoes of the distant choir. 


* Here, every human sorrow hush’d to rest, 
His pale hands meekly cross’d upon his breast, . 
Anselmo sat: the sun, with west’ring ray, 

Just touch’d his temples, and his om of grey. 
There was no worldly feeling in his eye ; — 
The world to him “ was as a thing gone by.” 


¢ Now, all his features lit, he rais’d his look, 
Then bent it thoughtful, and unclasp’d the book ; 
And whilst the hour-g!ass shed its silent sand, 

A tame opossum lick’d his wither’d hand. 

That sweetest light of slow-declining day, 

Which through the trellis pour’d its slanting ray, 
Seem’d light — heaven, when angels heard his prayersy 
Resting a moment on his few grey hairs. 

‘ When the trump echoed to the quiet spot, 
He thought upon the world, but mourn’d it not ; 
Enough if his meek wisdom could controul, 

And bend to mercy one proud soldier’s soul ; 
Enough, if while these distant scenes he trod, 
He led one erring Indian to his God. 


‘ « Whence comes my son ?”” with kind complacent look 
He ask’d, and clos’d again the emboss’d book. 


« « T come to thee for peace !”? the youth replied : 
“« Oh, there is strife, and cruelty, and pride, 
In all the world ! — When will its turmoil cease ?— 
Father, I come to thee for peace, — for peace !”” 


« «¢ Seek peace,’”’ the Father cried, ** with God above : 
In his good time, all will be peace and love. — f 
Come, and thy wayward thoughts let me reprove.”’ ’ 


In canto three, which occupies the evening of the same day, 
the missionary tells his affecting story; and we are introduced 
in the fourth canto to the assembly of Indian chiefs round the 
fire of sacrifice, (as summoned in the first canto,) where the dif- 
ferent warriors express their determinations to extirpate the. 
Spaniards-or perish in the attempt. ‘The whole of this scene 
is well sustained. As they are sacrificing a Spanish prisoner, 
two warriors appear, bringing in a white woman and child saved 
from a wreck on the shore ; who aré committed to the care of 
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the warriors till the conspiracy against the Spaniards is decided. 
In the fifth canto, the Spanish captive and het child being con- 
fined in a rocky vault near the ocean, an Indian maid comes te 
console her.— For the purpose of machinery, the spirits from 
the Andes assemble at midnight near the valley of Arauco, 


when the genius of the Andes thus prophetically announces 
the death of Valdivia : 


« Andes, thy Spirit then terrific stood, 
Like a vast column o’er the stormy flood, 
Whilst in dread harmony the wizard band 
Sung; circling, o’er the death-devoted land, 


¢¢ Hail the day, and hail the hour, 
That shall crush thy ruthless power, 
Devoted Spain! along the shore, 
The penguin flaps her wings in gore ! 
Whence that shriek? with ghastly eyes, 
See a Chief abandon’d lies ! 


‘¢ Victor of th’ Antarctic world, 
Whose crimson banners were unfurl’d 
O’er the silence of the waves, — 
O’er a land of bleeding slaves ! 
Victor, where is now thy boast ; 
Thy iron steeds, thy mailed host ? 
Hark, I hear his fainting cries ! —— 
Spirits hence ! —— he dies! he dies !”? ’ 


The sixth canto relates the events attending Valdivia and his 
army at the city of Baldivia, previously to his march against the 
Chilians. Here the interest seems to be suspended by the pro- 
tracted song of the Cid: but it revives in the last canto, which 
is full of incident and pathos. —News is brought of the assembly 
of Indians in the valley of Arauco. After an interview with 
Valdivia and the missionary, and certain arrangements, the 
Spanish army begins its march ; — it arrives in sight of the 
enemy ; — the appearance of the Indian warriors is described ; 
—— the fight commences; — Lautaro and the missionary are on 
an eminence near ; — during the conflict, the former sees an 
old Indian warrior just about to be sabred by a Spanish soldier, 
and, thinking that he recognizes his father, rushes into the battle, 
snatches the sword of Valdivia, kills the Spaniard, proclaims 
his name, and turns the event of the combat, in which all the 
Spaniards excepting the missionary and Valdivia are massacred. 
‘This incident is thus related : 


¢ Grim Mariantu led the Indian force 
A-left ; and, rushing to the foremost ‘horse, 
Hurl’d with unerring aim th’involving thong, 


Then fearless sprung amidst the mailed throng. 
Bes vs § Valdivia 
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¢ Valdivia saw the horse, entangled, reel, — 
And shouting, as he rode, ‘ Castile, Castile !” 
Led on the » aes : — like a descending flood, 
It swept, till every spur was black with blood. 
His force a-right, where Collololo led, 
A thousand spears went hissing over-head, 
And feather’d arrows, of each varying hue, 
In glancing arch} beneath the sunbeams flew. 
Dire was the-strife, when ardent Teucapel 
Advancing, in the front of carnage, fell. 
At once, Ongolmo, Elicura, rush’d, 
And swaying their huge clubs together, crush’d 
Horseman and horse ; then bath’d their hands in gore, 
And limb from limb the panting carcase tore. 
Caupolican, where the main battle bleeds, 
Hosts, and succeeding hosts, undaunted leads, 
Till, torn and shatter’d by the ceaseless fire, 
Thousands, with gnashing teeth, and clenched spears, expire. 
Pierc’d by a hundred swords, Ongolmo lies, 
And grasps his club terrific as he dies. 


‘ With breathless expectation on the height, 
Lautaro and Anselmo watch’d the fight : 
Pale and resign’d the meek man stood, and press’d 
More close the holy image to his breast. 
Now nearer to the fight Lautaro drew, 
When on the ground a warrior met his view, 
Upon whose features memory seem’d to trace 
A faint resemblance of his father’s face ; 
O’er him a horseman, with collected might, 
Rais’d his uplifted sword, in act to smite, 
When the youth springing on, without a word, 
Snatch’d from Valdivia’s wearied grasp the sword, 
And smote the soldier through the crest: a yell 
Of triumph burst, as to the ground he fell. 
— Lautaro shouted, “ On! brave brothers, on! t 








Scatter them, like the snow ! —the day is won! 
Lo, me! Lautaro, —Attacapac’s son !” 


‘ The Indians turn: again the battle bleeds— 
Cleft are the helms, and crush’d the struggling steeds. 
’Mid bows, and spears, and many a mangled corse, 
Lies the caparison’d and dying horse, 

That bore so late his master on the plain, 

With nostrils red, high neck, and mantling mane. 
While still the rushing multitudes assail, 

Vain is the fiery tube, the twisted mail ! 

The Spanish horsemen faint : long yells resound, 


As the dragg’d ensign trails the gory ground: 


‘ « Shout, for the Chief is seiz’d !’”?— a thousand cries 
Burst forth —* Valdivia! for the sacrifice !”? 
ind lo, in silent dignity resign’d, 
The poor Anselmo, led in boads, behind, 


Yet 
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Yet wearing, ’mid the terrors of the scene, 
The same pale placid brow, and meek unalter’d mien.’ 


In the eighth and last canto, the chiefs are assembled, after 
the battle, at the place of sacrifice. — Attacapac, brought in 
wounded, recollects his long-lost son, and dies. Valdivia and 
the missionary are now led. before the assembly, to ‘be im- 
molated. Lautaro intercedes for them: but, though at his in- 
treaty the missionary is spared, Valdivia is killed. This pic- 
ture is drawn with a masterly pencil : 


‘ Lautaro turn’d his eyes, and gazing round, 
Beheld Valdivia, and Anselmo, bound ! 
One stood in arms, as with a stern despair, 
His helmet cleft in twain, his temples bare, — 
Where streaks of blood, that dropt upon his mail, 
Serv’d but to show his face more deadly pale: 
His eye-brows, dark and resolute, he bent, 
And stood, compos’d, to wait the dire event. 


¢ Still on the cross his looks Anselmo cast, 
As if all thoughts of this vain world were pass’d, — 
And in a world of light, without a shade, 
Ev’n now his meek and guileless spirit stray’d, 
Where stood the Spanish chief, a mutt’ring sound 
Rose, and each club was lifted from the ground; 
When, starting from his father’s corse, his sword - 
Waving before his once-triumphant lord, 
Lautaro cried, “ My breast shall meet the blows 
But save — save him, to whom my life I owe!” 


€ Valdivia mark’d him with unmoved eye, 
Then look’d upon his bonds, nor deign’d reply ; 
When Mariantu, — stealing with slow pace, 
And lifting high his iron-jagged mace, — 
Smote him to earth —a thousand voices rose, 
Mingled with shouts and yells, ** So fall our foes!’ 


‘ Lautaro gave to tears a moment’s space, 
As black in death he mark’d Valdivia’s face, 
Then rushing to Anselmo, cried, — “ Oh, spare! — 
Look on his cheek, his white and sprinkled hair ; — 
Chiefs, Fathers, Friends, and thou, Caupolican, 
Oh, spare this innocent and holy man!’ 


The woman now comes in, whom Lautaro recognizes as, his 
wife, and the orphan of Anselmo; and they both depart to the 
valley of the Andes, where the old warrior is buried with 
Christian rites by the missionary, who concludes with this pro- 
phetic and appropriately patriotic address over his grave : 


¢ And now Anselmo, his pale brow inclin’d, 
The honour’d relics, dust to dust consign’d, 
With Christian rites, and sung, on bending knee, 
“ Eternam pacem dona, Domine.”’ 
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Then rising up, he clos’d the holy book ; 

And lifting in the beam his lighted look, 

(The cross, with meekness foided on his breast, ) — 

«¢ Here, too,”’ he cried, “* my bones in peace shall rest } 

Few years remain to me, and never more 

Shall I behold, oh! Spain, thy distant shore ! 

Here lay my bones, that the same tree may wave 

O’er the poor Christian’s and the Indian’s grave. 

O may it — (when the sons of future days 

Shall hear our tale, and on the hillock gaze,) 

O may it teach, that charity should bind, 

Where’er they roam, the brothers of mankind! 

"I'he time shall come, when wildest tribes shall hear 

hy voice, O Curist! and drop the slaught’ring spear. 
¢ «¢ Yet, we condemn not him who bravely stood, 

T'o seal his country’s freedom with his blood ; 

And if, in after-times, a ruthless band 

Of fell mvaders sweep my native land, — 

May she, by Chili’s stern example led, 

Hurl back his thunder on the assailant’s head ; 

Sustain’d by Freedom, strike th’ avenging blow, 

And learn one virtue from her ancient foe !”? ” 


We have given the outlines of the argument of this spirited 
and pathetic composition, under a persuasion that, by thus 
drawing the attention of our readers to it, we shall infallibly 
obtain their thanks. Rarely, indeed, have we met with a poem 
of more sterling merit in so unpretending a form. It is an 
epic flight to the New World which manifests considerable 
genius ; little that is stale and hackneyed appears in the narra- 
tive; the whole is full of incident; the poetry is in general 
nervous, varied, and flowing ; and at the burst of patriotism, 
with which it concludes, we could not help exclaiming, Bravo ! 
Bravo ! 





tee 
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Art. IV. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
Parts I. and II. for 1812. 


[ Article concluded from Vol.\xxii. p.47—55.] 
MATHEMATICAL and AsTRonomicaL Papers in Part J. 


Or the Grounds of the Method which La Place has given in 

the second Chapter of the third Book of bis Mécanique Cé- 
laste, for computing the Attractions of Sphercids of every Descrip- 
tion. By James Ivory, 4.M. 

On the Attractions of an extensive Class of Spheroids. By the 
Same, — As it is impossible, within the narrow limits of our 
pages, to give the reader a correct idea of the delicate nature 
of these investigations, we shall attempt nothing farther than 

a general 
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a general view of the contents of the two papers. © The first 
contains an examination of La Place’s method for computing 
the attraction of spheroids, and the origin of an error de- 
tected in it by Mr.Ivory; and the second is employed in 
giving the writer’s own solution of the same problem, under 
certain limitations not noticed by La Place, but which are 
notwithstanding absolutely necessary for the complete solu- 
tion. The great and deserved celebrity of the learned author of 
the Mécanique Céleste, and the high reputation of his work, 
rendered very delicate the task which Mr. Ivory imposed on 
himself: but he has displayed as much judgment in the intro- 
duction of the subject, as ingenuity and analytical skill in his 
investigation of it. 


‘ Ina work,’ he says, ‘ of so great extent as the Mécanique Cé- 
leste, which treats of so great a variety of subjects, all of them very 
difficult and abstruse, it can hardly be expected that no slips nor in- 
advertencies have been admitted. On the other hand, the genius of 
the author is so far above the ordinary cast; his knowledge of the 
subjects he treats is so profound ; and the correctness of his views is 
established by so many important discoveries, that so high an autho- 
rity is not to be contradicted on any material ge without the 
or caution, and on the best grounds. It is also to be observed, 
that the Mécanique Céleste has now been many years before the 
public ; and although the problem of attractions is the foundation of 
many important researches, and is more particularly recommended to 
the notice of mathematicians by the novelty and uncommon turn of the 
analysis ; on which account it may be supposed to have been scruti- 
nized with more than ordinary curiosity; yet nobody has hitherto 
called in question the accuracy of the investigation, These consi- 
derations will no doubt occasion whatever is contrary to the doc- 
trines of La Place, and more especially to his theory of the attrac- 
tion of spheroids, to be received with some degree of scepticism : they 
ought certainly to do so; but our respect even for his authority 
ought not to be carried so far as to preclude all criticism of his works, 
or dissent from his opinions. The writings of no author, on any sub- 
ject, deserve to have more respect and deference paid to them, than 
the writings of La Place on physical astronomy; with this no one 
can be more deeply impressed than the author of this discourse ; and 
it was not till after much meditation that, yielding to the force of the 
proofs which are now to be detailed, he has ventured to advance any 
thing in opposition to the highest authority, in regard to mathematical 
and physical subjects, that is to be found in the present times.’ 


The attraction of spheroids and ellipsoids is one of the most 
important problems in physical astronomy; and such as can 
only be accurately computed by an extension of the fluxional 
or integral calculus, much beyond the original powers of that 
analysis. Previously to the improvements introduced into this 
science by D’Alembert, Euler, &c. the method of treating 
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complex physical problems was by simplifying the data in such 
a manner as to reduce the hypothesis to a case in which the 
known methods would apply: but, by the advances that 
have been made in this department of science within the last 
half century, the powers of analysis are enabled to rise to a 
level with the hypothesis, instead of the latter being reduced 
to the standard of the former. Hence it was that Huygens, in 
attempting the determination of the figure of the earth, as- 
sumed the whole power of its attraction to be at the centre, 
instead of considering it as the result of the mutual gravitation 
of all the particles: he also treated the problem as if the earth 
were merely a fluid body: both of which suppositions were 
admitted only for the purpose of simplifying the data; and 
his result, as we might expect, did not therefore agree with 
observation. It was the same circumstance, also, which led 
Newton to introduce the latter part of Huygens’s hypothesis into 
his solution, though he avoided the former source of error, and 
his result accordingly approached much nearer to the truth: but 
mathematicians now take a much more general and extended 
view of the subject ; and one that at the same time agrees better 
with the observed phznomena of nature, which will by no 
means admit of the hypothesis of the original fluidity of our 
globe. The case exactly in point is that of a solid nucleus, 
covered with a fluid, of no very considerable depth with regard 
to the radius of the nucleus; and the question is to determine 
what figure this body would assume from certain laws of at- 
tractions, when combined with the effects of a revolution of the 
whole about its own axis. This, it must be obvious, is a 
much more intricate inquiry than when the whole body is con- 
sidered as a fluid. When a fluid, covering a solid body, has 
assumed a permanent figure, that figure will depend on the 

ravity at the surface ; while the same gravity, being the com- 
bined effect of the attractions of all the molecules of the com- 
pound body, is itself produced by the form of the surface : so 
that the figure of the surface is in a manner both a datum 
and a quesitum of the problem; and the skill of the analyst 
must be directed to find an expression of the intensity of the 
attractive force, which shall be sufficiently simple, and shall 
likewise preserve in it the elements of the figure of the attract- 
ing solid. La Place’s investigation is of this general nature, and 
he is allowed, on all hands, to have displayed in it an admirable 
degree of skill and ingenuity: yet, says Mr. Ivory, 


* After ane, studied the part of La Place’s work, above re- 
ferred to, with all the attention which the importance of the subject, 
and novelty of the analysis, both conspire to excite, I cannot grant 
that the demonstration which he has given of his proposition is con- 
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clusive. It is defective and erroneous, because a part of the analy- 
tical expression is omitted without examination, and rejected as 
evanescent in all cases ; whereas it is only so in particular spheroids, 
and not in any case on account of any thing which the author ‘proret 
Two consequences have resulted from this error; for, in the first 
place, the method for the attraction of spheroids, as it now stands in the 
Mécanique Céleste, being grounded on this principle, is unsupported 
by any demonstrative proof; and, secondly, that the method is re- 
presented as applicable to all spheroids differing but little from 
spheres, whereas it is true only of such as have their radii expressed 
by functions of a particular class.’ 


As to the consequences of these errors, on the physical 
theories which are built on this method, Mr. Ivory observes 
that, ‘ 


‘ In the first place, the method we are speaking of is entirely unfit 
for finding a priori, by a direct analysis, all the possible figures com- 
patible with a state of permanent equilibrium: for it is exclusively 
confined to spheroids whose radii are rational and integral functions 
of three rectangular co-ordinates of a point in the surface of a sphere, 
and it can only be employed to detect such figures belonging to that 
class as will satisfy the required conditions : on which account the 
analysis of No. 25. liv. 3. cannot be admitted as satisfactory. 

‘ But, in the second place, although it cannot be granted that the 
method of La Place is general for all spheroids that nearly approach 
the spherical figure, it is nevertheless very extensive, and is appli- 
cable to a great variety of cases, comprehending figures of revo- 
lution as well as others to which that character does not belong. 
The class of spheroids that falls within the scope of the method is 
very extensive, embracing all round figures that differ little from 
spheres, if not exactly, at least as nearly as may be required. In 
this point of view, therefore, the real utility of La Place’s solution 
will not be much diminished by its failing in that degree of generality 
which its author conceived it to possess.’ 


Another circumstance, however, is attached to it, which is 
of more importance. Besides the inaccuracy of the investiga- 
tion, it is not well suited to computation, particularly as it re- 
lates to the co-efficients of La Place’s expansions, which are 
formed one after another, beginning with the latter term; so 
that the first term of the series cannot be found without pre- 
viously computing all the rest. ‘This is undoubtedly an im- 
perfection of some moment; which Mr. Ivory, in his solution, 
has wholly avoided.— We can only farther observe that, in our 
opinion, it would be highly acceptable to mathematicians. to 
have these memoirs, with that of the same author on the at- 
tractions of ellipsoids, &c. published in a form that would 
render them more accessible to a number of readers, who will 
scarcely ever see them if confined to the volumes of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 


Observations 
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Observations of a Comet, with Remarks on the Construction of 
its different Parts. By William Herschel, LL.D., F.R.S.— 
The comet, to which this memoir refers, is that brilliant meteor 
which became first visible to the naked eye about the middle 
of August 1811, and continued so till.early in January 1812; 
during which time its splendour and magnitude attracted, in a 
remarkable manner, the attention not only of philosophers and 
astronomers, but of the public in general. Dr. Herschel has 
here furnished us with many interesting facts relative to the 
appearance of the different parts of this comet, in its various 

itions, as referred to the earth and to the sun; to which he 
Soe also added some ingenious remarks respecting the probable 
origin and physical constitution of these bodies. 

It may be proper to remark that the author, in order to pro- 
ceed with the greater uniformity, divides the comet into the 
following distinct regions; viz. the Nucleus, which is the cen- 
tral part, and supposed to be of the nature of the other plane- 
tary bodies ; the Head, which is the bright shining part im- 
mediately surrounding the nucleus; the Cometic Atmosphere 
which, as far as his observations extend, is peculiar at least in 
appearance to this comet, forming a transparent dark circle 
which surrounds the head; the Envelope *, which includes all 
the visible part of the comet beyond the head ; and the Tai/, 
that long train of light which was so remarkably conspicuous 
in the comet of 1811. 

We shall give the results of Dr. Herschel’s observations in 
the same order in which he has detailed the observations them- 
selves. 1. The planetary Body in the Head of the Comet. It was 
at first doubtful whether this comet had any planetary re- 
gion: but, by the application of various powers from 100 to 
600, its existence was ascertained, as well as its apparent and 
linear diameter. The former is stated to be about 0”.775 3; and 
the latter, as determined from the former, and its distance 
from the earth, which was at that time 114 millions of miles, 
is found to be 428 miles. It is obvious, however, that little 
dependence can be placed on these results, in consequence of 
the minuteness of the subtended angle. 

The colour of the planetary disc was of a pale ruddy tint, 
like that of such equally small stars as are inclined to red. It 





* What is here called the Envelope is named by Dr. Herschel the 
Coma, in his description of the comet of 1807; and what is here 
called the Head in that of 1812 was before denominated the Chevelure. 
We deem this an unnecessary multiplication of terms, for denotin 
objects which cannot but be considered as the same things, hough 
probably under different modifications. 
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was not always situated in the centre of the head of the comet, 


but had with respect to it various degrees of excentricity. Its 
light the author supposes to be emitted from its own body ; 
because it would otherwise have had a gibbous appearance, the 
phasis of its illumination at the time of observation, on the sup- 
position of reflected light, being as 1.6 to 2: but it is even 
very doubtful whether this diminution of light would have 
been perceptible in so small a body. 

Of the Head of the Comet.— The author first details his 
observations as to the light of this part, which he describes 
to be of a greenish, or bluish green cast, and of very peculiar 
appearance. Its apparent diameter is stated to be on Oct. 6th 
about 3° 45”, and its linear diameter about 127 thousand 
miles. 

The transparent and elastic Atmosphere about the Head. —*In 
every instrument,’ says the author, ‘through which I have 
examined the comet, I perceived a comparatively very faint or 
rather darkish interval surrounding the head wherein the gra- 
dually diminishing light of the centre brightness was lost, 
This can only be accounted for by admitting a transparent 
elastic atmosphere to envelope the head of the comet.’ The 
apparent diameter. of this atmosphere is stated at 15’, and its 
linear diameter at 507 thousand miles. 

The bright Envelope. —This, as we have observed, constitutes 
the extreme visible part of the body of the comet, immediatel 
above the cometic atmosphere; the colour of the light of 
which is stated to be yellowish, and forming a striking con- 
trast with the greenish tint of the head. Its apparent diame- 
ter was 19’; and its linear, more than 643 thousand miles. 

The Tail of the Comet.—'The most brilliant phenomenon that 
accompanies a comet is the stream of light which we call its 
tail; and the computed length of which, in the present in- 
stance, on the 15th. of October, was upwards of 100 millions 
of miles, extending over an arc, at that time, of 23! degrees. 
Its apparent greatest breadth, at the same time, was about 62 
degrees, answering to about 15 millions of miles. 

Dr. H.’s following observations relate to the gradual return 
of the comet to its original nebulous appearance; the progres- 
sive vanishing of the planetary body ; the disappearance of the 
transparent part of the atmosphere, under the cover of the 
scattered light of the contracted envelope ; the ‘uncommon ap- 
pearance on the dissolution of the envelope ; the alterations in 
the angle of its direction ; the shortening of the tail ; and the 
increasing darkness between the streams that inclose the tail. 
These changes, he thinks, cannot arise from the increased dis- 
tance of the comet, which could only occasion an alteration in 
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the apparent magnitude of the several parts, but from the ac. 
tual physical alteration which he remarked in the construction 
of the comet. 

. Hitherto, we have attended Dr. Herschel only in his minute 
description of very accurate and patient observations : but we 
must now accompany him into the airy regions of fancy and 
conjecture. 

On thereal Construction of the Comet and its various Parts, 
— Here the author states that, from his observations, no doubt 
can be entertained respecting the spherical form of the nu- 
cleus, the head, and the cometic atmosphere: but, as to the 
bright envelope, he maintains that it can have no other form 
than that of an inverted hollow cone, terminating at its vertex 
in an equally hollow cap, of nearly a hemispherical construc- 
tion ; the sides of which hollow cone cannot, he thinks, be of 
any considerable thickness, since it would otherwise have taken 
away, by the scattered rays of its lustre, the appearance of the 
dark or transparent atmosphere above mentioned, and have pre- 
vented the appearance of such extremely small stars through it 
as were seen in the course of his investigations. The same 
hypothesis explains the reason of the dark parts seen in the 
tail towards the middle of its breadth : which may be referred 
to the less thickness of luminous matter through which they 
were viewed, compared with that of the sides of the cone; the 
tatio of which he states to be about as 5 to 1. 

The Doctor next proceeds to examine the solar agency on 
the production of cometic phenomena. Here he observes 
that, 


‘ In its approach to a perihelion, a comet becomes exposed to the 
action of the solar rays, which, we know, are capable of producing 
light, heat, and chemical effects. That their influence on the present 
comet has caused an expansion and decomposition of the cometic 
matter, we have experienced in the growing condition of the tail, 
and shining quality of its light, which seems to be of a phosphoric 
nature. ‘T’he way by which these effects have been produced may be 
supposed to be as follows. 

¢ The matter contained in the head of the comet would be dilated 
by the action of the sun, but chiefly in that hemisphere of it which 
is immediately exposed to the solar influence; and being more in- 
creased in this direction than on the opposite side, it would become 
excentric when referred to the situation of the body of the comet: 
but as the head is what draws our greatest attention, on account of 
its brightness, the little planetary body would appear to be in the 
excentric situation in which we have seen it.’ 


On similar principles, the author accounts for the appearance 
of the cometic atmosphere ; which, in all probability, he says, 
we should never have discovered, had not the action of the sun 
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¢aused the phosphoric matter (which, when at a distance from 
that body, is collected in a spherical form about the head,) to rise 
to a certain height in it, thus rendering its existence certain, or 
at least extremely probable. — After these remarks, with some 
others relative to the tail, and the return of the comet to its 
nebulous appearance, Dr. H. concludes his memoir with what 
he imagines to be the result of a comet’s perihelion passage ; 
and these conjectures, though speculative, being novel and in- 
enious, we shall transcribe them. 
Of the Result of a Comet’s perihelion Passage. 


¢ The quality of giving out light, although it may always reside 
in a comet, as it does in the immensity of the nebulous matter which 
I have shown to exist in the heavens, is exceedingly increased by its 
approach to the sun. Of this we should not be so sensible, if it 
were not accompanied with an almost inconceivable expansion and 
rarefaction of the luminous substance of the comet about the time of 
its perihelion passage. _ 

‘It is admitted, on all hands, that the act gf shining denotes a 
decomposition in which, at least, light is given out; but that many 
other elastic volatile substances may escape at the same time, espe. 
cially in so high a degree of rarefaction, is far from improbable. | 

‘ Then since light certainly, and very likely other subtile fluids, 
also escape in great abundance, during a considerable time, before 
and after a comet’s nearest approach to the sun, I look upon a 
perihelion passage, in some degree, as an act of consolidation. 

‘ If this idea should be admitted, we may draw some interesting 
conclusions from it. Let us, for example, compare the phenomena 
that accompanied the comet of 1807 with those of the present one. 
The first of these in its approach to the sun came within 61 millions 
of miles of it, and its tail, when longest, covered an extent of 9 mil- 
lions. The present one, in its perihelion, did not come so near the 
sun by nearly 36 millions of miles, and nevertheless acquired a tail 
gt millions longer than that of the former. The difference in their 
distances from the earth when these measures were taken was but 
about 2 millions. 

‘ Then may we not conclude, that the consolidation of the comet 
of 1807, when it came to the perihelion, had already been carried to 
a much higher degree than that of the present one, by some former 
approach to our sun, or to other similarly constructed celestial bodies, 
such as we have reason to believe the fixed stars to be ? 

‘ And that comets may pass round other suns than ours is rendered 
probable from our knowing, as yet, with certainty, the return of only 
one comet among the great number that have been observed. 

‘ Since, then, from what has been said, it is proved that the ine 
fluence of the sun upon our present comet has been beyond all com- 
parison greater than it was upon that of 1807; and since we cannot 
suppose our sun to have altered so much in its radiance as to be the 
cause of the difference, have we not reason to suppose, that the matter 
of the present comet has, either very seldom, or never before, passed 
through some perihelion, by which it could have been eo much con- 
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densed as the preceding comet? Hence, may we not surmise that 
the comet of 1807 was more advanced in maturity than the present 
one; that is to say, that it was coniparatively a much older comet ?” 


As this idea of age, the author seems to apprehend, may 
not suit the opinions of some of his readers, he next suggests a 
different hypothesis, in some measure free from this objection : 
but we cannot follow him farther in these regions of conjecture. 


Part II. 


Observations of a Second Comet, with Remarks on its Construc- 
tion. By William Herschel, LL.D., /.R.S.— This comet 
was visible in a good telescope in January 1812, before the other 
disappeared, but was, we believe, never perceptible by the naked 
eye during its short stay in our regions. Its appearance in the 
telescope was materially different from that of its predecessor. 
Instead of a brilliant head and very small nucleus, the light was 
here very faint, and the nucleus very large. Its apparent diame- 
ter, when its distance was 1.0867, that of the earth from the sun 
being 1, was 5”2744; and this gives 2637 miles for its linear 
diameter, which is about the size of the moon. Dr. Herschel 
had also reason to suppose that it did not shine by its own 
light, but by means of the reflected rays of the sun. We con- 
fess that we do not like to admit principles so diametrically 
opposite, in the case of bodies so obviously of the same nature. 

ight it not be supposed that the planetary discs of all comets 
shine by reflected light, while their heads shine by their own 
phosphoric nature? This would account for the different ap- 
pearances observed in different comets, without attributing to 
them qualities that are directly opposite to each other. Dr. H,. 
computes that the tail of this comet did not exceed 659,000 
miles; while that of the other was 100 millions. On the - 
whole, according to his idea of the consolidation of comets, 
this had nearly arrived at its planetary state; being very little 
more affected by its perihelion passage than a planet would 
have been under similar circumstances. 

Of the Attraction of such Solids as are terminated by Planes ; 
and of Solids of greatest Attraction. By Thomas Knight, 
Esgq.—The general problem which the author proposes in this 
memoir is the following: ¢ Any solid regular or irregular, 
terminated by plane surfaces, being given, to find both in quan- 
tity and direction its action on a point given in position, either 
within it or without it.” Mr. Knight observes that mathema- 
ticians, in treating of the attraction of bodies, have almost en- 
tirely confined their attention to those solids which are bounded 
by curved surfaces: Mr. Playfair being the only writer who 
has. touched.on.the subject of the attraction of solids bounded 
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by planes, and this only of two different figures; viz. the 
parallelopiped, and isosceles pyramid, with a rectangular base, 
on a point at its vertex. 

The fact is that the partiality, which mathematicians have 
manifested for the former class of problems, arises from their 
application to and intimate connection with physical problems 
of the highest interest in astronomical resdatehion' while the 
latter are much more limited in point of application, and may 
be considered, at least many of them, as subjects of curiosity 
rather than of real utility. Since, however, cases occur, parti- 
cularly in the determination of the attraction of mountains, in 
which it is desirable to ascertain the quantity and direction of 
the attractive power of an irregular mass on a given point, we 
are far from considering Mr. Knight’s memoir as an useless 
speculation ; and, with regard to its execution, it is certainly 
very creditable to his genius and mathematical talents. We 
are therefore sorry that the nature of the subject, and the ne- 
cessity of diagrams to explain the principles of the investiga- 
tions, will not admit of our entering into that detail respecting 
it to which we should otherwise be disposed. Some of the 
results, however, are too general and interesting to be passed 
unnoticed. We select the following as not requiring the assist- 
ance of diagrams. 

1. The attraction of a sphere is to that of an infinite circular 
cylinder of the same diameter (on a point at the surface of 
each) as % to 1, which is the ratio of the solidity of a sphere to 
that of its circumscribing cylinder. 

2. The attraction of the whole infinite cylinder, on f, is to 
the attraction of that half which is farthest from that point, as 
the circumference of a circle is to its diameter. 

3. Consequently, the attraction of the nearest half is to that 
of the farthest half, as the difference between the circum- 
ference and diameter of a circle is to the diameter, or nearly as 
2 to I. 

4. The equation of the curve, which bounds the plane of 
greatest attraction, is expressed thus, at x*—(x* 4+ 9*) * = 0, and 
consequently, by the revolution of this curve about its axis, the 
solid of greatest attraction will be generated. 

5. Of all infinitely long cylinders, having the areas of their 
bases or transverse sections equal, that which has a circle for 
its base will exert the greatest action on a point at its surface, 

6. The solid of revolution which shall have the greatest at- 
traction on a point in its axis, when the force is inversely as 
the mth power of the distance, and the density is either uni- 
form or any function whatever of « and 7, (T being the per- 
pendicular tet fall from any particle to the axis of the solid, 
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and x the distance between the foot of that perpendicular and 
the attracted point,) will have for the equation of its gene- 
mtt 

rating curve, a” x= (x*+y’) 2 3 which, when m= 2, as 
in the case of gravity, becomes a* x = (x*+9*)?, or a* x*= 
(~*-+ y*)’, as before shewn. 

4. In the case of an infinitely long cylinder of greatest at- 
traction, the force being still supposed to vary inversely as the 
mth power of the distance, the general equation of its base 





m=" 4. C=0°3; which, when m= 2, be- 


. x 
will be na) er 


2 
comes, including the correction, > = 13 so that the in- 


finitely long cylinder of greatest attraction, with this value of 
m, will be an infinitely long rectangle, with its edge turned to 
the attracted point. 

If m = 3, the equation is ax=*+y": if m= 4, the equa- 
tion is a* x = (x*+ yr) which is Playfair’s curve of equal 
attraction. 

8. If m be any whole number, and the density be either 
uniform or as any function of x and y, (these representing still 
the same as No. 6.,) the same curve which, by revolving, ge- 
nerates the solid of greatest attraction when the force 1s in- 
versely as the mth power, will be the base of the infinitely. 
long cylinder of greatest attraction, when the force is inversely 
as the (m+ 1)th power of the distance. 

The last general theorem is extremely interesting, both for 
its simplicity and its universality ; and several more of a similar 
kind might have been enumerated but for the reason above 
stated. Many others, also, not contained in the memoir, 
— be proposed and solved on the same principle. 

n the Penetration of a Hemisphere by an indefinite Number of 
equal and similar Cylinders. By the Same. — A partial case of 
this problem was first proposed by Viviani, and solved by him 
on pure geometrical principles ; while some other mathema- 
ticians completed the same by the application of the new ana- 
lysis. ‘The problem, however, here given, is much more 
general than the above mentioned; viz. ‘ To pierce a he- 
misphere, perpendicularly on the plane of its base, with an 
number of equal and similar cylinders ; of such a kind, that, 
if we take away from the hemisphere those portions of the 
cylinders that are within it, the remaining part shall admit of 
an exact cubature; and if we take away, from the surface 
of the hemisphere, those portions cut out by the cylinders, the 
remaining surface shall admit of an exact quadrature.’ 
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Mr. Knight illustrates both his construction and his investi- 
gations by a diagram: but the former may be comprehended 
without that aid, viz. Let 2” be the required number of cy- 
linders, and conceive any radius C B, of the circular base of 
the hemisphere, to be drawn from-the centre C ; on each side 
of which let radii be drawn to every point in the circumfe- 
rence. On each of these radii C 4, set off from the centre 
the cosine of times the angle BCA; and the curve, passing 
through these several points, will form the base of one of the 
equal and similar cylinders required, which will always be 
algebraical while 2 is a whole number. It is very remarkable 
that, with this construction, the remaining parts both of the 
solid and its surface will continue the same, whatever be the 
number of cylinders : the former being expressed by $ r’, and 
the latter by 4 r*; where r denotes the radius of the hemisphe- 
rical base. 

Observations on the Measurement of three Degrees of the Meri- 
dian conducted in England by Lieut, Colonel Mudge. By Don 
Joseph Rodriguez. (Communicated hy Joseph Mendoza Rios, Esq. 
F.R.S.) —It is the constant practice of the committee of the 
Royal Society to publish, at the beginning of every new vo- 
lume, an advertisement, informing the reader that they do not 
deem themselves responsible as a body for the opinions con- 
tained in any of the papers which may appear in their ‘Tran- 
sactions, nor for the certainty of the facts there stated; the 
general rule for their decision being ‘* the importance and sin- 
gularity of the subjects, or the advantageous manner of treat- 
ing them, without pretending to answer for the certainty of 
the facts, or the propriety of the reasonings contained in the 


‘several papers so published ; which must still rest on the credit 


or judgment of their respective authors.” — It will be particu- 
larly necessary for the reader to bear this in mind in the perusal 
of the present memoir; the purport of which may be expressed 
in a very few words. It contains a charge of inaccuracy in the 
execution of the Trigonometrical Survey of England, preferred 
by Don Joseph Rodriguez, ene of the Spanish commissioners 
associated with MM. Biot and Arago, for the continuation of 
the French arc from Barcelona to Formentera. This connec- 
tion of the author with the French philosophers leads us to wish 
that the present paper had not appeared in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society: since, without attributing to Don J. Rod- 
riguez any invidious motive, his impartiality might fairly have 
been doubted, in any comparison between the two measure- 
ments; and certainly the paper cannot be attentively read 
without perceiving a strong prejudice in favour of the French 
operations. In speaking of them, the writer says, ‘ The 
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details of their operations, observations, and calculations, were 
subsequently examined by a committee of men of science, 
many of whom were foreigners, collected at Paris, who con- 
firmed their results, and by the sanction of such a union of 
talents, gave such a degree of credit and authenticity to their. 
conclusions as could scarcely be acquired by other means ;’ 
and we have no doubt that the author, notwithstanding the 
advertisement above mentioned, will in future conceive that he 
is justified in pleading the sanction of the committee of the 
Royal Society for the publication of his memoir, as equally 
conclusive of the inaccuracy of the English measurement. 

After the preceding compliments to Delambre and Méchain, 
and similar tributes to Biot, Arago, and Svanberg, he proceeds 
to his examination of the English survey. 


‘ These new measures,’ he says, alluding to the three former, 
¢ were found to confirm, in a remarkable manner, the general results 
of those which had preceded, and gave very nearly the same propor- 
tion for the excentricity and other dimensions of the globe, so that 
there would not have remained the smallest doubt respecting the 
figure of the earth being flattened at the poles, had there not been 
a fourth measurement performed in England, at the same time as 
that nndertaken in Lapland, the results of which were entirely the 
reverse. This measurement, which comprised an arc of 2° 50°, was 
undertaken by Lieut. Col. Mudge, with instruments of the most 
perfect construction that had ever yet been finished by any artist, 
contrived and executed for that express purpose by the cobibieites 
Ramsden. The details of the observations and other operations of 
Lieut. Col. Mudge may be seen in the volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions for the year 1803 ; and one cannot but admire the beaut 
and perfection of the instruments employed by that skilful observer, 
as well as the scrupulous care bestowed on every part of the service 
on which he was engaged. Bengal lights were employed on this oc- 
casion, as objects at the several stations, and their position appears 
to have been determined, with the utmost precision, by the theodolite 
of Ramsden, which reduces all angles to the plane of the horizon, 
and with such a degree of correctness, that the error in the sum of 
the three angles of any triangle is scarcely, in any instance, found to 
exceed three seconds of a degree, and in general not more than a 
small fraction of a second. 

* Accordingly, the geodetical observations were conducted with 
a degree of exactness which hardly can be exceeded ; and even if we 
suppose for a moment, that the chains made use of in the measure- 
ment of the bases, may not admit of equal precision with the rods of 
platina employed in France, nevertheless the degree of care employed 
in their construction, in the mode of using them, and the pains taken 
to verify their measures, were such, that no error that can have oc- 
curred in the length of the base, could make any perceptible difference 
in the sides of the series of triangles, of which the whole extent does 
not amount 40 so much as three degrees. 
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¢ Nevertheless, the results deduced by the author from this mea-. 
sure alone, would lead to the supposition that the earth, instead of 
being flattened at the poles, is in fact more elevated at that part than 
at the equator, or at least that its surface is not that of a regular 
solid. For the measures of different degrees on the meridian, as re- 
duced by Lieut. Col. Mudge, increase progressively towards the 
equator. 

‘ The following table of the different measures of a degree in 
fathoms is given by the author in his memoir : 


Latitude. Fathoms. 
52° 50 30° - = = 60,766 
52 38 56 © oink - 60,769 
$2 28 6 - : - 60,794 
52 2 20 Pres. - . 60,820 
51 51 4 - = = 60,849 
51 25 18 - - - 60,864 
sr 13 18 - - - 60,890 
SI 2 54 - : - 60,884 


¢ The singularity of these results excites a suspicion of some in- 
correctness in the observations themselves, or in the method of calcu- 
lating from them. ‘The author has not informed us in his memoir, 
what were the formule which he employed in the computations of 
the meridian ; but one sees' by the arrangement of his materials, that 
he made use of the method of the perpendiculars, without regard to 
the convergence of the meridians; and — this method is not 
rigorously exact, it can make but a very few fathoms more in the 
total arc, and will have very little effect upon the magnitude of 
each degree. [It is therefore a more probable supposition, that if any 
errors exist, they have occurred in the astronomical observations, but 
it is scarcely possible to determine the amount of the errors, or in 
what part of the arc they may have occurred, excepting by a direct 
and rigorous computation of the geodetical measurement. I have, 
therefore, been obliged to have recourse to calculations, which I 


have‘conducted according to the method and formule invented and 
published by M. Delambre.’ 


We cannot enter very minutely into the method pursued by 
Don J. Rodriguez for the detection of this supposed error, but 
we intend to give a general view of it. We must first, how- 
ever, be allowed to make one observation on what we consider 
to be.a want of ingenuousness in the preceding passage: we 
allude to that part in which the author asserts that, admitting 
an error, there was more reason 2 priori to suspect it to lie in 
the astronomical observations, than in either the geodetical ob- 
servations or the calculations; and that he therefore merel 
went over the latter in consequence of their connection wit 
the former, and not with the expectation of detecting any in- 
accuracy in this part. Now we appeal to any man, who ig 
conversant in these matters, whether, supposing an error to 
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exist, it is not much more likely to occur in the geodetical 
operations or calculations, than in the astronomical observa- 
tions; and we have little doubt that such was the author’s 
own opinion in the first instance. The fact is, however, that 
he had gone over the calculations before he wrote this para- 
graph, and found all that part extremely correct; and then, in 
order that it might act least against his own conclusion, he 
states it as a circumstance which was 2 priori to be expected. 
Had the author said, * my first idea was that the error was 
in the geodetical part of the operations: but, on recomputing 
them on different principles from those that were employed by 
Col. Mudge, I find them perfectly correct; and therefore, the 
error must be in the astronomical observations ;” —had he, 
we say, given the sentence in this form, it would have put 
us on our guard with respect to admitting the latter infe- 
rence: whereas, by the turn which he has given to it, he in 
some measure prepares the reader to receive his conclusion, by 
referring him to the astronomical observations as the most pro- 
bable source of error. 

Let us now take a concise view of Don J. Rodriguez’s in- 
vestigations and conclusions. 

For this purpose, without inquiring at present concerning 
the nature of the particular elements which the author has em- 
ployed in his calculations, it will be sufficient to observe that 
they are deduced from other measurements, with which the 
English measurement does not agree, at least in the subdivision 
of the arc; for, as to the whole arc, they coincide as nearly as 
we might expect, on the supposition of the earth being a per- 
fect spheroid. 

With regard to the absolute measured length of the arc in 
fathoms, it has been verified, as we have seen, by the compu- 
tation of the whole series of triangles, from Col. Mudge’s own 
data; and therefore no doubt remains as to the accuracy of this 
part of the undertaking. ‘The whole angular measure of the 
arc also agrees very nearly with the result which might have 
been expected, by assuming the earth to be a perfect spheroid, 
of certain excentricity, and its equatorial radius of given mag- 
nitude: but, if the same elements be used in the subdivided 
arc, the results do not agree; and this disagreement is that 
which constitutes the singularity of the English measurement. 

Now Don Joseph Rodriguez, in order to discover the cause 
of this disagreement, assumes the earth to be a perfect spheroid, 
of which the compression is somewhere between 335 and 31; 
and its equatorial radius between certain limits corresponding 
with these degrees of excentricity. With these elements, he 
computes what the number of degrees of the above mea- 
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sured arc ought to be on the above hypotheses, and finds that 

it nearly agrees with that which is deduced from Colonel 
Mudge’s observations, which in course ought to have been ex- 
pected ; because he knew, previously to his computation, that 
the whole arc, compared with that with which he compared 
those of Delambre and Méchain, would give nearly the same 
elements, and consequently these elements would give nearly 
the same results. ‘This coincidence therefore proves nothing 
with regard to the accuracy of the two extreme observations of 
the English arc, but merely the near agreement between the re- 
sults of this measurement and that of Delambre, which in fact 
was previously known. For the same reason, the disagreement 
between the observed and computed parts of the subdivided arc 
is no proof of any znuccuracy in the intermediate observations; 
it merely shews their want of agreement with the French re- 
sults, and even with the whole arc of which they form the 
parts; — a circumstance also previously known, and which in 
fact gave rise to this author’s investigations. Hence we may 
conclude, without any farther observations, that this memoir 
proves nothing but the author’s extreme partiality for French 
science ; because, unless it be admitted as an axiom that the 
French measures are perfectly correct, and that the earth is a 
perfect spheroid of rotation, not the least dependance can be 
placed on the conclusion which the author has drawn from his 
investigation. 

As to the French measurement, we do not dispute its ac- 
curacy; we know and respect the talents of the two able ma- 
thematicians under whom it was conducted; and we wish not 
to estimate its correctness by elements and hypotheses drawn 
from the English trigonometrical survey: but, at the same 
time, we deny the right which Don J. Rodriguez has assumed, 
of judging of the latter by inferences deduced from the 
former. 

We conceive that we have justly arrived at the above con- 
clusions, without any reference to the particular elements which 
the author has assumed; let us now, before we finish, be- 
Stow a few lines on this subject. In the first place, it must be 
obvious to every reader that, unless the earth be a spheroid, 
and very regularly so, as the author has assumed, not one word 
of his observations, nor one line of his calculations, deserves a 
moment’s attention: the first question, therefore, naturally is, 
“‘ What is the opinion of philosophers on this subject ?” to 
which we may answer, that nearly all, whose judgment is 
most to be respected, agree that the earth is not an uniform 
spheroid, nor even any solid of rotation. They have been led 
to this conclusion from the discordancy between the different 
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degrees of excentricity, drawn from a comparison of different 
measures ; these varying in all degrees between ;j, and ziz 
both extremes arising out of a comparison of French measures 
with each other; see La Place, Exposition, p. §6.; also Puissant, 
Geodesia, p. 187. and p.222. Yet, in direct contradiction to 
these authorities, and numerous others that might be brought, 
Don J. Rodriguez assumes the earth to be a spheroid, and very 
regularly so, and on this ipse dixit alone he wishes to destroy all 
confidence in the results of the English measurement. 

Another cirumstarice, we think, is conclusive as to the credit 
that is due to the present memoir. According to the writer, it 
appears that the principal astronomical error must have oc- 
curred at the station at Arbury Hill, where the computed and 
observed latitudes differ little less than 5” which discrepancy 
he attributes wholly to Col. Mudge. Now it happens unfor- 
tunately for Don Joseph Rodriguez, that the latitude of this 
place is readily verified by means of Blenheim Observatory, 
which is situated on very nearly the same meridian; and the 
distance between the parallels of latitude of the two places is 
only 139,322 feet. ‘This distance gives for the difference of 
latitude 22° 5933; and the absolute difference of the two, .as 
determined from the observations made at Arbury Hill by 
Col. Mudge, and those made for five years at Blenheim, gives 
for this difference 22 59% 6; whichis a most remarkable coin- 
cidence, confirming at once the accuracy of the astronomical 
observations at this station, and therefore also of necessity ma- 
nifesting the fallacy of Don Rodriguez’s investigations, or at 
least of the inferences which he deduces from them. 

That the English survey presents very singular results, we 
readily admit; and that philosophers should feel a desire of ac- 
counting for them, and other similar anomalies, independently 
of an irregular formation in our globe, we can easily imagine ; 
because, while a system of uniformity and order is almost every 
where apparent in the grandest operations of nature, the mind 
seems unwilling to admit a deviation from it in this particular 
instance. We must, however, be careful that the judgment is 
not biassed on this account; the perfect spheroidal figure of the 
earth is but an hypothesis ; and an hypothesis, not completely 
confirmed by experiment or observation, is always to be ad- 
mitted with extreme caution. It is this principle, introduced 
by Bacon, and adopted by Newton, which places modern phi- 
losophy so pre-eminently above that of the antients ; and it is 
our duty to preserve it unimpaired. 

This consideration will not prevent us from examining, very 
minutely, any deviations from what appears to be a rational hy- 
pothesis ; it only guards us against a too precipitate conclusion, 
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and teaches us rather to bend the hypothesis to the experiment 
than the experiment to the hypothesis. 

The near approach of the general figure of the earth to that 
of a perfect spheroid is certainly a rational hypothesis: yet, at 
present, without making a partial selection of results, it is 
rather contradicted than confirmed by experiment ; and there- 
fore it ought not to be assumed as a fact in any philosophical 
inquiry. Even if this be admitted, several circumstances still 
remain which may affect the results of geodetical operations, 
besides those of inaccuracy in the observations; of the former, 
local attractions are perhaps the most common, which may 
have been more or less experienced in all undertakings of this 
kind. It is also not improbable, as Col. Mudge has suggested, 
that our insular situation, with an immense continent on one 
side and an extended ocean on the other, may be very unfa- 
vourable for delicate astronomical observations. While, 
therefore, so many sources may be assigned for the anomalies 
in question, even after the spheroidal figure of the earth is ad- 
mitted, it seems unfair to attribute them to errors in the prac- 
tical operations ; particularly in a case in which all such as 
could be submitted to re-examination were found so remarkably 
correct and satisfactory. 

We have dwelt rather longer on this memoir than we at first 
intended: but we trust that the importance of the subject will 
be a sufficient apology. 

On a Periscopic Camera Obscura and Microscope. By William 
Hyde Wollaston, M.D., Sec. R.S. —Dr. Wollaston’s theory 
and construction of what he terms periscopic spectacles are 
both well understood. In this paper, he has extended the 
same principles to the Camera Obscura and Microscope. The 
object, in both cases, is to obtain a more extended and distinct 
field of vision, by the substitution of a meniscus, instead of 
the principal lens, sin the Camera Obscura, and by a particular 
application of the’lenses in the microscope. ‘The principles are 
precisely the same, as to the application of the meniscus, both 
in the spectacles and in the Camera Obscura: but still the 
former is more easily demonstrated on mathematical principles 
than the latter; and the author has therefore recourse to ex- 
periment, which sufficiently illustrates the nature and extent of 
his improvement in this instrument, but which, in consequence 
of the diagrams, cannot be explained in this place. 

Having thus discharged our long-standing debt of attention 
to the Transactions of this learned body for the year 1812, we 
mean in our next number to pay our respects to their memoirs 
for 1813. 
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Arr. V. A Critical Examination of the Writings of Richard Cum- 
berland, Esq. ; with an occasional literary Inquiry into the Age in 
which he lived, and the Contemporaries with whom he flourished. 
Also, Memoirs of his Life, and an Appendix, containing T'wenty- 
six original Letters, relating to a Transaction not mentioned in his 
Memoirs. A new and improved Edition. By William Mudford. 
2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 670. 11. 1s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 


A T the sale of the library of an eminent scholar of the last 
age, a book was put up by the auctioneer with this puff, 
that it contained the Doctor’s manuscript-notes. Thus recom- 
mended, it obtained a high price: but, when the bappy pur- 
chaser took home his lot, the only note which it contained was 
in these words, — ‘ This book is not worth reading.” After 
having patiently proceeded through the present minute and 
elaborate examination of the numerous writings of Mr. Cum- 
berland, within a page or two of the end we meet with a note 
by Mr. Mudford which is very similar in its purport to the 
above, and which ought to have saved him and the reader much 
trouble. In reference to the works of Cumberland which he 
has been so critically analyzing, he observes that ‘a very small 
portion of them will be required by posterity.’ What is the 
amount of this confession? It is a declaration that he had 
been wasting his talents in discussing the merits of writings 
which will never be sought. —Cumberland was a very volumi- 
nous author; asaplay-wright ‘ breeding every season,” and in 
some seasons more than once: but it was not necessary that 
his biographer and critical examiner should now enter into a 
full discussion of the qualities of a// his dramas, and dissect the 
several characters which they contain. After the public has 
been long apprized of the nature of an author’s productions, 
and has decided on the life of some and the death of others, no 
good purpose seems likely to be answered by making the dead 
men pass a second time through the fire. 

If we advert to these volumes as containing Memoirs of 
Cumberland’s life, it is singular that Mr. M. should allege, as 
he does at p. 256., ‘his avowed purpose and design to be to 
produce. an original work,’ when his narrative treads in the steps 
of the very Memoir which the deceased author had given of 
himself. Indeed, so largely had Mr. M. borrowed from the 
book on which his own is founded, that (as we are told in the 
second preface) ‘ the publishers of Mr. Cumberland’s Memairs 
conceived that the extracts which he had selected from them 
had a tendency to diminish the value of their property, and 
obtained therefore an injunction restraining the sale of this 
work :’ an injunction which has obliged Mr. M., in the new 
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borrowed from the Memoirs of Cumberland written by him- 


self *, and very dextrously to fill up the places thus made. 


vacant by rehearsing the substance of the expunged extract, 
and by subjoining apposite observations; so that the paging 
of the second edition exactly corresponds with that of the first, 
and the Index at the end is adapted alike to both. 

For undertaking a new life of Cumberland, perhaps little 
apology would be required from Mr. Mudford. He who sits 
down to compile Memoirs of himself may be better acquainted 
with the subject of his book than me body else: but it is not 
very probable that he will tell all that he knows; and it may be 
fairly suspected, without a violation of candour, that judgment 
will at times be blinded by self-love. Different motives may 
be assigned for the same action, and a different colouring given 
to the same train of facts. It is manifest from the letters 
published in the Appendix to this edition, that Mr. Cumber- 
land did not reveal all the material transactions of his life; and 
that his ministerial patrons are not chargeable with a// that 
neglect of him, of which he so bitterly complains in his Memoirs. 
His case of the Spanish mission, as told by himself, appears 
hard in the extreme, and a mystery is thrown over the affair 
which it is now difficult to unravel. ‘The perplexing circum- 
stance is not only that the King of Spain, to whose court Cum- 
berland was sent, should offer to pay him his expences, and 
that our court should withhold them: but that the King of 
Spain should make the proposal through his minister, accom- 
panied by the declaration of a belief that these expences would 
not be liquidated by the court of which Mr. C. was an accre- 
dited agent. + It would hence appear that Cumberiand did not 
execute his delicate business as a diplomatist to the satisfaction 
of his employers: but, if the ministry refused him the remu- 
neration which he sought on that ground, they had previously 
allowed him to sell the patent of his office of Provost Marshal 
in the province of South Carolina, for a larger sum than he 
had expended in Spain, though this circumstance is not noticed 
in the account which he gives of himself. It will be said that 
his profitable sale of the patent of Provost Marshal was in 
1770, and that his letter of recall from Spain was in 1781; and 
that the advantage obtained in one instance could not be fairly 
deemed a consideration for his loss in the other: but, however 
the case really stood, it is a fact that not even a memorial to 





* See M. R. Vol. 1. N.S. p. 225. 

+ The expressions of the Spanish minister’s letter to Mr.C. are 
remarkable: ¢I have reason to apprehend you will find yourself 
abandoned and deceived by your employers,’ p. 372. 
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Lord North obtained him any redress; and the singular asser- 
tion made by the King of Spain through his minister, on Cum- 
berland’s taking leave at Madrid, was verified. Will this 
curious affair be ever elucidated ? | 

The facts which Mr. C. has related of himself afford ground 
for biographical comment, and may be considered as materials 
in the hands of a writer who undertakes a more finished repre- 
sentation of him than his own Memoirs afford. ‘£ These,’ says 
Mr. M., ¢ will always be regarded as an authentic history of his 
private and public life,as far as he has thought it proper to disclose 
the particulars of either; and they will always be esteemed for 
that fund of literary anecdote which they contain, and in the 
detail of which Cumberland peculiarly excels. A great chasm, 
however, they must leave in every thing relating to his writings, 
except the simple statement of their production, or of the events 
connected with their success or failure: and this chasm it has 
been my object to fill up in the present work.’ We must allow 
that, in the filling up of this chasm, we find much to applaud ; 
and, if Mr. M. had not descended to that minuteness of cri- 
ticism in noticing many of his hero’s inferior performances, to 
which we have already alluded, we should have been still better 
pleased, His opinion of Cumberland and of his literary pro- 
ductions is offered with great freedom; and he gives us to 
understand that, had his conduct as a critic been less unfettered, 
the proprietors of Mr. Cumberland’s works would not have ap- 
plied for an injunction restraining the sale of the first edition. 
With this business, however, we have no concern. As little 
are we interested in the misunderstanding between Sir James 
Bland Burgess and the author. Mr. Mudford has shewn a 
high spirit, and from the beginning of his work to the end 
manifests a determination to think and speak for himself, 
»Regarding the incidents of Cumberland’s life as so many 
pegs on which he might hang his remarks, Mr. M. digresses 
on every occasion into reflections, with the propriety and 
justice of which we have often been pleased. Blame as well as 
praise is applied to his hero; and sometimes he artfully con- 
trives to lash other authors over that gentleman’s shoulders, of 
which practice Dr. Drake and Mrs. Inchbald may probably 
complain. 

The work commences with some notice of Mr. Cumberland’s 
literary ancestors, and particularly of Dr. Bentley his maternal 
grandfather; and at the end of the first chapter we are directed 
to what is called a curious coincidence between a passage in 
one of Bentley’s Boyle’s Lecture Sermons and some lines in 
Pope’s Essay on Man: but with this coincidence we are not so 
much impressed as Mr. M. seems to be; and we are surprised 
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that he should object to Mr. Pope’s introduction of the fiction 
of the ‘* music of the spheres.” ‘This was allowable in a poet, 
though not ina preacher. The beautiful line, so often quoted, 
“Die of a rose in aromatic pain,” has no counterpart in 
Bentley’s prose. 

Having dismissed Mr. Cumberland’s descent, the biogra- 
pher comes in the second chapter to the professed object of his 
undertaking, which is ‘to write something about him, his works, 
his associates, and his friends, which he could not have written 
if he had wished, and which perhaps, he would not have wished 
to have written if he could.’ Mr. C.’s parental and school 
education pass in review. ‘The advantages which he drew from 
having a mother who possessed a cultivated mind are not passed 
over in silence ; and Mr. M. contends for rendering our women 
so far accomplished that they may be proper companions for 
sensible husbands, and capable of instructing their children, 
He is averse to the plan of making *¢ household cares and 
domestic management the chief business of a woman’s life, to 
the utter exclusion of all ornamental, of all elegant, and of all 
useful acquirements.’ It is his opinion, also, that the business 
of the education of youth should be conducted more at home 
than it is at the present day ; and, weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages of a public education, he decides against it. 


¢ The opportunities thus presented of laying the foundation of in- © 


timacies with men capable and likely to advance our fortunes in after- 
life, are among the strongest arguments which the supporters of a 
public system of education have to advance, They are indeed argu- 
ments of great weight and importance ; but I fear the instances are 
fewer than might be hoped where school-connections have ripened into 
those of manhood ; or where the noble play-mate has remembered his 


fellow when the lapse of years has led him to the possession of ho- 


nours, wealth, and influence. Some cases, no doubt, may be adduced, 
in opposition to this, proving the ultimate benefit of friendships formed 
at so early a period of life between boys of elevated and inlerioe con- 
ditions: and I wish, indeed, that they may be numerous, for I am 
afraid they are the only advantages which can be plausibly urged 
against the many evils attendant upon public education. The almost 
certain ruin of the moral character, the contagion of vice, the de- 
struction of that simplicity of manners which is at once the offsprin 
and the defence of virtue, the assumption of rude and boisterous ha- 
bits which deform the outward man and corrupt his general demeanor, 
and the gradual relaxation of those ties of kindred by which social 
life is supported and adorned, are some of the evils to be expected 
from public education ; while they may all be avoided, and every cer- 
tain benefit secured (for that which may arise from serviceable con- 
nections is but contingent) by private instruction,’ 


Women, whose natural duties are domestic, néed not and 
ought not to be educated in crowds, or in public seminaries ; a 
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situation which is very likely to make them assured and mascu- 
line: but men, who are to go out into the world, and particu- 
larly these who are intended for any of the public professions, 
require more or less of a public education. ‘The present fault 
seems to consist in their being sent too early to the public 
seminary, before their minds are sufficiently imbued with those 
moral and religious principles and habits, on the presence or 
absence of which: depends their destiny. Solomon says, ‘ Train 
up a child in the way he should go :” but how many children 
are sent from home tc be, in a great measure, their own masters 
before they are trained? What mere boys go to our public 
universities ! What sums do they squander there, and how do 
they squander them ? Is this education ?—All, however, who 
go to college have not the means of being profuse spendthrifts : 
but a few examples of profusion in our universities have a bad 
influence, which reaches much farther than it is commonly 
supposed to extend. Mr.C. and Mr. M. are at variance on 
the subject of academical education. We refer the reader 
to p. 64. et seq. 

We must not, we cannot, follow Mr. M. over the ground 
which we have already traversed with Mr. C. in his account of 
himself in his own Memoirs ; nor can we even glance at every 
digression or episode by which the present critical narrative is 
diversified. Enough, we think, will be effected by us in this 
article, if by a few selections we enable the reader to form 
some idea of the nature of Mr. M.’s undertaking, and of his 
merit in the execution of it. 

It is well known that Mr.Cumberland’s success as a dra- 
matist, especially the fame which he acquired by ** The West 
Indian,” introduced him to the society of Johnson, Burke, Gold- 
smith, Reynolds, &c. and other wits of the last age. When 
Mr. M. arrives at this period of his hero’s life, he enters into an 


eulogy on Dr. Johnson’s style, which is very natural for one 
who certainly strives to copy it. He says: 


« It has been the fashion, I know, to decry, in particular, the 
style of his Ramblers ; but repeated perugals of that work have con- 
vinced me that though a uniformity in the construction of its sen- 
tences may sometimes prevail, yet it exhibits a continued and un- 
broken we Sieve of composition which no other work in the Eng- 
lish language can produce in the same degree. ‘That concentrated 
energy which belongs to it, that vigorous application of terms not 
then familiarised to the public ear, but most expressive and most de- 
sirable, and that sedulous rejection of expletives from which none of 
the writings of his predecessors were free, together with the melo- 
dious collocation of the sentences, present a dazzling accumulation of 
excellencies which have outlived, and will continue to outlive, every 
attempt to obscure them, descending to posterity with increased and 
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increasing lustre. I am not insensible to the few blemishes which 
may be justly said to pollute this perfection; but they are so trivial, 
and are so nobly redeemed by the greatness of surrounding beauties, 
that I could never pause to dwell upon them, nor will I now stop to 
specify them. I am aware that the latter productions of Johnson 
advance a step, and but a small step, beyond this excellence ; and 
that advance arises solely from his having, towards the close of his 
career, disencumbered his style from the few spots that disfigured it, 
and presented what may be pronounced a pure and perfect model of 
writing.’ 

On the living as well as on the dead, this critic lavishes his 
strictures. Poor Miss Seward is handled rather roughly in a 
long note; and Mr. Walter Scott will perhaps think that 


Mr. M.’s appreciation of his merit will be of no service to his 
fame. 


Many other persons and subjects will be found in this mis- 
cellaneous work, which the reader little expects. Inter alia, 
here are anecdotes of Lord Rodney, and a full account of that 
important improvement in Naval Tactics by which we have 
obtained very signal victories, viz. breaking the enemy’s line; an 
idea which, it is well known, was first suggested by Mr, Clerk 
in his Essay on Naval ‘Tactics, in 1782, and first practised by 
the Admiral just mentioned. 

When Mr. Cumberland returned from his Spanish mission, 
and found the surmise of Count Florida Blanca verified, by 
our ministry refusing to refund his expences, which amounted 
to 4500l., he was thrown into great difficulties, and obliged to 
sell his estate and retire from the capital. In this emer- 
gency, he chose Tunbridge Wells for the place of his resi- 
dence, and sought refuge from the world in his library. In the 


poem, called Retrospection, which he published not long before 
his death, he alludes to these circumstances : 


« « Hail to thee, Tunbridge !* Hail, Hygeian fount; 
Still as thy waters flow, may they dispense 
Health to the sick and comfort to the sad! 
Sad I came to thee, comfortless and sick 
Of many sorrows: still th’? envenom’d shaft 
Of base injustice rankl’d in my breast ; 
Still on my haggard cheek the fever hung— 
‘ My only recompense’—Thirty long years 
Have blanch’d my temples since I first was taught 
The painful truth, that I but mock’d my hopes, 
And fool’d my senses, whilst I went astray 
To palaces and courts to search for that, 
Which dwells not in them. — No: to you, my books ! 
To you, the dear companions of my youth, 
Still my best comforters, I turn’d for peace; 
Yo you at morning break I came, with you 
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Again I commun’d o’er the midnight lamp, 

And haply rescu’d from the abyss of time 

Some precious relics of the Grecian muse, 

Which else had perish’d: These were pleasing toils, 
For these some learned men, who knew how deep 

I delv’d to fetch them up, have giv’n me praise, 
And I am largely paid; of this no court, 

No craft can rob me, and I boldly trust 

The treasure will not perish at my death.” ’ 


An opportunity so fairly presented, of commenting on the 
advantages of literary pursuits, is not lost on Mr. M., who con- 
tinues the subject in prose, offering remarks which are at once 
pertinent and well expressed : 


¢ One part of the preceding extract (that where he commemorates the 
many hours of unalloyed happiness which he derived from his books), 
will be read by every literary man with a pleasing consciousness of 
its truth. How few reflections upon the employment of time, in- 
deed, can equal those which a scholar feels when he retraces in his 
imagination the hours he has devoted to voluntary and secluded study! 
The remembrance of past actions, on which virtue has fixed her ap- 
proving stamp, may equal, but certainly cannot surpass them. Ina 
miad tinctured with the love of knowledge, every pleasing idea is as- 
sociated, as it contemplates those moments of placid enjoyment when 
instruction was silently insinuating itself, and when every day opened 
' new stores of intellectual wealth which the eager pupil of wisdom 
panted to possess. Inanimate objects become connected with our 
progress, and we remember, with delight, the shady walk, the silent 
grove, or the beauteous landscape, where we first opened some fa- 
vourite volume, or first dwelt upon some matchless effusion of the 
muse still cherished by the memory. These are emotions familiar to 
the bosom of every student, and they are such as ever come with 
welcome, for they revive the recollection of a period which is endeared 
to him by the most pleasing images of past felicity. Our advance- 
‘ment in knowledge, of our completion of what we wish to know, is 
attended by few of those gay and inspiriting sensations which ac- 
company our initiation, when all before us is new and untried, and 
hope promises, with flattering delusion, all that we wish, and more 
than we find. 

¢ Books are companions which accommodate themselves, with 
unreproaching willingness, to all our humours. If ‘we are jocund, 
or if we are sad, if we are studious to learn, or desirous only to be 
amused, he that has a relish for reading, will find the ready means 
of supplying all his intellectual wants in the silence of his library. 
They are friends whom no estimation can overvalue ; they are al- 
ways at our call, and ready to offer their aid and consolation; nor 
need we overstrain our desires by courtesy, for the moment they 
cease to be welcome we may dismiss them from our society with- 
out fear of reproach or offence. Of what other friends can we say 
as much ?” 
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Having been led, in the course of this critical narrative, to 
notice the appearance of Cumberland’s comedy of the Walloons, 
in 1782, in which the character of Father Suilivan was written 
for Henderson, Mr. Mudford takes occasion to reprobate the 
practice current among dramatic writers, of drawing characters 
for particular actors. In the succeeding chapter, he speaks, and 
properly, with greater displeasure of a hint thrown out in one of 
the papers of Mr. C.’s Observer, viz. that “ the right of publish- 
ing parliamentary debates is replete with mischief.” Mr. M. 
combats this idea with the boldness of a true constitutionalist : 


¢ In my opinion, whenever the day comes that the British legis. 
lature deliberates with closed doors, that day will be the signal for 
the extinction of British liberty. ‘The great moral engine of public 
opinion, that tribunal to which every public man should be amenable, 
will be destroyed, and on its ruins will be erected a mysterious ty- 
rany which will bow down the necks of my countrymen to the dust, 
without, perhaps, perpetrating any overt act of despotism, flagrant 
enough to rouse them to resistance. The most dangerous, indeed, 
of all attacks on freedom, are those which imperceptibly sap its 
foundations ; where nothing is seen to fall till the last support is 
silently undermined, and the whole fabric rushes to instantaneous 
destruction.’ 


Of all Mr. C.’s publications, she Observer has been and will 
perhaps continue to be most read and approved. We there- 
fore select some parts of Mr. Mudford’s criticisms on that work, 
as interesting exemplifications of his reviewing powers : 


¢ Johnson produced his Ramblers with very little assistance from 
contemporary wits ; but Cumberland wrote his Observer without 
any. The different powers of the two writers, however, may be 
easily ascertained from a very slight inspection of their topics. 
Johnson drew solely from the stores of his own mind. His imagi- 
nation quickened into perpetual growth objects of discussion ; . 
seized upon an ordinary subject, and by the energy of his language, 
the richness of his fancy, the fertility of his allusions, and, above all, 
by the deep insight into human nature which he possessed, he so de- 
corated and vied it, that had novelty lent her aid, she could 
scarcély have added another attraction. He derived little help from 
books, and seldom extended his essays by quotation. They were 
short also, and it did not often happen that the topic was pursued 
through successive numbers, for the quickness of his invention was 
such that he seldom needed to protract a disquisition by a languid 
iteration of ideas. His Rambler consists of two hundred and eight 
papers, and he discharges all the favours he received by the acknow- 
ledgement of six out of this number. 

¢ Cumberland’s Observer contains as great, if not a greater, quan- 
tity of matter, and it comprises only one hundred and fifty-two papers. 

these more than one third is compiled from other books. They 
consist of critical researches into ancient writers, accompanied with 
copious 
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copious extracts ; of brief accounts of philosophers and poets derived 
from sources familiar to the learned ; and of historical relation$ which 
require little other labour than that of writing down the facts retained 
inthe memory. ‘Those papers which are original are expanded into” 
unusual copiousness, and are sometimes pursued through several suc- 
cessive essays. They were written too at distant intervals of time, 
while Johnson's were produced by the necessity of stated and periodi- 
cal labour within the «pace of two years. 

¢ From this comparison, (honourable indeed to Cumberland, for 
with him alone can it be made, al] cur other essayists having been 
associated together in their respective labours, ) two conclusions may 
be inferred ; one, that Johnson possessed an extraordinary rapidity 
of conception, accompanied with a rapidity of execution as extraor- 
dinary : the other, that Cumberland, though he had, perhaps, no 
less rapidity of execution than Johnson, was far beneath him in that 
intellectual fruitfulness by which topics are not only elicited but after- 
wards pursued, and embellished with all the brightest ornaments of 
fancy, or enforced with all the weightiest arguments of reason. 

‘ The most conspicuous part of these papers, and that which 
Cumberland seems to have regarded as his happiest effort, is the in- 

uiry instituted into the history of the Greek writers, particularly of 

the comic poets now lost. ‘ I am vain enough,” says he, ‘ to be- 
lieve no such collection of the scattered extracts, anecdotes, and re- 
mains of those dramatists is any where else to be found ;”’ and in an- 
other part of his Memoirs, he quotes, with manifest exultation, the 
following panegyric from the pen of Mr. Walpole, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

“ Aliunde quoque haud exiguum ornamentum huic volumini accessit, 
siguidem Conhertandins nostras amice benevoléque permisit, ut ver- 
siones suas quorundam fragmentorum, exquisitas sane illas, mirdque ele- 


gantia conditas et commendatas huc transferrem.”’ 


‘ In writing these erudite papers, he was greatly assisted by the 
marginal annotations upon the authors by his grandfather Bentley, 
some of whose books he received from his uncle, (Dr. Richard 
Bentley, ) and among them many of the writers whose works he after- 
wards illustrated in the Observer. ‘That these essays, indeed, deserve 
every praise which so much diligence, learning, and skilful criticism 
can obtain, I will not deny ; but they will oftener be commended 
than read. 

¢ It is deemed unlucky to stumble on the threshold, but Cum- 
berland has done so. I do not believe, indeed, that it would be 
possible to produce, from any writer of the last century, a paragraph 
so feebly involved as that with which the first number of the Observer 
commences. The reader wanders through it as in a maze ; he finds 
himself at the end, at last, but wonders how he came there ; he at- 
tempts to look back and disentangle the path he pursued, and be- 
holds only inextricable confusion. I know nothing that resembles 
this initial paragraph, except it be some of the prolixly concatenated 
sentences of Gauden; but his involutions are amply redeemed by a 
richness of imagination which scatters the brightest flowers over the 
palpable confusion. He? 
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¢ The purport of his undertaking was, as he informs us, * to tell 
his readers what he had observed of men and books in the most amus- 
ing manner he was able.’? This, indeed, was an unambitious claim, 
and to which I think he established a sufficient right in the progress 
of his labours.’— 

‘ If the Observer be considered as a body of Essays, upon life, upon 
manners, and upon literature, it will shrink in comparison with those 
produced by Steele, by Addison, and by Johnson. Cumberland 
was capable of imagining characters; but he does not seem to have 
had much power of observing those qualities in individuals of which 
character is compounded. . That which was obtrusively visible in a 
man, he-could seize and pourtray; but the less obvious modes of 
thought, the secret bias, the prevailing but obscure motives to con- 
duct, were seldom within his reach. e could invent, and give the 
invention an air of reality: upon a slender basis of truth he could en- 
graft an agreeable fiction, in which, however, the traces of fancy 
would still be so discernible that the reader never mistook them. 

¢ In this respect, therefore, he was greatly inferior to either Steele, 
Addison, or Johnson. They had a quick perception of the follies of 
mankimd, and exhibited, without exaggeration, such a picturé of 
them.as none could mistake, and none could view without conviction 
of its truth. They looked abroad upon life, and observed all its vas 
rious combinations: they studied man, and knew the artifices b 
which his conduct was obscured. They penetrated through that 
veil which necessity sometimes, and custom always, impels us to 
throw round our actions, and they disclosed those hidden: qualities 
which escape the notice of ordinary observation, but which are re- 
cognised with instantaneous acquiescence when displayed. 

‘ The want of this power in Cumberland is greatly felt by him who 
reads his essays consecutively ; for, being restricted in the limits of 
his excursions, by inability to avail himself of what wider research 
would have offered, he is too diffuse upon single incidents and chas 
racters, as a man who has not many guimeas applies one to its utmost 
variety of purposes. | 

‘ In his literary disquisitions, though always inferior to Johnson 
as a critic, he is often very pleasing and often equal to Addison. 
His learning, perhaps, sometimes degenerates into pedantry, but he 
who is rich is apt to display his wealth. His critical papers are among 
the most amusing, and he has instituted an ingenious comparison be- 
tween Massinger’s Fatal Dowry and Rowe’s Fair Penitent, in which 
the brief opinions of Mr. M. Mason ( Massinger’s editor) are enforced 
by examples pertinently selected. I wish, hawever, that his admi- 
ration of Cowper had not excited him to an imitation of that nervous 
and original writer. 

‘ In his characters he sometimes exhibited living individuals. I 
have already alluded to his introduction of Johnson; and in the same 
number, I imagine his actress to be Mrs. Siddons. Gorgon, the 
self-conceited painter of the deformed and terrible, (No. 98.) was 
probably meant for Fuseli; but if so, there is more willingness to 
wound than power. 
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‘ There is nothing in these papers by which the most delicate 
peader can be displeased, which is a praise that cannot be wholly given 
¢ither to the Spectator or Guardian, whose zeal to reform certain 
exposures of the female person often led them to illustrations not ex- 
actly within the limits of decency. ‘This commendation I bestow the 
more willingly upon Cumberland, because the practice of such de- 
corum was not habitual in him, for in some of his writings he only 
needed to employ a corresponding licentiousness of expression to 
rank with the corrupters of public morals.’ 


We shall not quote this writer’s strictures on the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, at p. 450. et seq.: but we recommend 
them to the consideration of its zealous members. 

A large portion of these pages is dedicated to the drama 
and the author will not be said to have gone out of his way by 
animadverting on the extreme folly of the town in its idolatry 
of the talents of Master Betty. At the zenith of his popularity, 
we endeavoured to correct this mania, by suggesting the im- 
possibility of those perfections which the public voice attributed 
to that youth, and has itself since refused to recognize. 

Of the novels of his hero, Mr.M. speaks in terms of moral 
disapprobation; and of his scheme to establish a Review, 
with no applause. ‘The following is his short account of 
Mr. C.’s death and character > 


¢ Cumberland’s death was not preceded by any tedious or painful 
illness. The uniform temperance of his life was such that he might 
justly hope a calm and gentle dismission to another state; that eu- 
thanasia for which Arbuthnot so tenderly sighed, for which every 
man must devoutly wish, and which, indeed, as I have heard, was 
vouchsafed to Cumberland. He was indisposed only a few days 
previously, and quietly resigned his soul to its Maker, at the house 
of his friend, Mr. Henry Iry, in Bedford Place, Russell Square, a 

entleman whom he mentions with great kindness in his Memoirs, 

his. melancholy event took place on the 7th of May, 1811. 

‘ When his death was known, it excited a very general sensation 
in the literary world. He had, indeed, lived through so long a 
period, had written so much, had acquired so general a reputation 
as an elegant scholar and author, and had been connected so inti- 
mately with the most eminent men of the last half century, that his 
loss seemed to dissever from us the only remaining link of that illus- 
trious circle by which the individuals who composed it were still 
held to us. 

‘ He was buried in Westminster Abbey on the 14th of May. 
His remains were interred in Poet’s Corner, near the shrine of his 
friend Garrick. The funeral was attended by a numerous procession, 
which reached the abbey about one o’clock, where they were met b 
Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westminster, the long-remembered friend and 
early school-fellow of Cumberland. His office must, therefore, have 
been an affecting one. When the body was placed im the grave, he 
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pronounced the following oration, for a correct copy of which I am 
indebted to the kindness of his daughter, Mrs. Jansen. 

« «& Good People : ‘we have committed to the dust the body of 
Richard Cumberland, a man well entitled, by his virtues and his ta- 
lents, to repose among the illustrious dead by which, in this place, 
he is surrounded. No author has written mores few have written 
better. His talents were chiefly devoted to the stage: his dramas 
were pure and classical, the characters drawn from high life as well 
as low life, but all invariably dealt with according to the strict rules 
of poetical justice ; and we may say of him, what we can say of few 
dramatists, that his plays were not contaminated by oaths or libidi- 
nous allusions, such as have disgraced the stage in all ages of the 
drama, and greatly, nay abominably, so at the present day. He 
was of opinion that the theatre was not merely a place of amusements 
but a school of manners. In his prose wee he was a moralist of 
the highest order. In his two great poems, drawn from holy writ, 
he al sustained the dignified character of our sacred religion, ap- 
proved himself a worthy teacher of gospel morality, and a faithful 
servant of his blessed Redeemer. He was not exempt from the fail- 
ings and infirmities of human nature ; but let us remember, that hie 
talents were never prostituted to the cause of vice or immorality ; let 
us contemplate his long and useful labours in the service of God and 
his country ; and may the God of all mercy pardon his sins, and in 
the resurrection of the just receive him into everlasting peace and 
glory!” ’ 


To the correctness of this character given of the deceased by 
Dr.Vincent, Mr. M. demurs, denying him the praise of a strictly 
moral writer, and refusing to allow that his plays are free from 
oaths: but the passages which are adduced in Mr. M.’s first 
edition, and suppressed in the second, are not quite in point, if 
by oaths we mean impious appeals to the Divine Being. The 
practice, too common in the present day, of profane execration 
‘or cursing, is indeed exemplified in Cumberland’s dramas. 

Throughout this work, Mr. M. has aimed at producing 2 
“ervous composition, and on the whole he has succeeded: but, 
as he is a martinet in style, we were surprized to meet in p. 469. 
with the following language: ‘he affords too many glimpses in 
the progress of the action, of how it is to terminates’ and in 
p: 451. the sentence is not much better, in which he speaks of 
“negligences which he had already animadverted on ## examin- 
ing the West Indian.’ He has written on Cumberland’s works 
more than was necessary : but he hag in general written well, 
and in the spirit of sound criticism, 
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Arr. VI. The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XI. 
ato. 11, 4s. Boards. Printed at Dublin; and sold in London 
by Murray. 


U NAVOIDABLE circumstances have obliged us unusually to 
delay our report of this volume: but wecannot omit to 
record its extensive contents, and we shall proceed immediately 
to discharge that duty. Its papers are divided, as usual, under 
the three classes of Sciznce, Porrre LireraTure, and 
ANTIQUITIES. — We commence with the first. 

An Account. of some Chalybeate Preparations in the Pharmaco- 
peia Regis et Regine in Hibernia. By Robert Perceval, M.D., 
Professor of, chemistry in the University of Dublin. —The 
object of this. paper is to give an.account of some experiments 
that were performed on the chalybeate preparations of the 
Dublin Pharmacopzia, in order that they might be rendered: 
more uniform and permanent. ‘The observations are of some 
practical importance, and the directions that are subjoined 
appear to be judicious. ‘They principally refer to the Tinctura 
acetatis ferri, a.medicine which is formed by ‘ extracting a 
tincture from a mixture of, equal weights of acetate of kali and 
sulphate of iron.’ 

A Description of a New Anemometer. By Richard Kirwan, 
Esq., P.R.LA., &c.— ‘The author here commences by some 
remarks on the connection between the winds and the general 
condition of the weather; and he observes that, if we were in 
possession of, an easy method of estimating the force of the 
winds, we might expect to make a considerable advance towards 
a true hypothesis respecting their causes. His anemometer is 
simple in its construction, and appears not ill adapted for the 
object. Its principal action consists in the horizontal motion 
of a square frame, which motion will be greater or less accord- 
ing to the force of the wind; and which, by raising a certain 
number of weights, becomes an indication of the strength 
with which the wind is blowing. 

On Bilious Cholic and Convulsions in early Infancy. By 
Joseph Clarke, M.D., honorary fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, Dublin, &c. — The object of Dr. Clarke’s 
paper is.to recommend purgative medicines for the diseases 
mentioned in the title, which he does from a very extensive 
and decided experience of their efficacy. His practice generally 
consists in the alternation of calomel and castor-oil. He 
observes, ‘every practitioner who has been in the habit of em- 
ploying mixtures of rhubarb and magnesia, solutions of manna 
in Ponnel water, egg-shells, musk, volatile alkali, opium, and 
blisters, the remedies formerly in use, can be at no loss to form 
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an Opinion of the proportion of convulsive cases in early in- 
fancy, which recovered under such treatment.’ 

Synoptical Views of the State of the Weather at Dublin, in the 
Years, 1805, 6, 7, and8. By R. Kirwan, Esq., P.R.LA., &c. 
—The scientific world is well acquainted with the assiduity of - 
this venerable philosopher, in the cultivation of the study of 
meteorology. With much regret do we reflect that this is the 
last record of his attachment to his favorite pursuit. Few in- 
dividuals have done more to promote the interests of science, 
and have lived and died more respected, than Mr. Kirwan. -—“ 

Memoir on useful Grasses. By W. Richardson, D.D. — Of 
the 18,000 subjects of the vegetable kingdom that have been 
hitherto discovered, about 150 belong to the family of Grasses: 
but of these scar zly a tenth or a twelfth part merits the notice 
of the agriculturist. Dr. Richardson, in his recommendation 
of certain grasses as peculiarly worthy of cultivation, proceeds 
on the ground of long experience, and of a careful study of 
their qualities, habits, and uses ; he having allotted distinct plots 
of ground to each grass, and duly observed their respective 
growth and characteristic properties. Of the precise place 
which each of the gramina, here enumerated, ought to occupy 
in a scale of comparative utility, different opinions will be 
formed ; and these opinions will in some measure depend on 
the soil and situation in which certain grasses are found: but 
the preferences given by Dr. R. are supported by such reasons 
as are calculated to have weight with the practical farmer, and 
his report is therefore worthy of publication. His classifica- 
tion is as follows. 1st. Agrostis stolonifera, or Irish Fiorin, 
This grass was stigmatized by Mr. Arthur Young with the op- 
probrious name of Red Rodin, and said by him to beof so very 
inferior a nature, that all kinds of cattle would rather starve 
than touch its herbage ;” yet, in spite of this condemnation, it 
is here placed by Dr. R. in the foremost rank, on account of 
‘ the decided preference given to it by his horses, sheep, and cows, 
ahether green or in hay, above all other grasses. Vhe cattle of 
the English and of the Irish farmer differ extremely in their 
evidence. Perhaps the reason of the dissonance is that /iorin 
may suit the soil and climate of one island better than those of the 
other. — 2. Dactylis glomerata, or Cocks-fiot : for earliness, quan- 
tity of produce, and power of reproduction, this plant obtains 
the highest recommendation. It is the most Juxuriant of our 
grasses. — 3. Festuca pratensis, or Meadow fescue. This grass 
is three weeks later than the Dactylis: but it resembles its luxu- 
riance, and takes strong hold of the ground.—4. Alopecurus pra- 
tensis, Or Fox-tail. ‘This grass has sunken in Dr. R.’s good 
opinion. For purposes of grazing, he still thinks that it is 
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equal or superior to any other : but, after attentive observation 
of its sward, he pronounces it to be unfit for hay. — 5. Lollium 
perenne, or Rye-grass, which is stated to be unprofitable for 
asture, but to compensate for its thinness by the superior 
quality of its hay. — 6. Holcus lanatus, Meadow soft Grass, or 
W bite Grass. Dr. R. speaks more favourably of this grass than 
some agriculturists have done. In his experimental plots it may 
appear to advantage; but, in fields that are grazed, it is left by 
{ the cattle for sweeter grasses, and, by rising in tussocks or tufts, 
it produces an unsightly appearance. — 7. Poa pratensis, or 
Simooth-stalked Meadow Grass, ‘This is said to be universally ap- 
proved. — 8. Avena flavescens, or Yellow Oat-grass, was formerly 
praised by Dr. R., but now neither the Poa pratensis nor the 
Avena flavescens is recommended to the farmer, because neither 
will hold long possession of the ground. — 9. Phleum pratense, 
Ca/’s-tail Grass, or Timothy Grass, on account of its lateness and 
total want of after-grass, merits no notice from us, however 
valuable it may be in America. — 10. Bromus mollis, or Goose- 
grass, though an annual, gives a very early and luxuriant crop 
of hay.—11. Festuca fluitans, Float fescue, Drain-grass, or Honey- 
vass. Of this produce, cows and horses are remarkably 
Fond : but it cannot be made into hay.— 12. Festuca ovina, or 
sheep fescue, a grass, according to Dr. R,, fit for sheep only: 
but he confesses that his experiments on this species have been 
curtailed. Here ends his catalogue of useful grasses. In his 
proscribed list, he places not only Poa trivialis, or Rough-stalked 
Meadow Grass, Cynosurus cristatus, or Crested Dog’s-tail, and 
Poa annua, or Dwarf Poa, but the highly praised Anthoxanthum 
edoratum, or Sweet-scented Meadow-grass, which is supposed, 
though erroneously, to give fragrance to our newly cut hay: 
but, observes Dr. R., neither its sweetness nor the early ap- 
pearance of its panicle compensates for the miserable thinness 
of its crop, the want of luxuriance in its blade, and its total 
deficiency in after-grass. 

In the subsequent remarks, the author notices the defect in 
our natural meadows arising from the different seasons in 
which the grasses arrive at perfection; and he recommends 
certain mixtures of seed, in laying down meadows, to remedy 
this evil: but we shall not give his recipes, since here he deals 
in mere speculation. 

To the papers on Mathematics and Astronomy, which occur 
under the clags of Science, we shall pay attention in a separate 
article in our next Number. — Only one essay is given in 
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Kirwan, Esq., LL.D., P.R.I.A., F.R.S., &c.—From such 
ethical discussions as that which is here presented to us, the 
most useful instruction may be drawn. The poet has observed 
that “the proper study of mankind is man;” and to this re- 
mark it may be added that a certain portign of self-knowlege is 
necessary for the avoidance of evil, and for the possession of 
a moderate share of happiness or well-being. ‘That phi- 
losophy, which makes human nature the field or theatre of its 
inquiries, will open to us discoveries which intimately concern 
us, will enable us nicely to discriminate in points of some mo- 
ment to our welfare, and will prepare us to act our part in 
life with comfort and reputation, We must lament, therefore, 
that this species of science is not more in vogue. If such 
writers as Dr. Cogan and Mr. Kirwan were more studied, and 
their descriptions duly weighed, the state of mankind, even in 
the most civilized nations, would be much improved. 

The essay on Happiness is divided into two parts, and each 
into many subordinate chapters and sections. After some preli- 
minary definitions of Happiness and Pleasure, Misery and Pain, 
the author observes that, on every view of the subject, the hap- 
piness which is attainable in this life must be of the mixed kind. 
‘To ascertain this point with some precision, he first considers our 
capacities for receiving pleasure or pain, and next examines the 
condition of man in the various forms of society: the first 
branch including an inquiry into the constitution of the human 
system, and the second embracing a history of mankind in his 
savage and his civilized state. Before he proceeds to determine 
the important questions relative to the preference which should 
be given to the civilized over the savage state, or to the sup- 
posed equality in the distribution of happiness among the dif- 
ferent classes of society, he enters on a minute analysis of the 
capabilities of man as a recipient or instrument in the con- 


struction of pleasure and pain, as far as they relate to himself.. 


Under the head of corporeal pleasures and pains, Mr. K. noe 
tices the five senses ; to which, as a distinct source of pleasure, 
he adds what he calls Affectibility ; and also two internal senses, 
one placed in the stomach, which ¢ imparts pleasure on receiving 
food of which it had long suffered the privation, the other in 
the fauces which imparts pleasure when relieved from thirst.’ 
We think, however, that no reason exists for increasing the 
number of the senses. As to Afectibility, this appears to us to 
be nothing more than a name expressive of our capacity of re- 
ceiving impressions. It is the general property of a sentient 
being, but cannot be said to constitute a distinct source of plea- 
sure. With regard to Mr. K.’s internal senses, they are both 
resolvable into the sense of Taste. He gives the following 
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account of what he terms a new discovery in the science of 
mind: : 
¢ By affectibility, I-understand that capacity, or passive property 
¢ of the mind that renders it susceptible of pleasures and pains, distinct 
and different from those inherent in the perceptions of the senses, 
memory, imagination, ywnderstanding, or moral sense, though con- 
stantly preceding or following each of them. : 
. Thus, suppose a man pinched with hunger, to have food set be- 
fore him ; he is rejoiced. This joy is a pleasure surely distinct and 
different from the satisfaction of his appetite, or the taste of his food. 
. * Again, suppose his food suddenly snatched from him, he is 


vexed, and this vexation is a pain very different from that of hunger, 
or unsatiated appetite.’ 


These two cases, however, belong to the mental operations 
of expectation (or anticipation) and disappointment, rather than 
to the general principle of Affectibility. 

The agreeable and disagreeable sensations that affect the 

m ‘ whole frame may, for the most part, be referred to Feeling. 

Our mental pleasures and pains are represented as proceeding 
from memory, imagination, understanding, will, the moral sense, 
and the above-mentioned affectibility. Here the limited. pro- 
vince of the imagination is pointed out. From the late Dr. Barnes 
of Manchester, this definition is given of it : “* Imagination is the 
power of varying the order and species of ideas of sensations 
originally received either by the eye or the ear.” ‘To prove that 
the imagination is thus restricted in its exercise,Mr.K. adds : 

¢ I may have a mental representation of the house I live in, mount 
its stair and view its apartments; I may also mentally repeat the 
sounds of a song I heard, admired and learned ; but to imagine the 
taste of the several dishes that form a mental repast, exceeds any 
power I possess. So I know well what a tooth-ache is, and also 
what hunger and thirst are; but I cannot represent these pains, and 


consequently can form no idea of them according to the exact sense 
of this word.’ 


Affectibility may properly stand as a head-title to the chapter 
on Emotions, both of the pleasing and the displeasing kind; 
but, as we have already observed, it does not constitute a dis- 
tinct emotion, any more than sensation forms a distinct sense. 
Among the descriptions or definitions of the various unpleasant 
emotions, a nice discrimination is made between Remorse and 
Repentance, which are often confounded ; 


© Remorse is the painful emotion which follows the judgment of 
self-condemnation for the commission of any immoral act or cri- 
minal neglect.” —*‘ Repentance is remorse acknowledged ‘by the 
sufferer to be just, and therefore accompanied with regret, dislike, 
detestation, or horror of the delinquency that occasions it, in pro- 
portion to its criminality or atrocity ; a firm resolution of abandoning 
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ft in future, and an ardent desire of forgiveness by the person of- 
fended, particularly the Supreme Being ; and of repairing, if pos- 


sible, the wrong or injury committed.’ 


Sympathy, expectation, surprise, and wonder, are classed as 
indeterminate’ emotions, and are well defined. A long sec- 


tion is appropriated to the subject of Desires, in which the ap- — 


petites and affections of human nature are fully considered ; and 


to this succeeds a section on Sentiments, which are defined to be 


‘ impressions that arise in the mind, in consequence of the fa- 
vourable or unfavourable opinion it entertains of its own merit 
or demerit, or of that of others.—They differ from emotions, as 
these arise from facts or events ; and not from opinion ;—and 
from desires, which excite to action, which sentiments merely as 
such do not.’ Of pleasing sentiments a full enumeration is pre- 
sented, as well as of the displeasing and painful. From the de- 
finitions of the former, we extract one which is extremely 
neat and correct : 


‘¢ Friendship is a pleasing sentiment of affectionate attachment be- 
twixt different individuals. It is not grounded on any instinct, but 
solely on the pleasing qualities of its object ; similarity in such incli- 
nations and pursuits as are not necessarily exclusive ; participation 
of common dangers, and agreeable social intercourse. 

¢ It is strengthened by duration, and benefits mutually conferred. 
Hence it was much stronger in ancient times, when sufficient protec- 
tion could not be obtained from the laws. It commonly exists be- 
twixt persons of the same sex, but oftener betwixt men than betwixt 
women. With respect to persons of different sexes conjugally united, 
it is essential to their mutual happiness, and in proportion to the sen- 
sibility of either, the want of it is productive of misery. It may also 
exist betwixt persons of different sexes not conjugally united, if both 
are advanced in age, or at least if one far surpasses the other in that 
respect ; but if both are young, it gradually, and perhaps imper- 
ceptibly, passes into love,’ 


Having in the first part of his essay enumerated all the pleae 
surable and all the painful perceptions of which the human mind 
is capable, and accomplished the still more important task (aided 
by that luminous moral philosopher, Dr. Cogan,) of assigning 
precise definitions of the terms by which they are denoted, Mr, 
Kirwan proceeds, in the second part, to take an extensive sur- 
vey of the different states of mankind, in every age, and in every 
quarter of the world; for the purpose of ascertaining, by facts, 
‘ which of the opposite perceptions, the pleasing or the painful, 
do at present predominate, or have at any past period, as far 
as can be known, always predominated during the whole course 
of human existence.’ 

The four states examined are the Patriarchal, the Barbarian, 
the Savage, and the Civilized : but, as Mr. K. traverses the whole 
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of antient and modern history, he cannot be supposed to take 
any other than a superficial glance at the condition of the human 
race, in the several states and under the various governments 
which he professes to review. Under the patriarchal system 5 
under the governments of Egypt, Lacedemon, Athens, and 
Rome; under the barbarian governments of Europe; under 
the Russian, Hindoo, Turkish, and Persian governments; he 
finds little which contributes to promote human happiness: 
but, whatever defects these governments appear to have in the 
estimation of a philosopher, the mass of the people under 
them contrive their own enjoyment; and it is proper to con- 
.sider that much depends on the power of habit, and that the 
Jogical distinction between negation and privation applies to 
those states in which both climate and bad government seem to 
conspire in promoting absolute misery. Man feels not the 
want of comforts of which he is entirely unconscious. He is not, 
indeed, so happy without these comforts as he would be with 
them, but his ignorance of their existence makes him insensible 
to the want of them. This remark applies more particular] 
to the savage state, the vartous tribes of which fall under this 
philosopher’s notice. Sections are employed in accounts of 
Asiatic savages, viz. the Alouetians, Kamptschatdales, Ko- 
riacks, Tchouktchi, Samoiedes, and Toungousi, and disgusting 
is the picture which they present; yet it is remarked of one 
tribe in particular, (the Samoiedes,) that, ‘ miserable as their 
condition is, they prefer it to all the convenieneies of civilized 
life, which some of them saw at Moscow.’ ‘The same has 
been observed of the savages in New South Wales ; who will 
walk through the streets of Port Jackson, but prefer their na- 
tive woods to the civilized state of our settlers. To the above 
account is added a view of the American, African, and Euro- 
pean savages; and, though instances sometimes occur of pre- 
ferences in favour of the savage-state, Mr. K. concludes, 


‘ From this survey of the principal circumstances of savage life, 
under every climate of the habitable globe, I apprehend it is suffi 
ciently apparent, that it is far indeed from being productive even of 
that approximation to happiness which mankind is capable of attain- 
ing. Tosuch mental pleasures as are referable to intellect, memory, 
or imagination, savages have no pretence. And as those sources of 
pleasure are unproductive of pain, here is one great deficit in the scale 
of happiness without any counterpoise of pain. With respect to the 
pleasures and pains resulting from affectibility, they feel no pleasing 
emotions but the expectation of meeting their prey, and joy on ob- 
taining it ; but daily experience vexation from the miseries they enr 
dure, and rage and indignation at supposed affronts from their bre- 
thren. As to desires, they are insensible to any but such as are 
purely instinctive, most of them court distinction, either by their 
riches, 
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‘riches, when they possess any, or skill in hunting, or valour.in war; 
but as it is impossible that all should obtain distinction, each village 
is filled with distrust, jealousy, and secret ambushes, They are uni- 
_ yersally devoid of gratitude; their chief amusement is dancing, ac- 
companied with drums and singing, But the passion whose. gratifi- 
gation yields them the highest pleasure is that of revenge; on ex- 
posing their enemies to the most excruciating tortures, they feel a 
cool and premeditated delight ; and it must be owned, that from the 
same stern, obdurate, and inflexible frame of mind, they bear the tor- 
ments inflicted on them by their enemies with a ferocious, insulting 
firmness and patience, which some call fortitude. With the plea- 
sures of sympathy they are totally unacquainted, and the pains of 
others, not even their enemies, are to them mere matter of sport.’ 


This appreciation of the restricted happiness of man in the 

savage state is followed by a particular reply to all the posi- 
tions of Rousseau, in which the preference of the savage to the 
civilized state is maintained. ‘The general answer to Rous- 
seau’s whimsical hypothesis is an appeal to the fact that the 
primeval savages have by degrees adopted a civilized state. 
_ We need not follow Mr. K. through his chapter on what 
are termed the Barbarian Governments of America, and on 
what are called the Anomalous States, viz. the antient Ger- 
mans and the Oraheiteans ; we shall therefore hasten to his view 
of the condition of mankind in the civilized state, of which 
the following neat definition is “given: ‘ The civilized state is 
that in which different families are associated for the protection 
of their natural rights, namely, life, liberty, property, and 
safety, together with such advantages, as may be gained by the 
united power of the society.” ‘That high degree of civilization, 
which the greater part of Europe has already attained, Mr. K. 
justly attributes chiefly to the benign effect of Christianity, 
and in a subordinate degree to the influence of chivalry and 
philosophy ; yet the triumphs of revelation and science are as 
yet far from being complete in this respect: 


¢ It must be confessed, however, that most European countriés 
are, as yet, but imperfectly civilized ; in most of them an absolute 
unlimited authority is at present, and has been for some ages, vested 
in a single person whose power is supported by a numerous disci- 
plined army ; hence it is frequently abused, and those rights for the 
preservation of which men originally associated, are frequently 
grossly violated, by arbitrary imprisonments, heavy,- unequal, and 
unnecessary impositions, severe restraints on the communication of 
knowledge, and in many by punishment, even unto death, of those 
who adopt speculative religious opinions different from those autho- 
rised by the state. Those guilty of this atrocity cannot surely rey 
proach the Mexicans with their execrable human sacrifices.’ 


After this reflection on the imperfect civilization of European 
states, Mr. K. takes a home-yiew ; and, with a compliment to 
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the government under which we live, as approaching most to pere 
fect civilization, he introduces ‘ an examination of the degree of © 
happiness enjoyed, or that may be enjoyed, under it.” Taking it 
as an assumed principle that ¢ the essential rights of men are so 
secured to them by the united powers of society at large, that they 
have leisure and opportunity of pursuing that course of life pro- 
portioned to their abilities which seems most productive of plea- 
sure and least exposed to pain;’ and having arranged the indi- 
viduals of the civilized state under the four divisions of Opulent, 
Rich, Poor, and Indigent*, defining also what he means by ne- 
sessaries, comforts, and luxuries; he proceeds to inquire into the 
degree of happiness which may be expected in each of the 
above-mentioned classes: but he no more believes that happi- 
ness is equally distributed through them all, than that vessels 
of different capacity will when full contain the same portion of 
fluid. He ably contests this point with Dr. Paley, who main- 
tained that the pleasures of superiority and ambition are com- — 
mon to all conditions; and that the farrier who excels in his trade 
feels ** the delight of distinction as truly and substantially, as the 
statesman, the soldier, and the scholar, who have filled all Eu- 
rope with the reputation of their wisdom, their valour, or their 
knowlege.” ‘To this representation, the present essayist replies ; 


¢ Here the Doctor confounds the pleasure of ambition, which con- 
sists in the desire of power, with that of distinction, which denotes 
the desire of attracting attention ; and to this latter his examples 
apply. What he means by substantially, as distinct from truly, I do 
not understand; but is it possible that he should confound the 
simple pleasure of the farrier, arising from the trifling regard of his 
few neighbours, with the comp/ex multifarious pleasure of the states- 
man who has promoted the prosperity of his country, of the soldier 
who has valiantly defended it, or of the philosopher who is honoured 
and respected by all Europe for his scientific discoveries and improve- 
ments? Can he compare the glory of Newton, of Lavoisier, of 
— of Adam Smith, with the puny satisfaction of an obscure 
arrier ?? 


If happiness consists in the multiplicity of agreeable consci- 
ousnesses, then the farrier and the philosopher cannot be con- 
sidered as on a par respecting intellectual enjoyment. In con- 
nection with this subject, Mr. K. is induced, as a man of 
science speaking from experience, to advert to the pleasures 
resulting from philosophical pursuits to persons of competent 
fortunes; observing that ¢ pursuits of this kind are best cal- 
culated to produce happiness, and are least exposed to adven- 
titious pains.’ With these pleasures arising from the exercise 


* To which he afterward adds a fifth class, viz. the Philosophicag L / 
Or 





and the Literary. 
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of the understanding, he ranks those of the moral sense, and of 
the imagination, including the departments of poetry, painting, 
and music; and, in order to secure the continuance of these 
intellectual and mental pleasures, he kindly states the circum- 
stances which must concur to produce them in any per- 
fection : 


* ast, Health, which is indeed the substratum of any sort. of 
happiness, and consequently moderate exercise, as without it health 
cannot be long maintained. 2dly, Patience, and a placid temper, 
which is abeclutely requisite in philosophic pursuits. 3dly, Societ 
of persons engaged in the same pursuits, and a correspondence with 
the most eminent in our own or in foreign countries, 4thly, Relaxa- 
tion from continued attention, either by pleasing conversation on 
other subjects or by theatrical amusements, or by entertaining books, 
during the perusal of which the mind is almost wholly passive, as ac- 
counts of voyages, travels, select novels, &c. Lastly, a prudent 
stated attention to the sources of competence. 


¢ A mind thus incessantly rear er bids fair for the enjoyment 


of as much happiness as can be found in the present state of our 
existence.’ 


Among the objections which lie against the docrine main- 
tained in this essay, the most prominent is that of Maupertuis ; 
who asserts that ‘ the evils of every condition far surpass its 
pleasures,’ ‘and maintains, in proof of this declaration, ‘ that few 
would consent to renew precisely the same course of life through 
which they had already passed.’ Mr. K. is of a different opi- 
nion. ‘I believe,’ says he, ‘ that many in the situations above 
mentioned, as most productive of happiness, and many in the 
middle classes of society would, with the exception of some 
immoralitics, of which reason and religion forbid the repetition, 
gladly once more renew the same course of life. At least 
Virgil was of that opinion, for mentioning those whose suf- 
ferings induced them to terminate their lives, he says: 
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quam vellent athere in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores !” * 


To represent the mass of evil in human life as greater than 
the mass of good is an error which the universal attachment to 
life refutes. Man is capable of much enjoyment, and he is 
placed here by his Creator for benevolent purposes: but the de- 
gree of happiness to which he attains must depend on his ow 
efforts, assisted by favouring circumstances. : 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Of the Origin of Polytheism, Idolatry, and Grecian Mythology. By 
Richard Kirwan, Esq., LL.D., P.R.I.A., F.R.S. — In inquiries 


of this nature, we can arrive at little more than probable con- 


jecture ; 
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jecture ; and so vague are the materials on which we speculates 
that conjectures which are satisfactory to one writer are rejected 
with contempt by another. Mr. Kirwan amused himself, pro- 
bably, by the composition of this essay: but few, perhaps, of 
his readers will concur with him in all his opinions. | If he 
successfully combats Mr. Hume, in asserting, against the 
contrary position of that philosopher, that monotheism was the 
primeval religion of mankind, he will be opposed as maintaining 
an untenable hypothesis, when he suggests that the corruption 
of the primitive patriarchal religion arose from the cessation 
of the manifestation of the Divine Presence in a visible glory, 
luminous symbol, or Shechinah; and that, in consequence of 


. this cessation, mortals directed their worship to the Sun (in 


which, according to the LXX version of the 19th Psalm, the 
Deity had placed his Shechinah,) and to the other heavenly 
bodies. 

It is dificult to say at what period and on what occasion 
ie agg commenced: but, if the worship of the host of 

eaven, and afterward of deified mortals, resulted from the 
disappearance of a luminous symbol of the Divinity to which 
men had for ages directed their adoration, polytheism was more 
a venial error than a crime. Little benefit is obtained by en- 
deavouring to reconcile Sanchoniatho with Moses, and mytho- 
logy with true history. At this distance of time, and with the 
slender evidence which we possess, it is impossible for Mr. K. 
positively to pronounce that the Hellenistic Greeks were the last 
of all civilized nations which embraced polytheism and idolatry ; 
and he has perhaps still less ground for asserting, at p. 36-5 
‘that the introduction of polytheism into Greece must be at- 
tributed solely to the Phoenicians.’ Egypt rather than Phoenicia 
was the country in which Grecian fable originated. We smiled 
when we read at p. 49. that the spot ‘on which Paradise stood 
seems to have been destroyed by a volcano ;’ and, if Mr. K. 
were alive, we should ask him whether the Cherubim with 
their flaming swords mean the eruption of volcanic matter ? 

A Dissertation upon the Chronology of the Judges of Israel. By 
Hugh B. Auchinleck, Schol. T.C.D.— This elaborate paper 
occupies 183 pages, and manifests the learning and patient re- 
search of the author: but the point which he has undertaken to 
settle is of so very difficult a nature, and such various opinions 
have been entertained by chronologists concerning it, that 
Mr. A. must not suppose that he has put the question at rest. 
Accorcing to 1 Kings, vi. 1., Solomon began to build his cele- 
brated temple in the year 480, after the Exodus of the children 
of Israel out of Egypt, (the Septuagint reads 446,)in the fourth 
year of Solomon’s reign, Now the controversy turns on the 
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authenticity of the numbers given in this passage ; the consiste 
ency and agreement of the interval there stated with the several 
periods deducible from the history of the Judges; and the 
various fortunes of the Jewish nation, from the time of the 
departure from Egypt to the commencement of the regal state 
after their settlement in Canaan. ‘The general opinion has been 
that the period, assigned in the above-quoted passage in the 
book of Kings, is too short for the transactions which croud 
into it, and is not to be reconciied to the chronology of history. 
Most learned men have, therefore, been induced to believe that 
some error has crept into the text; and, adopting an enlarged 
calculus, they have framed various hypotheses, which they have 
endeavoured to support by calculations. Instead of consider- 
ing the interval, which elapsed from the Exodus to the com- 
mencement of the building of Solomon’s temple, to be only 
480 years, Petavius would read 520; Vossius and Perizonius, 
5803 Serrarius, 680 ; Codoman, 598; Vignols, 683; and Pez- 
ron, $73. Josephus and Clemens Alexandrinus state the period 
to he far greater than that which is given in 1 Kings, vi. 1.5 the 
former at 592, the latter at 567. Notwithstanding, however, 
the general current of opinion against the authenticity of the 
passage in the book of Kings, as it stands in the Hebrew, Mr. 
Auchinleck contends for the correctness of the number of years 
(480) as there laid down; and for this purpose he not only 
offers, at great length, his reasons and calculations in defence of 
his own scheme, but endeavours to point out the defects of the 
several hypotheses or theories of those who have written in 
favour of an enlarged period. We cannot possibly follow him 
through this long and laboured discussion, but must content 
ourselves with reporting the principle on which he proceeds in 
‘analysing the chronology of the Judges of Israel, and presenting 
our readers with an abstract of the result. Some management 
is necessary in the conduct of his own theory ; and the state of 
Israel during the period recorded in the book of Judges was in 
general so unsettled, and often so calamitous, that he is obliged 
to propose some preliminary rules of interpretation before he 
details its chronology. He tells us that ¢ the jurisdiction of the 
judges is not always to be understood as synonimous with the 
term of the repose,’ (p. 101.): that ‘repose signifies an interval 
between the epochs of warfare and hostility,’ (p. roz.); and that 
‘ the first servitudes are to be included in the periods of re- 
pose,’ (p. 120.) Aware of an objection which will be made to 
this part of his system, he offers the following reply : 


¢ Is servitude, I am asked, synonimous with repose? Could the 
land enjoy rest, when it was enslaved? I answer yes: it enjoyed rest 


fxom, the evils of hostility aad war, which is all my principles would - 
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to establish. Will it not be granted to me, that the kingdoms of 
udah and Israel, when they agreed to purchase off the a of 
their Assyrian oppressors by tribute, were at peace? Under the 
Tirshatha or Assyrian satrap, that is, under subjection, was not the 
land at rest?) When Zedekiah paid tribute to Nebuchadnezzar, for 
some years, the land enjoyed repose ; when he refused it, and the 
country was exposed to the invasions of the enemy, the repose was 
terminated.’ 

They who are inclined to controvert the position maintained 
in this dissertation will not allow these to be cases in point. 
The servitudes, mentioned in the book of Judges, are described 
in a manner which will not permit us to think that the Israelites 
regarded their land as being at rest while they groaned under 
them, and prayed for deliverance. This writer, however, steady 
to his hypothesis, maintains that ‘it is neither inconsistent nor 
false to suppose the jurisdiction of the judge, as in some in- 
stances contemporaneous with the dominion of a foreign 
enemy. In a word, the genius of Asiatic conquest, more par- 
ticularly in the earlier ages; never went to destroy or to alter 
the form of government, in the subjugated state: it was limited 
to the imposition of tribute, and personal service, in the nature 
of a feudal fee, of which singular, or, perhaps, in an unculti- 
vated age, natural policy, it would not be difficult to assign the 
probable causes, or to accumulate examp!es.’— Will this states 
ment agree with his assertion at p.109., that ¢ the first Judges 
appear to have been rather, leaders to deliver Israel from her 
oppressors, than legislators ?? — Mr. A. lays down also another 
postulate, viz. that ‘the death of a chief is a vary distinct 
thing from the commencement or duration of a servitude ? 


“ but this position, considering the distracted state of the Israelites, 


is-vety questionable. We shall not, however, contest the point 
with him, nor attempt an analysis of the method by which he 


‘establishes the Several items in his calculation: but we shal] 


transcribe his own summing up at p.170., and his short synopsis 


at p.173. 
¢ Thus, then, stands my calculus: — The building of the temple 
commenced in the second month of the fourth year of Solomon, 


| ( Kings, vi. 1. compared with 2 Chron. iii. 2.) so that there are 
t 


ree years in retrospect to the end of David. David reigned 40 
years; Saul and Samuel 40; Eli and Samsen 40; Abdon, Elon, 
and Ibsan, 25 ; Jepthah, Jair, Tolah, and Abimelech, 54 ; Gideon 
403 40 years in retrospect to the defeat of Sisera; 80, to the. con- 

uest of Moab, after the death of Eglon; 40, from thence to the 

eat of Chusan ; 8, to the beginning of his domination, which af- 
fords an aggregate of 410 years; 70 are necessary to ‘complete the 
calculus, of which we have 30 to the passage of the Jordan, and 40 
from thencé to the exod.’ | _ i 
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‘ Synopsis. 


* The passage of the Red Sea, . 430 years after the promise, 
Jordan, ». 470——— 40 years after. 
Conquest of the land, . . . . . 476-——— 6 years after. 
Death of Joshua and the 
elders, and commencement 500———- 24 years after. 
of the first oppression, . . 
Conquest of Chusan,.... 508 ——— 8 years after. 
End of first repose, by con- | 
quest:of Eglon, ..... 


conquest of Jabin, . . | 
i 668. ——— 40 years after. 





i 548 —— 40 years after. 


End of third repose by con- 
quest of the Midianites . . 





End of Gideon, ....... 708 40 years after. 
End of Jepthah,. ....... 762 —— 54 years after. 
End of Abdon,...... - - 787 —— 25 years after. 


End of Samson and Eli, . . . 827 ——~ 40 years after. 
End of Samuel and Saul, . . . 867 —— 40 years after. 


End of David,.......-. 907 —— 40 years after. 
Foundation of the temple, . . . gio —— 3 years complete af- 
terwards.” | 


A very spirited reply is made to the objections that have been 
offered to the chronology here defended : but, instead of advert- 
ing to this portion of the dissertation, it is of more importance for 
us tq notice the manner in which the 480 years in 1 Kings, vi. 1.5 
are to be reconciled to the account given by St. Paul, Acts, xiii. 
[9, 20. For'this purpose, Mr. A. suggests a various reading, 
by which he tries to get rid of 100 years in the reckoning of 
the Apostle: but it is certainly more probable, if an error in 
transcribing has occurred, that 100 years should be added to 
the number in the book of Kings, than that this number should 
be subtracted from the passage inthe Acts. After all, Mr. A. 
has but indifferent success in removing the objections which 
bear against his hypothesis from the text in the Acts; and we 
think that he is not sufficiently respectful to the Apostle, in his 
summary view of the question at issue. 


* Whether, then, we reject the numbers of the A postle, as falsified by 
the copyists, and substitute, with the exemplar of Beza, 350 years; or 
whether, with Usher, we distinguish the points of the text, and suppose 
the period assigned is from the birth of Isaac to the conquest of the land; 
or, whether, in fine, we consider the Apostle on his own principle of 
** being all things to all men, that he might gain some,” merely 
stating the computation he knew to be familiar to his auditory, and. 
not his own :— in whatever aspect, or point of view, we behold this 
celebrated text, we shall find, that it by no means authorizes the cal- 
culus of our adversaries ;— that they reject its computation, while they 
quote its authority, and seem satisfied to foree the expressions of the 
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Apostle to countenance and support their dissent from the acknow- 
ledged evidence of Scripture, in order, afterwards, to extend the 


principle of rejection even against the alledged advocate of their 
heresy.’ a 

On the whole, we regard this essay as an ingenious speci- 
man of literary prize-fighting, better calculated to display the 
talents of the writer than to convince the reader. 


[To be concluded in the next Number.] 


Sram p-405. Moy, 





Arr. VII. Observations on the Nature and Cure of Dropsies, and 
particularly on the Presence of the coagulable Part of the Blood 
in dropsical Urine ; to which is added an Appendix, containing 
several Cases of Angina Pectoris, with Dissections, &c. By John 
Blackall, M.D., Physician to the Devon and Exeter Hospital, 
&c. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 


pr is one of those diseases which occur under a variety 

of forms, and is attended with a number of phenomena; 
while the remedies which have been employed for its cure are 
also numerous, differing much from each other in their mode 

‘of operation, and confessedly very precarious in their effects. 
The cause of this fact it is not difficult to assign, and indeed it 
has been frequently pointed out; yet we have not witnessed 
the exertion of that diligence in counteracting the evil, which 

might have been expected from the nature of the circumstances. 
Dropsy consists in a train of symptoms that affect parts very 
different in their structure; it exists in different habits of the 
body, is induced by different causes, and seems even to arise 
from a different proximate cause, according to the parts which 
it attacks, the nature of the constitution, and other circum- 
stances peculiar to each individual case. When, therefore, we 
employ the word dropsy in the usual manner, we probably con- 
found dissimilar morbid states of the body under the same 
denomination ; and it is the especial object of Dr. Blackall’s 
publication to point out some distinguishing marks between the 
diseases thus’ vaguely arranged under the same name, and to 
denote the appropriate remedies for each. The attempt ‘is 
rational and plausible ; and we shall lay before our readers the 
method which the author has pursued, and state the degree 
of success which he has attained. 

Dr. B. observes, in his introduction, that the only circum- 
stance on which the present classification of dropsies depends 
is their situation, but that this is quite inadequate to throw 
any light on their cause. Unsoundness of some of the abdo- 
minal viscera, mechanical obstruction to the circulation of the 
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fluids, a watery state of the blood, defective action of the 
absorbent and exhalent vessels, and an inflammatory tempeta- 
ment of the body, are enumerated among the various predis« 
posing causes of the disease, all indiscriminately called by the 
same name, and treated in the same routine. Amid this cone 
fusion of opinions and practice, the author has fixed his attention 
on one symptom, from the presence or absence of which he 
conceives that an indication may be drawn respecting the state of 
the constitution, and the nature of the remedies that are appli- 
cable to it. He has remarked that, in many cases, of dropsy, 
the urine possesses the property of being coagulated by heat ; 
and hence he divides dropsies into those with coagulable and 
those with uncoagulable urine. This faculty of the urine 
has not indeed been entirely unobserved, and Dr. Blackall 
mentions several writers who have noticed it. Mr. Cruick- 
shank spoke of it in the most direct manner; and yet, in the 
present author’s opinion, he failed in drawing the correct in- 
ference from it. 

We next enter on the work itself by an account of those 
cases of dropsy in which the urine is not coagulable by heat ; 
and these are again divided into such as have the urine pale 
and without sediment, and sometimes copious; those cases in 
which it is natural, except being rather scanty; and those in 
which it is high-coloured, deposits a sediment, and becomes turbid 
by cooling. ‘The first of these states of the urine is not com- 
mon, and sometimes is regarded as indicating a serious derange- 
ment of the constitution. Digitalis is not applicable to these 
cases, but a combination of bitters and potash is found useful ; 
as also purgatives and iron: calomel is considered as generally 
improper, ‘That state of the urine in which it is scanty, high- 
coloured, and deposits a sediment, isa much more usual form of 

dropsy. It generally accompanies ascites or hydrothorax, and 
“is often an indication of disease in some of the abdominal 
viscera. Many cases of this description are related with mi- 
nuteness; and, in some of those which proved fatal, we have 
‘nm account of the appearances on dissection. The enume- 
ration of the symptoms, as well as the observations on the 
treatment, is very judicious, and seems evidently to be the 
production of a man who viewed the phenomena of disease 
with an accurate and discerning eye. Dr. B. gives also some 
useful advice respecting the administration of squill in this 


variety of dropsy, and considers it as the best diuretic for this 
species of hydrothorax : 


‘ In the early stage of the disorder, medical treatment does a 
aes deal, principally by means of diuretics; and squill is by far 
the most powerful of them. This drug gives out its virtues so per- 
fectly to different menstrua, as to make the form of its exhibition in 
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that respect a matter of indifference. But a solution of it is much 
more accurately and easily dosed than the powder, and probably 
admits of a more ready absorption. A minute attention to its dose 
is, likewise, of great consequence. It never operates so favourably 
as when it is given in the fullest quantity which the patient can bear 
without sickness. Indeed, that excellent practical writer, Van 
Swieten, as well as Dr. Cullen, considered some degree of nausea as 
Proper for securing its diuretic effect. But few persons can be 

rought to submit to this for several days in succession; and it 
appears to be an unnecessary piece of severity, particularly as a risk 
must thus sometimes be incurred of producing full vomiting, which 
greatly prevents its future use as a diuretic, It is therefore proper 
to begin with a dose of the vinegar or tincture of squill, so small as 
not to incur any reasonable chance of sickness, and to increase the 

uantity ually till either the desired effect takes place, or some 
dageee nauseae Just under this point it should be continued till it 
operates favourably, which will often be in a few days. In this 
manner it may be exhibited three times daily, and commencing with 
thirty drops the quantity may be increased to forty or fifty. 

: The mistura ammoniaci and spiritus ztheris nitrici seem to assist 
its operation. 

¢ With the foregoing cautions, the squill will be found to produce 
very great effects. The urine becomes pale and copious under its 
use ; proportional relief is obtained in the breathing and in the dif- 
fused swellings; and it seldom either purges or valle the appetite, as 
it is justly accused of doing under other circumstances. a 
repetition only, and the increasing strength of the original malady, 
impair its action; and if we look for any great effect from it, in 
removing the visceral obstguctions, we shall undoubtedly be dis- 
appointed.’ 

The different species of coagulable or serous dropsy, classed 
according to the situation in the body which they occupy, 
form the subject of separate chapters, in which their causes, 
‘symptoms, and remedies are discussed. The anasarca which 
is attended with coagulable urine is referred to four causes, 
according to which the cases of this description are arranged : 


¢ One of these causes is scarlatina, which operates to a great ex- 
tent in certain seasons; another is courses of mercury imprudently 
conducted, and perhaps aided by cold; a third the drinking of cold 
‘water when heated; and I have reserved a fourth section for those 
cases in which the exciting cause was not very obvious nor precise, 
but appeared connected with different circumstances of fatigue, cold, 
the use of strorg liquors, visceral disease, or the injudicious employ- 
ment of tonics.’ 


Each of these four heads is illustrated, as on former occa- 
_ sions, by a number of cases, to which is sometimes added the 
account of the dissection. After some remarks on cachexy, 
and on land-scurvy,— states of the constitution which the 
author conceives to be intimately connected with that which 
induces dropsy, — we have a valuable set of cases on hydro- 
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thorax, on ascites, and on hydrocephalus. These are followed 
by a general recapitulation of all the facts that have been related, 
with the inferences, practical and pathological, that may be de- 
duced from them. The condition of the urine forms a prin- 
cipal object of attention; and many important circumstances 
are detailed, respecting the morbid changes which it experiences 
in the various modifications of the disease, and which would 
seem to point immediately to some improvement in prac- 
tice. Dr. B. particularly adverts to the coagulable or serous 
property of the urine: 


¢ In a majority of dropsical cases, the urine is coagulable by heat, 
but to a very various extent. Sometimes it becomes opaque and 
milky at 160° or less, and soon breaks into small coagula, or even 
forms further into a mass nearly solid. In other instances it under- 
goes no alteration till it almost arrives at the boiling heat, becomes then 
slightly opaque but not milky, and gives a precipitate both small in 
quantity and loose in its texture. oie rarely, although the change 
is inconsiderable before it boils, the least evaporation converts it inte 
a tremulous mass. 

‘ The exact state of dilution, in which the serum is present, is not 
very easy to be determined. Undiluted serum coagulates in a mass, 
into the composition of which it is eyident that much water enters ; 
whilst the coagulated part of this secretion is more separated from its 
water, more opaque, and resembling lymph or curd; and I have not 
been able by any artificial dilution of serum to produce exactly the 
same appearances of coagulation. In one case, and that not appa- 
rently the most severe, I obtained, from four ounces, forty grains of 
a firm white coagulum, which lost by moderate desiccation one-fourth 
part of its weight, and was in the proportion of two ounces to the 
quantity of urine discharged daily. In another there remained on 
the strainer seventy-five grains from four ounces, in the proportion of 
ten drachms daily, which was softer, and was reduced by moderate 
desiccation to nearly one half of its weight. In its least degree, it 
barely tinges the boiling fluid.’ , 

The author’s general observations on the different species of 
dropsy are especially worthy of our attention. ‘They are 
arranged according to the part of the body which is affected; 
viz. anasarca, including cachexy, hydrothorax, ascites, hydroce- 
phalus, with lastly a section on diabetes serosus, or an exces- 


sive discharge of serous urine. Respecting this last disease, 
it is stated that 


‘ In some cases, the quantity of urine is so much increased, as to 
give suspicion of a diabetes. The swellings are in a great measure 
prevented by this excessive discharge ; but no other benefit is derived 
from it. On the contrary, the system is evidently more embarrassed 
by the loss of serum, than it would have been even by its accumula- 
tion. ‘There isa burning thirst, with fever, dry skin, and rapid ema- 
ciation of the whole body. The nerves in particular are greatly 
affected: the despondency being extreme, and the fretfulness of 
mind often unconquerable by any effort of reason. ’ 
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- © More urine is evacuated in the night than in the day; and the 
urinary organs themselves sometimes suffer from a feebleness and irri- 
tation, similar to what have been observed in the diabetes mellitus.’ 


Dr. Blackall thinks that this species of diabetes is even more 
common than that in which the urine is saccharine: but that the 
amount of fluid discharged is less considerable. To the serous 
diabetes he is disposed to refer the complaint described by the 
antients, particularly by Aretzus: but he also supposes that, in 
some cases, the serous may have been combined with the sac- 
charine. diabetes; and, from sugar having been found in 
the urine, that the disease may have been assigned solely to the 
latter species. ‘his view of the subject, in which it is at- 
tempted to trace a connection between diabetes and dropsy, is 
interesting ; and we are disposed to belieye that it is, to a cer- 
tain degree, correct: yet we can only regard Dr. Blackall as 
having thrown out an opinion, which remains to be hereafter 
developed with more minuteness. 

_ The remote and the proximate causes of dropsy form the sub- 
ject of acchapter. ‘The predisposition is often hereditary, and 
arises from feebleness of constitution: but it may also be 
brought on by a variety of cayses which induce this state. 
An important circumstance, and one to which sufficient atten- 
tion has not been paid, is that this debility is connected in many 
cases with an inflammatory diathesis; which, from the very 
commencement, modifies the symptoms, and ought to have a 
considerable influence on the treatment. ‘The noticing of this 
condition constitutes one of the novelties of the present work ; 
and it is conceived to bear a relation to the coagulable state of 
the urine. ‘The proofs of this inflammatory tendency are de- 
duced perttly from the appearances on dissection, when, after 
fatal cases of dropsy, we often meet with symptoms that seem 
to have originated in inflammation, and partly from the remote 
causes of the disease; among which the author particularly 
insists on ‘the effects of a mercurial course, on the operation 
of certain remedies compared with their effects, on inflamma- 
tory habits, and also on the appearance of the blood in man 
dropsical affections. ‘The manifestation of the dropsical fluid 
itself, on the consideration of which the Doctor enters at some 
length, is likewise adduced in proof of this opinion. After 
having given an account of the characters of the fluid which is 
transpired into the cavities of the body in a healthy state, 
(principally taken from Baillie, Hunter, and Hewson,) he con- 
cludes that the effused fluid of dropsy is thicker, and contains 
more animal impregnation ; and that it is therefore probably 
preduced by an increased action of the vessels from which it is 
poured « out. 

Chapter 
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Chapter xv. relates to the cure of dropsy; in which all the 
most approved remedies are enumerated separately, the re+ 
Spective merits of each are discussed, and an attempt is made 
to indicate the appropriate uses of each. Bleeding is a 


remedy which the author’s view of the nature of dropsy induces 
him to apply when the phlogistic diathesis is supposed to exist. 


On this point, he observes that 


‘ The most powerful antiphlogistic agent is venz-section, a res 
medy which no one would wish to employ in any disease without. 
necessity, and particularly revolting to the general opinion in ede- 


matous swellings. I have, however, directed it in several such in-, 


stances, and never had reason to regret its use. The state of the 
blood and the relief that followed have usually confirmed the pro- 
priety of the operation. It is most obtiously called for by the 
accession of pneumonia; I believe, likewise, that the disease occa- 
sionally falls on the abdomen in such a manner, as equally to require 
it; and that it is likely to be of particular service after mercurial 
courses, where the urine is greatly increased in quantity, and in the 
inflammatory anasarca. It is, indeed, sometimes the only evacyation 
which can be directed for cachectic patients, their stomach rejecting 
both laxatives and diuretics ; whilst the ease with which they undergo 
this operation, as well as the relief they experience from it, is truly 
surprizing. A correct guide to it may be found in the firmness, 
copiousness, and early appearance of coagulum in the urine; its 
limits, in the improvement of that discharge, the state of the blood, 
and the relief of the other symptoms. 

‘ Imperfectly, however, as this subject has hitherto been consi- 
dered, it will be prudent at first to prescribe it with caution as to 
quantity, and under those circumstances in which the nature of the 
cause and of the signs cannot mislead us. Certainly it is not to be 
viewed with that extreme suspicion which is sometimes entertained 
against all weakening remedies in chronic ailments, and there are pe- 
riods of the disorder in which no other operation can preserve life.’ 


These observations seem to be very judicious ; and we must 
‘remark that Dr. Blackall recommends his mode of practice 
with a laudable caution, which is too often overlooked by 
those who bring forwards any new or unusual doctrine. 
Purgatives are next discussed. Their eligibility in certain 
cases is admitted; * where the habit is indolent and free from 
gout, and the dropsy extensive, without fever or local determi- 
nation, they are, generally speaking, safe, and productive of a 
considerable effect.’ —QOn the contrary, ‘in the cachexy, in 
which the stomach and intestines are very weak, they do such in- 
jury as to be wholly inadmissible; and agreeably to that excellent 
aphorism of Baglivi, in morbis pectoris ad vias urine ducendum, 1 
have not seen them render any service in the hydrothorax.’ The 
important class of diuretics receives in course a particular share of 


attegtion. Squill is found to be most useful * where, with an: 
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oppression of the chest, the urine is scanty, high-coloured, full of 
sefinaéne, and without serum: but, when the urine is highly se-: 
rous, when a tendency to inflammation is manifested, and when 
the digestive organs are affected, it is not admissible. A veryample 
account is given of the digitalis, which is regarded as one of the 
most valuable articles of the materia medica; since, by the publica- 
tion of Dr. Withering, we have acquired a proper idea of its dose, 
and of the mode of its administration. It appears to be especially 
Suited to those cases of dropsy which are attended with a coagu- 
lable state of the urine, and those in which an inflammatory state 
of the blood is suspected. When the viscera are diseased, it is 
less useful; and when the stomach is affected, it may even be in- 
jurious. The state of the urine is supposed to afford a good indi- 
cation of the value of this remedy. ‘If, (says Dr. B.) besides par- 
tially coagulating by heat, it is rather scanty, and moderately co- 
loured, foul when made, and containing some red blood, or be~. 
coming turbid when cold, and depositing a branny or lateritious 
sediment, I expect much from the employment of digitalis. If, 
on the contrary, the urinary secretion, however loaded with 
serum, is pale and crude, much more if copious, the service de- 
rived from it will be very partial, and the dose must be small; and 
it will be well if it does no injury.” The author enters into a 
long detail respecting the best form of administering the remedy, 
its dose, the time during which it should be continued, and 
every circumstance connected with it. 

Appended to the remarks on dropsy, is a section on angina pec» 
toris ; from which, if our limits permitted, we could make man 
interesting extracts. We must, however, close this article, by 
recommending a careful perusal of Dr. Blackall’s work to all 
those who are interested in the improvement of their profes- 
sion, and who are desirous of gaining information on a subject 
which is not only of great importance, but which is involved — 


in considerable obscurity. Bos. 
L 





Art. VIII. The Rights of Literature ; or an Inquiry into the Policy 
. _ and Justice of the Claims of certain Public Libraries on all the 
Publishers and Authors of the United Kingdom, for eleven Copies, 
on the best Paper, of every new Publication. By John Britton, 
F.S.A. 8vo. 3s. Longmanand Co. 1814. 


AS the subject of this pamphlet has been much agitated of 
late, we can scarcely hope to place before our readers any 
new arguments or information respecting it: but the present 
tract, besides meriting the attention due to every discussion of a 
point so much connected ‘with literature, claims our regard as 
the production of a writer who enters the lists in a different 
character from that of most f his predecessors. « 
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- The opponents of the University-claims have usually set. 
forth the interest of authors as affected by those claims; think- 
ing, probably, that such a plea would find readier admission 
with the public, than if they had urged the chief injury as 
resulting to booksellers;——and the rival advocates have 
taken occasion to invalidate this argument, by remarking that, 
among those who have appealed to the community in opposition 
to the law of which they complain, few or none appear to be 
professed authors, or to come forwards under a personal feel- 
ing of the alleged injustice to that class. Mr. Britton, how- 
ever, observing the inference that has been attempted to be 
drawn from the silence of authors, declares himself in the outset 
to be actuated solely by the feelings of an author, in condemn- 
ing the pretensions of the Universities to a certain number of 
copies of every published work. In fact, the argument itself, 
though plausible, will appear on a little consideration to justify 
no conclusion against the reality of that injury which literature 
may suffer in the persons of authors. ‘The superior activity 
evinced by the booksellers, on this question, (for, we appre- 
hend, it needs not be disguised that most of the productions 
which have appeared on that side proceed from their exer- 
tions,) may be explained without resorting to the inference 
that their rights are principally or solely concerned; by consi- 
dering, first, that the booksellers, forming a distinct “ trade,” 
whose joint interests are the habitual object of their common 
concern, more easily and readily take the alarm, and unite in 
opposition to any attack on their property, than a set of men 
like authors wha form no distinct fraternity; and, secondly, 
that, although the interest of the whole class of authors may 
be more deeply involved than that of booksellers, yet the in- 
terest of one publisher, who engages in a great number of 
copy-rights, will be much greater, and affords therefore a 
greater stimulus to his exertions, than that of any one author. 
Even allowing it to be true that the silence, hitherto observed 
by authors on this topic, may be an evidence that they are less 
alive to their own concerns than booksellers ana publishers, 
this is rather a reason for than against the protection of them 
by the legislature. 

Mr. Britton commences with an eulogium on the advantages 
of literature, such as might be expected from one of her vo- 
taries. The argumentative part of his tract is employed in 
shewing, first, that, by the legal interpretation of the statute 
called the registering act, the claim of the Universities, &c. to 
eleven copies is confined to such works as are entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall: —adly, in discussing the general impolicy and 
injustice of extending this claim to all publications re 4 
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With regard to the first argument, we have only to observe 
that, the question having been decided in contradiction to Mr. 
Britton’s-view of it, by the solemn authority from which we are 
accustomed to receive the declaration of the law, we must be 
allowed to doubt whether any good can result to the side which 
this author espouses by an attempt to arraign the legality of that 
judgment. Indeed, it does not appear altogether consistent 
with the avowed object of the pamphlet, which is to support an 
application to Parliament fer a legislative alteration of the law, 
to begin by concluding that the law is already in favour of the 
applicants. We deem it necessary to record our opinion on 
this point, if it were only to prevent our general concurrence in 
the objects proposed from being construed into a disposition to 
impeach the judicial determination which has occasioned the 
naw tie seeking relief from the legislature ; and we cannot 
even refrain from expressing a hope that those, who advocate 
the cause in Parliament, may abstain from the adoption of that 
line of argument, since it might, even if urged with convic- 
tion, give cccasion to the answer that, as the petitioners are 
convinced that the law is already in their favour, they have 
shewn no ground for the interference of Parliament. Besides, 
however, this motive for disagreeing with Mr. B., we confess that 
his reasoning on the law does not appear to us to be successful, 
‘The whole turns on the exposition of the statute $ Anne, c. 19.5 
the first section of which vests the sole right of printing and 
publishing for fourteen years in authors and their assignees, 
under severe penalties. ‘The second section declares that those 
penalties shall not attach for the piracy of any book, unless 
that book has been entered in the register of the Stationers’ 
Company. The sth section is in these words: ‘ Provided al- 
ways that nine copies of each book, on the best paper, that 
shall be printed and published as aforesaid, shall be delivered 
to the warehouse-keeper of the Stationers’ Company for the 
use of the Royal Library, the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the libraries of the four Universities in Scotland, 
the library of Sion College, and that of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates in Scotland.” Now, say the advocates on one side, the 
words ‘ as aforesaid” necessarily refer to the second section, 
and confine the donation therefore to books entered and regi- 
stered as there directed: but to this construction a decisive ob- 
jection may he made; because, as the first section, and the 
fourth also, relate to the printing and publishing of books, the 
words of reference as aforesaid” do not of necessity include 
the second: nay, farther, the preceding words manifestly ex- 
clude it, because the prior sections, having spoken distinctly of 
two things, viz. the printing and publishing as one, and the 
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registering as another, the words “‘ printed and published as afore- 
said,” in the sth clause, instead of * printed, published, and 
registered, as aforesaid,” shew that the sth clause was not 
intended to comprehend or refer to the provisions of the 
second. 

Though, however, we do not coincide in Mr. Britton’s in- 
terpretation of the law, we concur in his view of the detri- 
mental consequences of that law, which forms the second part 
of his argument. Here it appears to us quite immaterial 
whether the reasoning be founded on an injury to authors or 
an injury to booksellers, provided that the facts adduced esta- 
blish that an injury will certainly result to either one or the 
other: for whatever operates as a drawback to publication 
must prejudice the general interests of literature. ‘That the law, 
as it now stands, will have that effect seems to us to be satis- 
factorily established. It is true, indeed, that, with regard to 
common and low-priced books, the abstraction of eleven copies 
may be an insignificant object: but, in the present state of 
science, it is well known that many of the most valuable works 
on the arts, natural history, botany, and anatomy, owe a 
great part of their scientific value to the plates by which they 
are accompanied ; and that, of expensive works of this class, a 
smaller number is usually printed than of the others: so that 
the defaication of eleven copies is no inconsiderable tax on the 
proprietors of them. We have not space to enter minutely 
into the detail of facts by which the present author’s conclu- 
sions are supported: but we cannot omit to notice one, as 
affording a brief and cogent proof of the real and serious effects 
with which this tax operates on those who are at least the 
necessary channels of literature and science, viz. the publishing 
booksellers. It appears, from the minutes of evidence laid 
before the House of Commons, that the expence would have 
been to Messrs. Longman and Co., on an average of the last 
three years, at the rate of 1800l. per ann.: — to Messrs. White, 
Cochrane, and Co. 5289]. for the last twelve years, on the folias 
and quartos alone ; — and to Messrs. Cadell and Davies, for the 
last four years, 13621. of the small-paper-copies alone, while on 
the books now announced by them the tax would amount to 
1000l. 

Surely, we are not now in a state of society which requires 
any argument to be used in-proving the importance and policy 
of protecting the interests of literature. On that subject, no 
difference of sentiment is at least professed. We conceive, 
therefore, that, in the discussion of the question in Parliament, 
now about to take place, regarding the propriety of modifying 
the law as it is at present, it will only be necessary to establish 


that 
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that the regulation is really a severe and unfair tax on the sale 
of literary publications. ‘This proof must be founded on mat- 
ter of fact, and plain statements of profit and loss; which are 
much more deserving of reliance than any declamatory reason- 
ing on either side. Among the facts mentioned by Mr. Britton, 
we notice one which we do not recollect to have before seen 
introduced. It has been taken for granted that, when any part 
of ati impression remained unsold, the subtraction of 11 copies 
is in fact no loss: but Mr. Britton observes that, by a custom 
among the trade, not generally known, trade-sales are formed, 
in which ‘all the copies remaining in the publisher’s hands are 
disposed of to individuals of the profession for one half or one 
third of the selling prices, but almost always for more than the 
prime cost. Suppose, then, out of an edition of 500 copies 
200 remain in the warehouse unsold; now if 11 were delivered 
at the first publication of the work, is it not clear that, in mak- 
ing up the accounts at a trade-sale of these 200, they must be 
charged with the original or trade-sale-price of the eleven ?” 

It would be impossible, in the limits which we are enabled to 
allot to this article, to go through all the facts stated, in order to 
demonstrate the justice of the complaint made by authors and 

ublishers against the claim in question. Suffice it to say, we 

lave little doubt that they will convince every impartial inquirer 

that the object of the law, as it exists at present, however lauda- 

ble, ought to be consulted by some means less repugnant to 

justice, and less detrimental to literature, than those which the 

enactment prescribes. P 
a. 
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Art. 9. Carmen Triumphale, for the Commencement of the Year 

1814. By Robert Southey, Esq., Poet-Laureat. 4to. 35. 6d. 

Longman and Co. 

What a splendid zra is the present, for Great Britain! Never be- 
fore did she stand on so proud an eminence in the estimation of the 
world ; never was she so decidedly the arbitress of the fate of nations! 
Mr. Southey, having commenced his career of poet-laureat at a 
period so sublimely auspicious, and not being obliged to compose the 

. usual New-Year’s ode for recitation, is more than justified in ex- 
ve pandingginto a Carmen Triumphale. To say the truth, he could 
not otherwise have so well expressed his own feelings as a warm 
patriot; nor have played up to the feelings of his readers. The 
poet-laureat of 1814 would have been unworthy of his office, had he 
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not been animated by a glowing enthusiasm in decorating with poetic 
laurels the browse our illustrious heroes, who, by their skill and 
valour, have foiled the ambitious projects of a daring enemy ; in con- 
gratulating Europe on the happy changte which have taken place in 
consequence of our generons interposition; and in depicting the 
bright prospects which are now opening before us. We will not say 
that it is impossible for a poet to have produced any composition 
better adapted to the circumstances of this wonderful year, than the 
present Carmen Triumphale : but, in justice to Mr. Sou.hey, we shall 
bear an unqualified testimony to his patriotic zeal and poetic energy, 
which glow from the opening to the conclusion of his ode. The 
burden of his song being * Glory to God! - Deliverance to Mankind!’ 
he assumes the privilege of pious composers, by introducing the lan- 
guage of holy Scripture into his verse ; and, on this exulting occa- 
sion, perhaps he may be fairly allowed the use of some expressions 
from David’s Psalms: but we must protest against the allusion in 
stanza xvi. to Ezekiel’s “* valley of dry bones,” since it has an 
effect rather ludicrous than grand. 

The series of victories obtained by our arms, in the Peninsula, 
under the able guidance of our illustrious General, whom Mr. S. uni- 
formly calls Tze Wellesley, occupies a conspicuous portion in this 
Carmen. Ue considers Germany, Russia, and the nations of the 
North, to have caught from us their spirit of resistance to unprin- 
cipled aggression ; and, in the second and third stanzas, he has well 
depicted our firmness in the contest even when standing alone : 


‘ Wake, lute and harp! My soul take up the strain ! 
Glory to God! Deliverance for Mankind ! 
Joy, . . for all nations, joy! but most for thee ; 
Who hast so nobly fill’d thy part assign’d, 
O England! O my glorious native land! 
For thou in evil days didst stand 
Against leagued Europe al in arms array’d, 
Single and undismay’d, 
Thy hope in Heaven and in thine own right hand. 
Now are thy virtuous efforts overpaid. 
Thy generous counsels now their guerdon find, . . 


Glory to God! Deliverance for Mankind ! 


‘ Dread was the strife, for mighty was the foe 
Who sought with his whole strength thy overthrow. 
The Nations bow’d before him; some in war 
Subdued, some yielding to superior art ; 
Submiss, they followed his victorious car. 
Their Kings, like Satraps, waited round his throne ; 
For Britain’s ruin and their own 
By force or fraud in monstrous league combined. 
Alone in that disastrous hour 
Britain stood firm and braved his power} 


Alone she fought the battles of mankind.’ 


The steady perseverance and undaunted spirit of the ‘Spaniards 
in resisting the wicked and merciless invaders of their country». are 
next displayed : . 

‘ Patient 
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* Patient of loss, profuse of life, 
Meantime had Spain endured the strife ; 
And tho’ she saw her cities yield, 
Her armies scatter’d in the bel, 
Her strongest bulwarks fall, __ 
The danger undismay’d she view’d, 
Knowing that nought could e’er appal 
The Spaniards’ fortitude. 

What tho’ the Tyrant, drunk with power, 
Might vaunt himself, in impious hour, 
Lord and Disposer of this earthly ball ? 
Her cause is just, and Heaven is over all. 


« Therefore no thought of fear debased 
Her judgment, nor her acts disgraced. 
To every ill, but not to shame resign’d, 

All sufferings, all calamities she ey 
. She bade the people call to mind 
Their heroes of the days of yore 
Pelayo and the Campeador, 
With all who once in battle strong, 
Lived still in story and in song. 
Against the Moor, age after age, 
Their stubborn warfare did they wage ; 
Age after age from sire to son, 
The hallowed sword was handed down ; 
Nor did they from that warfare cease, 
And sheath that hallowed sword in peace, 
Until the work was done.” — 


Turning his eye from Iberia to the Northern powers, the Laureat 
thus pours forth his exulting strains: 


¢ From Spain the living spark went forth : 


The flame hath caught, the flame is spread ! 
_ It warms, .. it fires the farthest North. 


Behold! the awaken’d Moscovite 
Meets the Tyrant in his might ; 
‘The Brandenberg, at Freedom’s call, 
Rises more glorious from his fall ; 
And Frederic, best and greatest of the name, 
Treads in the path of Saty and of fame. 
See Austria from her painful trance awake! 
The breath of God goes forth, . . the dry bones shake | 
Up Germany! . . with all thy nations rise! 
Land of the virtuous and the wise, 
No longer let that free, that mighty mind, 
Endure its shame! - She rose as from the dead, 
She broke her chains upon the oppressor’s head — 
Glory to God! Deliverance for Mankind !’ 


As pax queritur bello, the song of triumph for victories generally 


suds wit’. an address to Peace, and a picture of the blessedness of her 
FCcigns 
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reign, When Mr. S. wrote, he could not be aware how rapidly Peace 
was approaching, but his finale is very appropriate ; 


¢ When shall the Dove go forth? Oh when 
Shall Peace return among the Sons of Men? 
Hasten benignant Heaven the blessed day ! 
Justice must go before, 
And Retribution must make plain the way ; 
Force must be crushed by Force, 
The power of Evil by the power of Good, 
Ere Order bless the ola world once more, 
| Or Peace return again. 
Hold then right on in your auspicious course, 
Ye Princes, and ye People, hold right on! 
Your task not yet is done: 
Pursue the blow, . . ye know your foe, . . 
Compleat the happy work so well begun! 
Hold on and be your aim with all your strength 
Loudly proclaim’d and steadily pursued ! 
So shall this fatal Tyranny at length 
Before the arms of Freedom fall subdued, 
Then when the waters of the flood abate, 
The Dove her resting-place secure may find : 
And France restored, and shaking off her chain, 
Shall join the Avengers in the joyful strain, 
Glory to God! Deliverance 5 Mankind !’ Moy. 


Art. 10. Hymn of Thanksgiving, on the Occasion of our late Vic- 
tories, and for other signal National Mercies and Deliverances. 
By the Rev. J. Whitehouse, late of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of Orlingbury, Northamptonshire, &¢. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Hatchard. 

Others besides the Poet-laureat will be impelled to tune the song 
of praise on the brilliant termination of our military exertions : but, 
though many may be urged to attempt “the lofty rhime” by the 
same patriotic feelings, on every noble daring the Muses will not 
smile with equal benignity. While we are disposed to render full 
justice to the virtuous ardour with which Mr. Whitehouse has been, 
animated, and applaud the sentiments by which he has been inspired, 
we must remark that he has displayed more piety than poetry, and 
that his pen has moved with more facility than success. Let the 
reader judge by the following passage : 

¢ Thanksgiving and praise to Gon be given, 
Who does what He wills in earth and heaven : 
The Oppressor He suffers awhile to proceed 
In guilt’s broad path, but not to exceed 
The bounds Eternal Wisdom traced, 
And which no son of earth e’er passed ; 
‘¢ Hitherto mayest thou go, but ere 
Shall thy proud waves be stayed !” 
Let tyrants boast ; unknowing they were made 
Heaven’s purposed judgments to fulfil 


The instruments of the ALMIGHTY’s will: ‘ 
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Yet shall they perish soon and pass 
Frail as the leaf or flower of grass, 
Which long before the morning sun 
Has risen, is faded away and gone.’ 


Britain’s part in the recent eventful drama is not forgotten, nor 
the exploits of her great hero. Having first ascribed praise to the 
God of Hosts,- Mr. W. thus descends to second causes : 


¢ And next to Tuee, and under thy great name, 
Say shall we not rehearse the fame 
And blaze the merits of our WELLINGTON, 
Valour’s immortal son ! 
By Ture, through him, the Great Work has been done.’ 


We suspect that Lord Wellington will be better pleased with the 
intention than the execution of this compliment. 


Art. 11. 4 Pair of Odes for the New Year, 1814.3 being an Ode 
occasioned by the Festivities at Belvoir Castle, on the recent Bap- 
tism of the Infant Marquis of Granby; and a Revolutionary Ode, 
addressed to the French Nation, and respectfully inscribed to His 
Majesty, Louis XVIII., the Legitimate Sovereign of France. By 
the Rev. L. Blakeney, A.M., Curate of Lechlade. 4to. 23. 
Wilson. ' 

The baptism of a babe, and the return of a long exiled king to 
the throne of his ancestors, are subjects of such unequal interest, 
that an ode on the former should not have been coupled with an ode 
on the latter. Grateful for favours received from the Rutland family, 
Mr. Blakeney may sincerely as well as poetically pray that the noble 
child may emulate his great ancestor, the celebrated Marquis of 
Granby, or even equal the fame of a Wellington: but are the public 
sufficiently interested to say men ?— To his Revolutionary Ode, 
however, the reader will turn in expectation of finding something 
which will harmonize with the enthusiasm of the present moment. 
Here, indeed, the writer breathes wishes which have since been in a 

eat measure realized ; and his poetry, if it be not of the first class, is 
in unison with the order of the day. The first stanza, and the chorus 


which is repeated in every page, will be a sufficient specimen of the 
whole ode: 


* Rouse, rouse! degenerate sons of Gaul! 

Burst from your necks the iron yoke ! 

Confirm your blood-stain’d tyrant’s fall, 
By tardy Justice’ ling’ring stroke : 


Swell, swell, with injur’d millions’ breath, 

Thro’ Gallia’s desolated bounds, 

The dread decree, the awful sounds, | 
** Freedom and Peace! Revenge and Death !’’ 
Let age and infancy combine, 
Widows, and childless parents join ; 
And countless orphans swell the throng, 
That pour this animating song ; — 

‘¢ Cuorvs. 
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‘ Cuorus. 
¢ Down, down from his imperial car, 

The wreteh, whom Europe’s realms abhor ; 
The fiend, whose sole delight is war, 

Be stern Napoleon hurl’d! 
By Retribution’s vengeful sword 
The fierce Usurper’s blood be pour’d ; 
Be Gallia’s rightful lord restor’d, 

And peace shall bless the world.’ 


Mr. B. calls for the blood of the usurper ; and a fall, like that of 
Bonaparte, may probably end in his death: but, if he ever reaches 
the island of Elba, he will be drevibus clausus gyaris, and can never 
more disturb the world. Mo-y. 


Art.12. Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte. 8vo. 18.6d. Murray. 1814. 

From general report, and from circumstantial and internal evidence 
accompanying this ode, we cannot doubt that it is the production of 
Lord Byron. ‘That it appears, contrary to his usual custom, with- 
out his name, is probably owing to’a recollection of his recent decla- 
ration that he had thrown aside the pen, rather than to any hesitation 
in avowing the sentiments which it contains. No politician, moralist, 
or satirist, has been or can be more bitter in invective against the 
degraded Bonaparte than the present poét ; and his ode is as full of 


classical allusion as of vituperation. The title-page is appropriately 
decorated with Juvenal’s advice : 


“© Expende Annibalem: — quot libras in Duce summo 
Invenies ?”? — 


and, weighed in the poet’s balance, this former hero is now indeed 
«‘ found wanting.”? That he can consent to live, ‘shorn of his 
beams,”’ is a principal point of attack: but, contemptible as his ca- 


tastrophe is represented, it is said to afford the stronger moral and 
political lesson : 


‘ If thou hadst died as honour dies 
Some new Napoleon might arise, 
To shame the world again— 
But who would soar the ee height, 
To set in such a starless night ?” 


The mention of the Archduchess Maria Louisa, and the uncertainty 
whether she would be separated from Napoleon, or still cling to him 
and his fallen fortunes, gives occasion to the writer for expressing a 
sentiment of gallantry that is quite in character with Lord Byron: 


¢ Must she too bend, must she too share 
Thy late repentance, long despair, 
Thou throneless homicide ? 
If still she loves thee, hoard that gem, 
Tis worth thy vanished diadem.’ 


A bitter meaning is conveyed in the following just allusion : 
Rev. APRIL, 1814. F f ‘ Thea 
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' © Then haste thee to thy sullen isle, 
And gaze upon the sea ; 
That element may meet thy smile, 
It ne’er was ruled by thee!’ 


With a reference to the Roman’ who, 


‘ when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Rome, 
Threw down his dagger—dared depart, 
In savage grandeur, home,’ 


and to the abdication of Charles V., the poet thus apostrophizes 
Bonaparte : 


vol ‘ But thou — from thy reluctant hand 
8 The thunderbolt is wrung — 

Too late thou leav’st the high command 
To which thy weakness heer ; 

All evil spirit as thou art, 

It is enough to grieve the heart, 
To see thine own unstrung ; 

‘To think that God’s fair world hath been 

The footstool of a thing so mean ; 


¢ And earth hath spilt her blood for him, 

Who thus can hoard his own! 

And monarchs bowed the trembling limb, 
And thanked him for a throne ! 

Fair Freedom! we may hold thee dear, 

When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humblest guise have shown. 

Oh! ne’er may tyrant leave behind 

A brighter name to lure mankind !’ 


Another historical allusion introduces a prophecy that the exile 
giust terminate his career under the canker of reflection: 


¢ He who of old would rend the oak, 

Dreamed not of the rebound ; 

Chained by the trunk he vainly broke 
Alone — how looked he round ? 

Thou in the sternness of thy strength 

An equal deed hast done at length, 
And darker fate hast found : 

He fell, the forest-prowlers’ prey ; 

But thou must eat thy beart away !’ 


After all, Fate having denied to Bonaparte the chance of falling 
in battle, when he returned too late to the succour of his metro- 
polis, does it beeome a Christian, as it might a Roman or a 
Mameluke, to stigmatize him for not having wound up all his crimes 
in the commission of self-murdéer? Certainly, the tragedy has“not 
ended heroically with regard to him, but it has terminated happily 
for mankind ; and his survival may be rendered happy for himself, ia 
giving kim time for repentance. bi 
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The guarantee, by the magnanimity of the allied and restored so- 
vereigns, of all. the titles and property of Napoleon’s great military 
1 and political associates, "forms an exception to the remark, 


‘ Thine only power hath been the grave 
To those that worshipp’d thee ;’ 


and we hope that farther exceptions will yet be made, in the preserva- 
tion of such enactments and institutions as were formed by Bonaparte, 
that are calculated for the real benefit and glory of the French people. @.2. 


Art. 13. Specimens of English accentuated Verse, wherein the In- 
tensity of Pronunciation is measured, and the Length of the Syl- 
lables unnoticed. By Richard Edwards, B.A. 12mo. 1s, 4d. 
Author, No. 9. Great Russell Street. 

Take the first slice of Mr. E.’s verse; it professes to be a coms 

ment on Rev. chap. xii. 


“7 


‘ John saw a prodigious appearance on high, 
Which I heréin with great dilatation shall try 
To explain'to the reader. A woman display’d 
A conspicuous form in the heavens, array’d 
With the glorious sun on her belly instead 
Of a vesture, and twelve stars circled her head. 
And the moon was a pedestal under her feet. 
That the Truth is the woman our proof is complete.’ Mo-y: 


Art. 14. Specimens of English non-accentuated Verse, or Verse mea* 
sured, with a Regard had solely to the Length of Time required in 
the Pronunciation of Syllables; the Accent and Emphasis being 
entirely unnoticed. By the Same. i2mo. 2s. Author. 

A bit alsb of this precious article shall be served up to the reader; 
and the first bit too: 


‘¢ Psalm cxxxi. — Jambic. 


¢ JEHOVAH, see my mind is 
Not haughty, nor my aspect 
Offensive and assuming ; 
By use have I aversion 
To make a rash pretension 
To things of high attainment ; 
A child affords example 
To teach my soul abasement. 
O Israel be always 


Confiding in Jehovah.’ | De 


Art. 15. Treatise on English Prosody. By the Same. 12mos 
1s. 4d. Author. 

This treatise begins with the following sentence: ‘ As there were 
mo poems in verse in the English language before those which I have 
recently written, (see the above specimens, ) no rules of English pro- 
sody were needed.’ In the title-page, Mr. E. says, with some little 
share of vanity, or something else ending in ity, * that there never has 
been a verse-writer in the language belore. Having so high a con- 
ceit of himself, how must he 3 been mortified at the rejection of 

2 his 
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his verse by two Magazines ; and how low must be his opinion of 
a our poetic taste when we declare that, if he bethe only verse-writer in 
our language, we hope that no English verse Will in future be written! 


| Art. 16. Emancipation, a Poem; by Robert Dornan, Esq. 8vo. 
5s. sewed. Stockdale, Junior. 1814. 
Of the patriotic and catholic zeal of Mr. Dornan, we cannot speak 
oo highly; and, as the cause which he advocates receives our most 
mo 2 cordial support, we should have felt real pleasure, had we been able 
to welcome his muse with applause. Alas! his poetry is not what 
we wished to find it; he is a prosing versifier, remarkably careless in 
his rhimes, and destitute of that energy which we should have sup- 
osed his subject would have inspired. When he declaims, he 1s 
ecble ; and, when he endeavours to argue, he is unsatisfactory. Re- 
specting the veto, he thus writes : | 
¢ Enlighten’d policy maintain’d 
It wise to grant them what they claim’d: 
Yet venal ones have still been found, 
By art, to gain some higher ground ; 
To purchase the unsteady vote ; 
To ee the idle tale aftoat, 
What perils might the state impend 
, Should base disunion have an end ; 
Of foreign influence to speak, 
Intemperate words, advantage take ; 
Of doubts that, from their weakness, rise, 
Of vetos — and securities : 
A veto ask’d ?— to this reply — 
In other words, ’tis to deny.’ 


Mr. D. maintains that allegiance of the Catholic church to the 
Pope in spirituals is an indispensable part of her system, being neces- 
sary ‘to preserve its purity :’? but he contends that the state has no 
ground for alarm on this account, as the Pope does not 


‘ interference seek with aught 
That appertains to worldly thought.’ 


He then adds, , 


‘ This solemn protest made and by 
Men of well-tried veracity, 
In reason’s ear would serve at least 
To set this futile plea at rest.’ 


It is rather unlucky that the testimony of History is a little at 
variance with the report of these ‘men of well-tried veracity :’ but 
we shall not here agitate the point. “Some difficulties may occur on 
the subject of Catholic-emancipation : but, on a general and enlarged 
view of the question, that measure is most devoutly to be wished, and 
here Mr. D. preaches well : 


‘ Since justice, mercy, all unite, 
Since subjects only claim their right, 
Let prudence’ voice be heard at last, 
And good atone for evils past : 


.* . ’ 
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Resign to wisdom’s milder sway 

Your thoughts, and throw the sword away 
Of persecution, — fatal line 

Of policy — of fear the sign ; 

Worthy alone the darkest age, 

That sullies the historic page. 


* Banish distrust, that deadly foe, 
And learn the teal good to know ; 
To rule by laws of such a kind, 

As force observance on the mind ; 
Obedience’ truest, only spring, 

The loyalty we owe a king, 

Who makes our happiness his care, 
And learns, from mercy to forbear ; 
Who proves his love of equal right, 
By keeping practice still in sight !” 


Poets are prone to run into length, and Mr.:D. is guilty of this 
fault. Had he studied compression, his verse would have produced 


more effect. Mo-y: 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 17.  Puncteation; or an Attempt to facilitate the Art of 
Pointing, on the Principles of Grammar and Reason. For the 
Use of Schools, ‘and the Assistance of general Readers. By 
S. Rousseau. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 
Some advantage may certainly be derived from the perusal of 

these hints, although the examples are needlessly multiplied, and in a 

few instances the writer’s grammar is inaccurate. Thus, (in p. 105.) 

he says, ‘every verse in the Psalms, the Te Deum, and some other 

parts of the Liturgy of the Church of England, are divided by a 

colon ;” and in page 146. the following sentence is incorrect: ‘we 

do not see but such a mode of punctuation is allowable.’ Some 
errors occur also in the quotations ; such as in page 47., ‘ Nor cast 
me longing ling’ring look behind ;’ and, page 63., ¢ And bathed in 
ragment oils that breathed of Heaven.’ ‘These mistakes may be 
attributable to the printer, but they ought to have been rectified. 

It is to be observed, also, that the author has borrowed too largely 

from preceding writers, without due acknowlegement. Mi? Bax. 


Art. 18. Travels at Home, and Voyages by the Fire-side ; for the 
Instruction and Entertainment of Young Persons. ‘Two Volumes, 
12mo. 6s. half-bound. Rees. 1814. 

The plan on which these little volumes are constructed is good : 


but the author * is mistaken in supposing the idea to. be new, since 
Mrs. Wakefield and (we believe ) Mr. Evans have preceded him in the 





* Said to be the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, to whom the public stands in- 
debted for ** Particulars of the Life of a Dissenting Muinister,’? no- 
ticed, as anonymous, in our Number for February last, p. 220., and 
also for a tract intitled *’ On the Choice of a School,’’ mentioned 
by us in our last Volume, p. 315. 

£3 | fabrication 
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fabrication of imaginary voyages and travels. ‘To avoid all appear- 
ance of deception, the present author fully apprizes his pupils oF the 
nature of the undertaking, and bids them observe that the several 
woyages or travels which he is about to detail are not rea/: but, in 
our judgment, he would have avoided the necessity of this cau- 
tion, had his title been Travels on the Map, for then the voyage, as 
far as it is designated, is real; and, by first marking the point of 
departure on a map or chart previously spred on the table, and trac- 
ing the route to be taken with a pointed instrument, the eye of the 
student makes a real progress from station to station, while the pre- 
ceptor details the information which is necessary to render the excur- 
gion instructive and amusing, Another circumstance requires atten- 
tion in the compilation of these details, viz. not to put knowlege 
into the mouth of the imaginary juvenile traveller which he has no 
ossibility of collecting, A young person, who really sailed from 
Tohben to Dover, thence down the Channel, and actually landed in 
the island of Jersey, would perceive by his intercourse with the 
people of the latter place a mixed dialect, and might naturally ask his 
er for an explanation: but the traveller at home has no oppor- 
Vol ‘tunity of this kind, and therefore the speech assigned to- Lucy, at 
p-42., is out of character. ‘ Listen, papa, the people here speak 
French, I declare, with now and then some English words inter- 
mixed. How is that, if they are subject to us ?? Some kind of illu- 
sion is useful in this sort of travelling ; and therefore it is not pru- 
dent on all occasions to interpose such hints as the following: ‘ nothing 
but improvement and pleasure, surely, can be experienced in. Jravels 
at Home. Voyages by the fire-side impose a little attention on those 
who make them.’ Danger is out of the question.’ p. 63. In the 
commencement, such a hint is proper: but, when often repeated, 
which is the case in these volumes, the whole becomes tame and flat. 
These dampers may be expunged in a second edition; to which the 
work will probably arriye, since it is, written in a pleasing style, and 
adds to much local information many pertinent and improving obser, 
yations and reflections, 

The author speculates on the production of two more volumes, 
and we take it for granted that he will be encouraged to carry his 
purpose into execution; but, as he protests against vulgar expres- 

_y 4 jfsions, we must request that he will not use the word tasty, p. 138., 
which may be found in the cook’s vocabulary but not in Johnson ; 
and that he will not make Eliza exclaim, at p. 43., ‘ Oh, I should 
like of all things ?? 

A traveller at Lome, moreover, should not have represented the cus 
yious machinery, worked by a steam-engine, in Portsmouth dock- 
yard, as performing the business of rope-making, (see Vol. iis p.154.) 
because this machinery 1s employed in making b/ocks. Is not the author 
erroneous, alsoy when he represents Hannibal as crossing Mt. St. 
Gothard, on passing from Spain into Italy? (p.188.) Corne. 
lius Nepos, Vit. Han., says that this commander passed the. Alps 
which adjoin to Gaul; and Cellarius remarks that the Pennine Alps 

e those which Hercules and Hannibal are. supposed to have crossed, 

hitaker, also, in his modern work on the passage of Hannibal over 
these mountains, adopts the same opinion, | 
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These travels, while they afford young persons some knowlege of 
ether nations, are written so as to produce an attachment to their 


own country. Mo-y- 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Art. 19. Luar Observations, denoting the Influence of the Moon 
on the Winds, by her Impulses on the Earth’s Atmosphere, 
governed by her Configuration, Position, and other Changes ; 
exemplifying the Cause of such Changes; with Demonstrations 

- 4 how to connect every Sign with the Results of its Indications: 

also a-clearer Definition of the Terms ir and Atmosphere ; ex- 

plaining on what Principle of Nature the heavenly Orbs are kept 
in their Spheres. By Sol. Go. Da Costa. 8vo. 2s. Under- 
wood. 

It has been perhaps from time immemorial a very commonly re- 
ceived opinion, that the frequent changes which are experienced in 
our atmosphere are in some measure influenced by the moon. Even 
astronomers and meteorologists have asserted that, had we but suffi- 
cient data, we might as accurately compute the courses of the wind 
as the time and duration of an eclipse: but few, we presume, were 
bold enough.to conceive that such data were at all likely to be ob- 
tained ; and indeed they might and would, in all probability, have 
still remained among the impenetrable secrets of Nature, had it not, 
as Mr. da Costa modestly expresses himself, ¢ pleased the Almighty to 
bestow upon him such intellectual powers, as to enable him to com- 
prehend his wisdom and goodness,’ and thus to obtain a clue to the 
direction of the winds. ‘The author, indeed, seems fully aware of the 
importance of his discovery. ‘ So strong,’ says he, ‘is my persua- ~ 
sion that I have attained a step higher than any who have devoted 
their entire labours to the study of astronomy, that I feel impatient 
to communicate my discovery, and have therefore resolved on pub- 

_ lishing it for the benefit of the human race, and with the hope that 

my country and posterity will render it that justice it is deserving of.’ 

Such being the pretensions of the author, our readers will not be 
surprised to find that this little tract contains a learned disquisition 
on the “* man in the moon,”’ and-his influence on the wind and 
weather. This man, it ‘seems, is perpetually shifting his postures 
and positions, and frequently putting on the most unseemly shapes : 
from an unremitting attention to which, for four years, the author has 
drawn certain and infallible indications of the state of the winds from 
one change of the moon to another: — abating only a few days, 
which may still be variable, and which are attributable ‘to certain 
‘ veins and currents on the smooth surface of the moon’s circumfer- 
ence ;’ the hollows or cavities of the same being filled with a sort of 
¢ celestial void’ which the man in the moon is perpetually hurling on 
this sublunary glcbe in the form of wind and rain ;~—and hence in 
course the obvious connection between his several positions, and the 
various changes in the wind and weather. 

Nor is this all. We have some other equally ingenious theories, 
on the ebbing and flowing of the tides, the air and atmosphere, the 
elements of matter, &c. &c. ree Costa has even discovered that 
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fish cannot graze in meadows, nor can beasts fly! The heavens, it 
seems, * cannot be hermetically sealed in vacuo ;’ nor could the moon 
‘+ >if be retained in her orbit, without the ‘ pulsive force of rarity and 
density.” How justly, therefore, does the author say that ‘a dis- 
covery of such imposing interest cannot fail to benefit the navigator, 
enrich the.science of astronomy, and be useful to all mankind ! !’ 
We have only farther to add that, whatever may be our opinion of 
the influence of the moon as affecting the wind and the weather, we 
can scarcely doubt her dominion over the author when he determined 
on the nétilication of the present performance. Bar..w 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 20. The Energy of Talent, and the Reward of active Virtue 
and Benevolence. n Address delivered at the Interment of 
Joseph Dawson, Esq. of Royds-Hail, in the County of York, in 
the Protestant Dissenting Chapel, in Chapel-lane, Bradford, 
December 18. 1813. By the Rev. Thomas Jervis. 8vo. Is. 
Johnson and Co. 

We have very rarely met with a more correct, animated, and im- 
aby specimen of demonstrative eloquence than this address ex- 
ibits. It is one of the first duties of survivors to consecrate the 
grave of persons of pre-eminent moral and intellectual worth by an 
appropriate eulogy, such as that which Mr. Jervis delivered at the 
interment of Mr. Dawson. The meed of praise was his due ; and 
who will aspire,after virtue, premia si tollas ? ‘The custom of eulo- 
gizing the dlustrious, says fre. J., ‘is agreeable to the practice of 
oets, orators, and moralists in the classic ages of Greece and 
ome ;” and that he had classic models in his recollection is evident 
from an excellent parody of the most celebrated passage in Cicero’s 

Cato Major *, with which he concludes. The character of Mr. 

Dawson is drawn with a masterly hand, and, for the traits of talent 

and virtue which it manifests, may be recommended as a moral study : 


but it is too much extended to be copied into our pages. Moy. . 


Art.21. An Essay on the Authenticity of the New Testament ; with 
an Account of the ancient Versions, and some of the principal 
Greek Manuscripts. By J. F, Gyles, Esq. A.M. 8vo. 4s. 
Boards. Hatchard. 

In an age much prone to infidelity, defences of revelation can 
never be unseasonable, even though nothing new in point of argu- 
ment be adduced in them. Mr. Gyles endeavours to place a Siw 
striking facts within a narrow compass, in order to accommodate 
himself to those who have not much time for books. His object, 
he says, is * to compress in a few pages, in the compass of an hour’s 
reading, some important arguments for the authenticity of the N. T., 
with as much general information on the subject as the limits of the 
plan would admit.’ 

To short accounts of the most approved versions and MSS. of 
the N.T., Mr. Gyles adds the testimonies of those antient enemies 





* & Q preclarum diem, cim, ad illud divinum animorum concilium, 
catumque proficiscar, cumque ex hac turbd et colluvione discedam!”’ &c. 
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of Christianity, Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian; shewing that, while. 

they opposed the religion of Jesus, they confirmed the authenticity of 

the N. T’. Some judicious remarks on the style of those sacred books 

are subjoined : but we think that the plain readers, for whom the au- 

thor intends this essay, will not understand him when he observes, 

p- 72., that the ‘ writings of Porphyry staggered the faith of some 
Christians, and totally changed the polarity of it in others.’ Mo-y. 


Art.22. Occasional Considerations on various Passages of Scripture. 

By the Author of “ Sunday Reflections.”” 8vo. 5s. 6d. Boards, 
Hatchard. 

It is admitted by the author that these Considerations belong to 

‘ the Sermon-family ;’ and had not the new word, lately coined, been 

ty ny tfalso appropriated, they might not improperly have been intitled 

‘***" Sermonets: but, though the lady who-has invented the Sermonet, and 

in course obtained a patent for it in the court of criticism, will 

not allow her right to be invaded, it may yet be safely evaded by a 

still greater affectation of humility, or by a diminutive still farther 

diminished. Perhaps, in the present instance, some use may be 

made of the hint, and in the next edition these Occasional Considera- 

tions may be termed Sermonetettas. In fact, they are sermons in 

disguise, forming a sort of continuation of the * Sunday Reflections,” 

intended for Sunday-evening reading, and are indeed sufficiently 

‘ serious and practical for this purpose. Publications calculated for 

family-exhortation are becoming numerous: we rr that a perverse 


if decrease of family-religion and piety will not defeat the object of 
these speculations. D° 





Art. 23. The Friendly Call of Truth and Reason to a new Species 
of Dissenters ; or nominal Churchmen, but practical Schismatics ; 
to which are prefixed, a few Observations on the Expediency of 
Parliamentary Interposition, duly to explain, and if necessary to 
amend, the Act of William and Mary, commonly called « The 

| Toleration Act.”” By the Rev. Edward Barry, M.D., Rector 
\ of St. Mary’s and St. Leonard’s, Wallingford, Berks. 4th Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Rivingtons. 

By those persons to whom this Friendly Call is addressed, it will 
not be regarded either in its style or its object as \very friendly. 
No body of Dissentients will like to be stigmatised as ‘ Dissenters 
from artifice and dissimulation ;’ nor will Dissenters in general be’ 
very thankful to Dr. Barry for the guarded liberality expressed by 
him in the following sentence: * Of those who are truly and con- 
scientiously Dissenters, and by suitable manners and appearances come 
within the description and real meaning of the act; far, very far, be it 
from me to surmise any thing that should have a tendency to abridge 
the liberty.’ Who is to be the judge of these suitable manners and 
appearances? Who is to distinguish between what Dr. B. calls 
« the claims of sincerity and those of deception ?? By the parliamen- 
tary interposition which such a_ reasoner would recommend, short 
work would be made with Dissenters, ¢ who have considered it their 
duty to revolt from the church as by law established.” If to dissent 
¥8 to revolt, this act is a high crime and misdemeanour, and ought to 
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be punished accordingly ; the Toleration Act ought not to be altered, 
but repealed; and the old penal statutes against Dissenters should 
be revived. : 

We notice these traits. in Dr. B.’s Friendly Call, to shew that hi 
mode of displaying ‘truth and reason’ is more adapted to irritate than 
to persuade. His zeal for the established church, and his alarm on 
the subject of dissent, are apparent in his remarks on the British and 
Foreign Bible Society ; and probably many persons are to be found, 
who cherish similar feelings: but Dissentients are not likely to be 
convinced on being roundly charged by a beneficed clergyman with 
the crime of schism; especially when the accusation may be retorted, 
since they have no otherwise separated from the Protestant established 
church, than the Protestant formerly separated from the Catholic 


church. Moy 
Art. 24. An Inquiry into the Evidence of the Divine Origin of the 
Christian Religion. 8vo. 18. Bickerstaff. 1813. 

Misapprehension sometimes passes for ingenuity, and we are cha- 
ritably disposed to hope that we have here a ¢ase in point; since, if 
we could, we would attribute a good meaning to the present author, 
though we are unable to perceive any soundness in his argument, or 
any correctness in his view of the Christian religion. According 
to him, if our religion be from God, ‘ we must resign all possibility 
of comprehending its merits or tendency : we want a further sense 
to view it distinctly.” Now this proposition is no more absurd than 
the following, viz. that, if food be the gift of God, we shall require 
an saditicnst domich in order to digest it. In the works of revela- 
tion, as well as in those of nature, we perceive an adaptation of means 
to ends: we find in the sacred Scriptures that the word of God 
is addressed to our reason and understanding ; and inquiry is urged 
as a means of leading man to conviction. Indeed, the inquiry re- 
specting Christianity here proposed is completely useless, and even 
farcical, if, as the anonymous writer asserts, ‘ we are incompetent to 
decide on its good or bad effects.’ If we cannot tell whether it be 

ood or bad, can we be interested in the discussiun of its evidences ? 

nother remark in this little pamphlet 1s made with much plausibi- 
lity: but, from the manner in which it is offered and defended, we are 
led to suspect that the author does not mean to render Christianity 
that service which he pretends to design : 

¢ The argument which has been deemed the most powerful and ef- 
fective against this religion is, that it 1s founded on miracles, but that 
to prove a miracle there must be miraculous evidence, because no fact 
or event can be proved without tantamount evidence, or evidence of 
equal degree. I will admit this argument, and at once lay it down, 
that the Christian religion, resting on miracles, cannot be substan- 
tiated without miraculous proof.’ : : 

To establish this miraculous proof, long quotations are made 
from the O.'T. respecting the Jewish people; and the connection 
between the predictions concerning them and the occurrence of events 
is termed a miraculous proof: but the writer must know that the ful- 
filment of a prophecy delivered in the O. T. is no proof of the - 
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racles recorded in the N. T.; and, if he would insinuate that, from 
the nature of the case, no better is to be obtained, the supposition is 
not altogether improbable that, while he repeats Hume’s objection 
against the evidence of miracles, he is partial to Hume’s creed. — 
When, moreover, it is hinted that a part of the prophecy concerning 
the Jews is accomplished, and that ¢ at this moment we can see the gra- 
dual march of circumstances to the fulfilment of the last part,’ (meaning 
their restoration to the land of Canaan,) the author can only mean to 
sport with the credulity of his readers; for what one circumstance 
can be pointed out as indicative of this return? Are we to suspend our 
believe in the Gospel till this improbable event occurs ?—Mr. Anony- 


mous, you appear in a very questionable shape! Mo-y- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.25. An Essay on Average; and on other Subjects connected 
with the Contract of Marine Insurance. Dedicated, by Permis- 
sion, to the Committee for managing the Affairs of Lloyd’s. By 
Robert Stevens, of Lloyd’s. 8vo. pp.196. Boards. Richard- 
son. 1813. 

We have more than once expressed our sollicitude to see a 
greater proportion of publications on mercantile topics, in the hope 
that they would conduce to facilitate to the young trader the acqui- 
sition of that knowlege which, as matters stand at present, is found 
to require the best part of a person’s life. Without wishing to insi- 
nuate that any printed instructions can supply the want of practice, 
we must be allowed to repeat that they might be made to co-operate 
very efficaciously with the effects of active participation in business; 
and to lead, at a comparatively early period, to the formation of 
those general views which constitute the sum of the experience of an 
enlightened merchant. Above thirty years, it seems, have now 
passed since any work has been printed on the practical part of insu- 
rance; a circumstance which 1s considered by Mr. Stevens as a 
principal cause of the state of uncertainty in which many points 
continue to be involved. Merchants in general, he adds, possess much 
less information on this subject than its importance to their interest 
requires; and, even among underwriters, the rules for the adjust- 
ment of disputed claims are still very imperfectly understood. Mr.S, 
does not flatter himself that the establishment, by authority, of a 


: code of insurance-regulations, would form a satisfactory settlement of 


the question, because an attempt of this nature, made in 1747, failed 
in an early stage; and there seems to be little hope of arriving at 
undisputed conclusions, until repeated discussions and decisions shall 
have paved the way for the adoption of comprehensive principles. 

It is a familiar remark that we are little aware of the extent of 
labour in acquiring a thorough knowlege of such occupations as 
are unconnected with our own particular line. An Oxford student 
who knows, by sad experience, that year after year of undiminished 
application is necessary to the attainment of a knowlege of Greek 
and Latin, can with difficulty be made to comprehend that sacrifices 
not much inferior are required in the acquisition of the science of 


political 
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litical economy. In the same way, few persons, either in or out 
of trade, are conscious of the complexity, variety, and difficulty of 
insurance-questions ; or of the nice and intricate discussions arising 
out of the doctrine of Average. To many, indeed, it may be neces- 

to give a definition of the word, which means a ‘ contribution 
made by the different persons interested in a ship and cargo towards 
the loss of those who have their goods cast overboard for the 
safety of the remainder.’ This contribution, being proportioned to 
the value of each person’s interest, has hence acquired the name of 
Average; which,. in a general sense, denotes ‘ a medium or mean 
proportion.’ As the principles of money constitute the most diffi- 
' ult part of political economy, the doctrine of Average may, in 
¢. olf: a. ae 
“ like manner, be pronounced to be the most intricate department of 
insurance. Mr. S. has analyzed a variety of points connected with 
the apportionments due in particular cases, and has been indefa- 
tigable in pursuing the subject through all its devious mazes ; 
— through the decisions of ovr judges, — the voluminous writings of 
foreigners, —and the not less volum:mous acts of ourlegis!ature. We 
applaud his industry in invest. gating, and his clearness in communi- 
cating, the result of his researches: but we must decline to enter on 
the discussion of questions which present so uninviting an aspect to 
general readers. As the country of our good friends the Dutch 
boasts no purling streams nor picturesque cascades, the best written 
treatise on such a topic as this must be barren of attraction to the 
reader of taste or imagination. It would puzzle even Johnson him- 
self to render pages, written on the subject of Average, of that de- 
scription which, in his elevated ghessedlogy; he was wont to term 
‘“‘ pages of amenity.’’ A very different estimate of the book before 
us will, no doubt, be formed by the grave personages who are pro- 
fessedly interested in jt; and particularly by the members of the 
Committee of Lloyd’s, whose names figure with due solemnity in the 
dedication-page. 

Mr. Stevens gives the public reason to expect an extensive work on 
Insurance, but appears to have hitherto delayed it from a consi- 
deration of the almost boundless field of research which is necessary 
to a thorough investigation of such a subject. We shall welcome a 

ublication of that nature, both as tending to supply one of the most 
important of the blanks mentioned in the beginning of this notice, 
and as ment to afford us some less forbidding topics of discussion 


than the unkindly theme of Average. Lo. 


Art. 26. History of the Origin and Progress of the Meeting of the three 
Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, and of the Charity 
connected with it. To which is prefixed, a View of the Condition 
of the parochial Clergy of this Kingdom, from the earliest 'Times. 
By the Rev: Daniel Lysons, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. Rector of 
Rodmarton, in the County of Gloucester. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 

_ That every benefice in England shouid be made a fit and competent 

maintenance for an educated minister is an object much to be desired: 

but we are not sure that the immense property, vested in the ecclesi- 
astical body under the Popish regime, ought to be restored to the 
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clergy of our Protestant church; who, from the altered state of 
things, are not so numerous as the Romish clergy were, and now bear 
a small proportion to the population of the kingdom. It is amusing 
to look back to old times; though, probably, they will afford few 
hints to guide us in the reformation now so much wanted. To the 
religious houses, large landed revenues were assigned by royal grants 
and the donations of superstitious laymen: but have our present 
parochial clergy a right to the vast property which belonged to the 
monasteries and abbeys, and was alienated at their suppression ? 
No one can approve the profusion with which grants were made out 
of it to the favourites of the crown ; yet the entire conversion of it 
to the sole use of the clergy would have been a national grievance *. 
Because our popish Mary was disposed to restore this property taken 
by her father from the church, Mr. Lysons speaks in her favour, 
while he asserts that the church of England has venerated Elizabeth 
much more than she deserves. He condemns impropriations ; not 
considering that, by uniting the interest of the nobles and the rich 
commoners with that of the ecclesiastical body,they secure the stability 
of church-property. From large lay-impropriations, an allowance 
ought to be made to vicars and curates, so as to afford them a re- 
spectable maintenance ; and the evils of pluralities and non-residence 
call for redress: but, before the latter can be altered, those ivings 
which are so small that no minister can Jive on them must be aug- 
mented, and the number of this description still remains great. § 3 
1626, out of nearly gooo ecclesiastical livings, two-thirds were then 
under 3ol. a-year; 4000 under 2o0l. and 2000 under rol. in value.’ 
It is certain that, in consequence of the multitude of small livings, 
ueen’s Anne’s bounty for their augmentation must operate slowly. 

‘ It has been calculated,’ adds Mr. Lysons, ‘that up to the year 
1802, including a space of 88 years, this munificent bounty produced 
the sum of 963,400l. ; with which, aided by private benefactions to 
the amount of about 318,oool. 6407 augmentations were made to 
poor benefices ; yet so inadequate has it proved to the magnitude and 
extent of the evil, that, under its operation alone, it would now re- 
quire about 200 years to raise all the poor livings to between sol. 





* As the poor were fed at the gates of the religious houses, and 
as the suppression of these establishments occasioned the necessity of 
the poor’s rate, the lands which belonged to the monasteries may 
be considered to be as much the patrimony of the poor as of the 
church ; and those parishes, in which impropriations exist that were 
formed out of the spoils of the religious houses suppressed by 
Henry VIII., have as pood a plea for claiming them in aid of the 
poor’s rate, as the Establishment can have for the maintenance of 
its clergy. Burnet, in his History of the Reformation, remarks that 
the bequests to the monasteries and abbeys were in a great measure 
for private masses; and at the suppression the question was, whether 
the lands thus bequeathed should revert to the families of the donors, 
S sent to the crown? ‘The Protestant church could have no 
claim. . 
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and 6ol. per annum, and not less than eight millions of money would 
be sufficient, and a period of time not less than 700 years, to raise all 
those livings which, in the reign of Queen Anne, were under sol. per 
annum, up to 10ol.’ 

. Tovaccelerate the effect of Queen Anne’s bounty, three grants of 
100,0c0l, each have been voted by Parliament in some recent sessions, 
the last being in1811. Mr. Lysons considers this relief as inade- 

uate ; and, adverting to the decreased value of money, he thinks 

t the maximum, to which it is proposed to raise the incomes of 
poor livings, will not now put a married clergyman in tolerable 
circumstances. 

¢ Supposing it had been thought that 1ool., according to the price 
of the necessaries of life in the reign of Queen Anne, was a sufficient 
competence for a clergyman’s family ; upon the same principle of 
calculation, 2001. would now scarcely suffice, and 25ol. is barely 
equivalent to 100l. per annum in the year 1650.’ 

Out of the incomes of the inferior clergy, no fortunes can be saved 
for widows and children. To relieve such distressed families, an an- 
niversary sermon has been preached at the Feast of the Sons of the 
Clergy, ever since the year 1655, with much success; and various 
other exertions, aided by the donations of individuals, have been 
made, which are here specified: but all these charities are reported 
by Mr. L. to be disproportionate to the extent of the distress. His 
object is to impress the public mind with a sense of the lamentable 
state of the parochial clergy, and to induce a conviction that this 
evil arises from impropriations which have robbed ‘ the patrimony 
of the church:’ but he has not stated those facts which are neces- 
sary to ascertain the actual provision that is made for the esta- 
blished clergy. The question to be put and answered in this case 
should be, What is the amount of the income paid to the whole 
ecclesiastical body, and among how many is it divided? Mr. L. only 
tells us that some of the clergy have too /itt/e ; he never hints that any 
have too much. Indeed, a sermon is quoted at p. 124. as excellent, in 
which the preacher observes, respecting bishopricks, that ‘* most of 
them, and even the most plentiful, are now scarce answerable to the 
burdens that attend them.” ‘Will the Bishops of Durham and Win- 
chester, and many others, underwrite this sentence ? 

' The history of the meeting of the three choirs, in which harmony 
and charity were so happily united, will at least be interesting in the 
counties of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, and may afford 
an example to similar associations in other parts of the kingdom. In 
the Annals of the music-meetings, Mr. L. minutely details the pieces 
which were rehearsed, and the performers who were engaged ; intro- 
ducing appropriate eulogies on those individuals who are intitled to 
musical fame. A list also is inserted of stewards and preachers, with 


the produce of each year’s collection, Moy. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 
Art. 27. The Power of Divine Grace exemplified in the Insufficiency 


of the Dispensers of the Gospels preached at the Gravel-pit 
Meeting- 
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Meeting-house, Hackney, June 30. 1813, before the Patrons 
and Students of the Protestant Dissenting Academy at Homerton. 
By Robert Stevenson. 8vo. 18, 6d. Conder. 

An apposite anecdote is one of the most agreeable modes of illus- 
tration; and Mr. Stevenson no doubt meant to enliven his discourse 
by astory of this kind: he therefore observes, (p. 7.),.¢ We are told 
of a Spanish ambassador, who, when he was shewn the treasury of 
St. Mark, in Venice, tried with his cane to find the bottom of the 

pachests in which the wealth was deposited ; and upon being asked the 
reason of this action, he replied, ‘* My master’s treasures differ from 
yours, in that they have no bottom, as yours have,” — alluding to 
the mines of Mexico and Peru. With far more propriety may it be 
said of the treasures of the Gospel, that they have no bottom.’ Un- 
luckily for the preacher, though the remark which he appends to this 
anecdote be very just, he destroys the idea that the Gospel is a bottom. 
less treasure, when he proceeds to describe it as placed in a vessel with 
a bottom to it; since wealth inclosed in a vase, or jar, resembles the 
chests of St. Mark rather than the mines of Mexico. If, how- 
ever, Mr. S. has introduced metaphors which clash, he offers some 
pertinent observations: but we do not think that he afforded the stu- 
dents of ‘ Homerton Old College’ a specimen of the plain style of 
writing or preaching, when he expressed a period of five years by 

_, the periphrasis of ¢ five annual revolutions of the greet solar orb.’ Mo.y. 


Art. 28. Preached in the Parish Church of Sanderstead, Surrey, 
Jan. 13. 1814, being the Day appointed for a General Thanksgiving. 
By the Rev. John Courtney, A.M. 8vo. 1s.6d. Ridgway. 
After a long comment on the Psalm (Fy Ixxv.) from which the 

text is taken, the preacher adverts to the circumstances of the times, 
and congratulates his readers on the happy changes which have re- 
cently occurred. He views with satisfaction the confederation lately 
formed against * the Self-constituted arbiter of Europe,’ and rejoices 
in having ‘armies which were once arrayed against us, now united 
with us, to restore liberty and peace to long arpa nations.’ 

Mr. C. foresaw the restoration te France of the family which so 
long ruled over it ; and, therefore, while he was thankful for the pos. 
ture of events at the time at which this sermon was preached, he an- 
ticipated the day on which his hearers should be once more assembled, 
to celebrate the completion of our happiness in the establishment of 
universal peace and harmony. We rejoice to add that he was a 
true prophet. The peace which he anticipated in pegs Bs 
thanks to Divine Providence! now reached us. May it be a lasting 
peace, cemented by arrangements mutually beneficial to France and 


Great Britain ! De 
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Art. 29. Religion the noblest Employment, and the immediate Concern 

f the Aged: preached at the Jews’ Chapel, December 14. 1813. 

y Daniel Tyerman. 8vo. 1s. Burton, 1814. 

We cannot think that the case of the aged has been so much over- 
looked by preachers as Mr. Tyerman supposes. Blair, We recollect, 
has a beautiful sermon “ On the Duties and Consolations of the 

he Aged ;” 
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Aged ;”’ and we have often met with printed advice to grey hairs. 
If, however, Mr. T’.’s exertions, in behalf of those who are in the 
vale of years, be not absolutely necessary, they are well intended, and 
« the old disciple”? may be benefited by them: but what hope can 
we have in addressing ‘ the many who consyme their youth in sin and 
slothfulness, and continue to old age unemployed in the work of 
God? * Can the Ethiopian change his skin ?”? — “ Religion,” says 
Blair, ‘* must be made the guide of life before we can have recourse 
to it as a refuge from sorrow.” Moy. 


Art. 30. Occasioned by the sudden Death of Mr. Robert Strange, 


of 'Thorndon, July 25. 1813. By L. Blakeney, A.M., Curate of 
_ "Fhorndon and Beddingfield, Suffolk. 4to. 2s. Wilson. 

This is both a funeral and a farewell sermon, On the subject of 
death, it is almost impossible to say any thing new : but it is easy to 
be serious, and to exhort to a suitable preparation. Mr. Blakeney 
is not def~ient in eloquence on this occasion: but, as nothing more 
is reported of the deceased than ‘that he was honest, social, friendly, 
and humane, with some faults, and perhaps vices,’ the preacher might 
as well have suffered him to have been carried to his grave without 
the parade of a funeral oration, or at least without the subsequent 


parade of printing it. — Who will be interested or edified by such a 
— gence: ? D° 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


2 ‘ The Author of the Qescription of the Retreat begs leave to inform 
the Editor of the Monthly Review, that no part of the building 
described in the above-mentioned work has been destroyed by fire. 
He will be obliged to the Editor to correct the mis-statement on this 
subject in the last Number of the Review ; which has doubtless arisen 
from the calamity alluded to having recently occurred in a neighbour- 
ing institution, the York Lunatic Asylum. 


¢ York, 4th month, zoth, 1814.’ 





In answer to Mr. Grant’s gan letter, we have to state that an 
account of his Grammar is only waiting an opportunity for insertion, 








Mr. Berwick’s obliging letter is received. We wish him success. 





4 _ *,* The Appenprx to this volume of the. Review will be pub- 
lished on the first of June, with the Review for May. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. 1. Histoire abrégée de la Littérature Grecque, &c.; i.e. An 
abridged History of Greek Literature, from its Origin to the tak- 
ing of Constantinople by the Turks. By F. Scua@31. 2 Vols. 

8vo. Paris. 1813. Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 4s. 

REEK literature is a topic so often introduced, and so re- 
peatedly investigated, that we are almost/inclined to turn 
from those who beckon into this old though interesting path, 
under a fear of being annoyed with trivial dust. Fabricius, in 
his fourteen quartos, published between 1705 and 1708, and 
intitled Bibliotheca Graca, has stored the fruit of forty years of 
classical study, and carefully brought Bs Lae notices and 

fragments of almost every antient writer who has not found a 

separate editor. His erudition drew alike from ‘the fountains 

of antiquity and the cisterns of modern criticism; and if a 

want of method and arrangement renders his work incon~ 

venient for consultation, this defect may in some degree be re- 
medied by using the edition undertaken in 1790 by Harles, to 
which indexes and references are attached, and in which the 
incessant supplements of Fabricius are melted into a continuous 
text. Harles demonstrated his qualification for this task by an 
excellent Introductio in historiam Lingue Grace, published in. 

1778, and afterward dilated into four volumes. 

It is not, however, so much to these two bibliographers as to 

M. Schaef, a professor in the high school of Magdeburg, and 
App. Rev. Vol. LXXItl. Gg author 
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author of a German Encyclopedia of Classical Antiquities, 
(2 vols. 8vo., 1806,) that the present writer is indebted for the 
plan of his work; which has not for its object to assist the 
learned, but to guide young persons who are in the higher 
classes of schools or colleges, and who wish for a general view 
of the treasury to which they are acquiring the keys. Men of 
the world, also, may like to be reminded of facts which their 

habitual occupations have rendered less familiar, but to the re- 
collection of which they cling with the affection of early 
association. 

M. Schaaf’s work treats both of Greek and Roman antiquities, 
and is divided into four heads, which are pursued through six 
periods. These periods are adopted by M.ScHa@_i; who, 
omitting all that concerns mythology and Roman literature, 
transplants the rest of M. Schaaf’s information into this French 
epitome. Fubrman’s Manual of Classical Literature has also 
been consulted; and, as far as the Greek Scriptures and the 
history of the Alexandrian version are concerned, Eichhorn’s 
Kritische Schriften, four volumes of which were reviewed in our 
xxilid Volume, N.S., p. 481. * Among the sources, also, em- 
ployed bythe present author, may be reckoned Henlein’s. 
Manual of the New Testament, which supplied some literary 
history of those books to which the toil of Hichhorn has not yet 
descended. 

A melancholy tribute of gratitude and admiration, which 
every critical student of the Scriptures will re-echo, is paid at 
the close of the preface to the memory of the learned Griesbach, 
who lately died at Jena, in which university he was the most 
eminent professor. His profound comparative knowlege of 
manuscripts and editions, and the singular sagacity and im- 
partiality of his verbal criticism, have given to his text of the 
Christian canon an oracular value. ‘The orthodox and the 
heretic bow alike to the unprejudiced indifference of his dog- 
matism ; and, where inspiration appears not to guide, Griesbach 
is now allowed to determine. 

The introduction sketches a general plan of the work, and 
defines the six periods which are to be contemplated in order. 
The first is called the fabulous period, and terminates at the 
taking of Troy. Oracles and hymns of uncertain date form the 
only reliques of the mythologic age, of which Orpheus was 
the most celebrated poet.— The second period is extended from 
the taking of Troy to the legislation of Solon; that is, from 
1180 to 594 before Christ. — The third proceeds to the death 
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* Vol. v. was published in 1804, and Vol. vi. in 1811, but did pot 
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of Alexander the Great ; or from 594 to 336 before Christ. — 
The fourth is extended from the death of Alexander to the 
destruction of Corinth, that is, from 336 to 146 before Christ. 
The literary splendor of European Greece was eclipsed by that 
event; if Athens was the school, Corinth was the market, for 
talent; and Alexandria became henceforwards the seat of Greek 
literature. — The fifth period extends from the destruction of 
Corinth to the accession of Constantine; comprehending the 
exact history of the revolution in metaphysical, moralj and lite- 
rary opinion, which was effected throughout the Roman world by 
the Alexandrian school : — from sah bekond Christ to 306 after 
Christ. — The sixth period, which involves the progress of a 
melancholy declension, reaches from the accession of Constan- 
tine to the taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. 

M. Scuatt then proceeds to consider each period in 
detail. On the first he is so concise, that it was scarcely 
worth while to make it into a separate subdivision. He places 
in it the name of Muszus, (not the author of the Loves of Hero 
and Leander, but am elder poet of the school of Orpheus,) 
which is perhaps a mere epithet of titular praise; another 
name, or denomination, of Hesiod; for to this elder Muszeus are 
ascribed a Theogony, certain agricultural traditions, yrofmez, or 
precepts, a war of the Titans whence the shield of Hercules 
seems to be an extract, some fables, hymns, and oracles. 

A curious dissertation on epic poetry opens the second period. 
The Rhapsodists (pa:)wda) of Ionia are described, we know not 
on what authority ; and among them, it is pretended, origi- 
nated Homer, whose native place is here supposed to be Chios. 
in our recent account of Nichols’s Anecdotes of the last century, 
(Vol. Ixxii. p. 278.) we ventured to suggest the hypothesis 
that Homer is but the assumed or acquired name of Thales, the 
friend of Lycurgus; with whose era, and circumstances, and cha- 
racter, every phenomenon of the poetry curiously corresponds. 
We conceive the Rhapsodists to have been rather a result, than a 
cause, of the Iliad: its celebrity having first enabled these re- 
citers to earn a maintenance by repeating its parts. Wolf's 
Prolegomena to the edition of 1794 aim at novelty, but are 
rather ingenious than satisfactory. 

Lycurgus was the first editor of the collective poems of 
Homer, and had visited the plain of Troy in company with his 
friend Thales. Aristotle was the next conspicuous editor, and 
is supposed to have used the pruning knife freely in his text of 
the edition of the Casket. From Zenodotus of Ephesus, after 
he became librarian at the Serapeum, issued the third celebrated 
edition of the Iliad, which was multiplied in many transcripts ; 
but the edition which has descended to us is still posterios, and 
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is the text of the Jew Aristarchus, a successor of Zenodotus 
in his office at the Serapeum; which text his contemporaries 
censured as too severely castigated, and too roughly reformed *. 
The object of these successive editors was not, as it has been in 
the case of our Shakspeare, to attain everywhere the original 
teading, but to bring the poem perpetually nearer to the 
idea of a perfect a of art. Where they could mend the 
rhythm of a line, or direct better the aim of an epithet, they 
altered freely. In all the Alexandrian publications of the 
works of the European Greeks, some liberties of this class 
were taken; and hence in Greek literature that union, or 
alternation, of honest nakedness and refined propriety, which 
charms while it surprises. The purple patch in the old 
garment is often visible in these Alexandrian editions. 

The life of Homer, ascribed to Herodotus, being quoted by 
no European Greek, and by many Alexandrian philologers, 
betrays its African origin. Aulus Gellius mentions a life 
of Homer ascribed to Plutarch, but his citations do not occur 
in the biography which we possess. Proclus wrote a third life 
of Homer; and an anonymous one was edited at Madrid by 
Yriarte. Of the antient commentators of Homer, Eustathius 
is the best ; of the modern, Koeppen of Hanover. — The Batra- 
chomyomachia, a sort of parody of Homer’s manner, is here 
ascribed to Pigres of Caria, the brother of the Artemisia who 
built so noble a mausoleum to her husband. To us it ap- 
pears to wear marks of a later date. Who quotes it first? 
This is in literary history a ae essential point to ascertain. _ 

During the third period, the number of literary artists 
became so considerable, that M. ScHa.z has subdivided them 
into classes, and given separately the history of each class. 
1. Among the gnomic or sententious poets, the compilers 
of moral sentiments adapted for recollection by their 
metrieal conciseness, are reckoned Solon, Theognis, Pho- 
cylides, and Pythagoras. ‘These ethic teachers answer to our 
‘Ray, and the other collectors of English proverbs. — 2. Among 
the didactic poets are enumerated Xenophanes, Parmenides, 
and Empedocles.— 3. Among the /yric poets, Stesichorus, 
Ibicus, Anacreon, Hipponax, Simonides, Pindar, Lasus, 
Melanippides, Bacchylides, Philoxenes, and some others. A 
character of Anacreon is extracted from Manso’s Sketches of 
the chief poets of all ages.— A fourth and long section 
regards the dramatic writere of this period. Thespis, Aischylus, 














* Homer is almost the only writer among the Euro Greeks 
who no where alludes to impure love: an omission which is supposed. 
to result from the castrations of Aristarchus. 
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Sophocles, Euripides, and Cheremon, pass in successive review ; 
and their characters are given in the words of M. Schlege/, who 
has composed a critical work on the drama, intitled Ueber 
Dramatische Kunst und Litergtur. His panegyric of Sophocles 
is extracted, whom he considers as the most enviable of all 
human beings ; having united in an extraordinary degree the 
blessings of health, of personal beauty, of accomplished edu- 
cation, of a liberal competency, and of exalted genius so 
exerted as to attract the enthusiastic worship of his country- 
men; and unfortunate only in the loss of his first wife, which 
induced him to marry again, and occasioned in the children 
of the first marriage a jealousy of his partiality to those of the 
second. Of all the Pagan writers, the morality of Sophocles 
approaches nearest to our own; which shews that this is in a 
great degree the work of real refinement. 

M. Schlegel is by no means so fortunate in seizing the 
character of Euripides. Aéschylus, like Schiller, impresses 
something of his own heroic soul on all his personages ; 
and Sophocles, like Racine, impresses something of his own 
correct sensibility on all his personages: the poet himself 
speaks through each several mask: but Euripides, like 
Shakspeare, seldom peeps through the canvas of the scene. 
With him it is the creature represented, (whether hero or 
cyclops,) and not the poet, who talks on the stage. M. Schlegel 
is at liberty to prefer the heroic and the beautiful to the 
natural: but the essence of dramatic skill, as his countryman 
Lessing might have taught him, must for ever consist in 
animation, not in personation. Now this is remarkabl 
the gift of Euripides. An audience will applaud the A/zire 
of Voltaire, and enjoy philosophic dialogues in the mouths 
of Peruvians; and no doubt Voltaire has something better to 
say than any of the Peruvians would have had. In didactic 
effect, the poem may gain by inserting such premature 
philosophy, and it may display more intellect in the writer: 
but the writer is not the business of his scene; and the 
characters are then only true to nature, when each moves b 
an individual, not all by a common, impulse. He is but the 
exhibitor of a puppet-shew, who lends his own voice in turn 
to each of the waxen figures on the stage: the dramatist should 
apply the torch of Prometheus, and put each in motion with 
inherent vitality. Euripides does this more completely than 
either Aischylus or Sophocles ; as Goethe does it more completely 
than either Schiller or. Lessing. M. Schlegel can perceive all the 
value of Goethe's sympathy with his personages; why is he so 
inconsistent as to overlook the analogous versatility of 
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The comic and the satiric, or farcical, productions of the 
Greek theatre are next reviewed. | 

Then follows a subdivision which treats of prosaic com- 
position under its several leading forms. 

First is noticed the /ésopian fables, of which Hesiod is 
supposed to have made the earliest collection. Great additions 
to our knowlege of the history of fable-writing are due 
to M. Faria, the keeper of the Laurentian library at Florence ; 
who in 1809 published, from various manuscripts, fables of 
the antients hitherto inedited. 

Secondly, occurs the list of historians. Cadmus of Miletus 
is mentioned as the oldest of all the Greek annalists, having 
written a chronicle of his native city in so marvellous a taste, 
that wonderful stories were proverbially called Milesian tales. 
Dionysius, of the same place, is said to have undertaken the first 
universal history ; and the sources of Homer’s fictions are thought 
to have existed in the literature of Miletus. Hecatzus of that 
~~ produced a geographical work intitled Mepodos I'ng, or a 

our of the Earth. Xanthus wrote about Lydia, and Hippys 
about Sicily. Hellanicus of Mitylene described Greece in 
general, and Pherecydes detailed Athens in particular. Acu-— 
silaus of Argos composed royal genealogies. ‘These writers, 
whom we know only by r2putation, are believed to have 
preceded Herodotus. He is the true father of history among 
the Greeks; and the more carefully he is studied, the more 
trust-worthy appears his local observation. — Thucydides is 
next characterized, and then Xenophon. Of Ctesias, we have 
only a forged fragment preserved by Photius. Philistus of 
Syracuse flattered the gyrant of his country. ‘Theopompus, a 
continuator of Thucydides and Xenophon, left a work the 
loss of which is to be lamented: Cornelius Nepos made great 
use of his writings. Ephorus of Cuma began an universal 
history, which’ was continued by Diylus of Athens, and 
Psaon of Platea. Androtio wrote on Attica. Heraclides gave 
a philosophy of history, intitled [legs Toareswy. 

The geographers occur next. The Periplus of Hanno is here 
defended as genuine, against the rash attack of Dodwell. Scylax 
is an author of uncertain date: but MJannert has adduced con- 
vincing arguments to shew that he flourished before Alex- 
ander, because he describes Tyre as extant, and the site of 
Alexandria as vacant ; and after Pericles, because he describes 
the wall of Athens, which that patron of artists completed. 
Pytheas of Marseilles is also dissected: his apparently mar- 
vellous narrations, when placed in a proper point of view, 
describe real-and familiar phenomena of the seas at the mouth 
of the Baltic. The idea of the antients: that the earth is a 
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great animal, and that the tide is occasioned by its respiration, 
was familiar to Pytheas ; who talks of approaching the /ungs 
of ocean, and of seeing its breath (a thick fog) at the orifice. 

A fourth subdivision gives the history Bs eloquence, Gor- 
gias, Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Iszeus, Aischines, 
Lycurgus, Demosthenes’, Hyperides, Dynarchus, and Alci- 
damas, are here enumerated. Why is Pericles forgotten ? 
Certain epistles, such as those ascribed to Phalaris, exist under 
names which flourished at this period: but the epistles them- 
selves are mostly Alexandrian forgeries. 

Philosophy occupies another and very extensive division. 
The endless catalogue of names, from Pythagoras and the seven 
sages to the school of Socrates, shews the great value which 
was attributed by the Greeks to what may be called the disin- 
terested culture of the mind, Among the medical writers, only 
Hippocrates merits much distinction. 

The fourth period, which comprehends less than two centu- 
ries, and extends only from the accession of Alexander to the 
taking of Corinth, is either not so rich in great names, or not 
so dexterously and industriously marshalled, as the preceding 

period. 

_ Speaking of Apollonius of Rhodes, the author notices a 
passage (lib. iii. v.761.) in which the violent love of Medea is 
described as occasioning a pain in the back of herhead. ‘This 
is here said to be an observation from nature, and to be striking- 
ly confirmed by the remarks in Dr. Gall’s aS oe whic 
have ascertained the cerebellum to be the seat of amorous 
recollections ! 

Prose becomes a more important department than poetry, in 
the literature of an advanced and refined people ; and grammar 
and criticism become the most important departments of prose, 
when, as in the case of Alexandria, a transplanted dialect is 
to be preserved from declension, and the literature of an old 
country to be re-edited and commented. Indeed, all those meta- 
physical inquiries, which had amused the philosophers of Eu- 
ropean Greece, might fitly be turned over to critical gramma- 
rians ; since they are mostly disputes about words, and compari- 
sons of interior realities. Grammatic studies were understood 
at Alexandria to comprehend all that we call philology; and 
that branch of glossology, which we term grammar, was called 
grammatistic. 

In noticing the historians of Alexander the Great, M. 
ScH@LL makes considerable use of Saint Croix’s Examen. 
Eloquence, Philosophy; Geography, and Medicine, are reviewed 
in their former order. After the taking of Corinth, Greek 
literature ceased to be independent, and passed under the in- 
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fluence of the Romans. It communicated, indeed, something 
of its native ferment, and at first convulsed the Roman world 
with the seditious and tyrannicidal spirit which it inspired : 
but gradually it imbibed a Roman sedateness and decorum, in 
which it shewed less than it before manifested of life, sincerity, 
and nature. 

In the fifth period is included the history of Greek litera- 
ture from the time of its being the slave, until the time of its 
becoming the proprietor, of the Romans. It undertook the 
inculcation of an oriental philosophy and religion; and, by 
means of the institutions for public instruction, which the Jews 
opened and affiliated throughout the Roman empire, it at 
oe achieved a complete conquest, and, under Constantine, 

lished a2 Greek metropolis and a Christian sovereignty 
and hierarchy. 

During the early part of this period, historians occur, such as 
Plutarch, Arrian, and Appian, who contributed in nothing to 
the propagation of the Alexandrian aim at ascendancy; and 
other writers occur, such as Lucian, who tended to resist it: 
but the general drift of the Greek writers was to supersede 
paganism, among the cultivated, by a metaphysical philosophy, 
termed by German critics the New Platonic ; and, among the 


' vulgar, by a legendary historiography, of which the catholic 


acts of saints preserve many important specimens. The one 
formed the esoteric, and the other fashioned the exoteric, creed 
of the community. 

Of the Alexandrian revolution in human sentiment, 
the author undertakes a very extensive and curious ac- 
count, but not under the name of ecclesiastical history, al- 
though abounding with those literary particulars which are 
usually recorded in it. He appears doubtful whether to con- 
sider the change as marking the progress of knowlege, and ter- 
minating in the establishment of truth; or to class it amon 
those variations in the atmosphere of mind, which hid with 
glittering clouds the dimmer but eternal stars. Asa branch of 
the history of human culture, and as a sketch of the orbit of 
public illumination, he déems it worth every detail of atten- 
tion, and appears to view with complacency the effort, if not 
the result. His epitome of this period begins with the second 
volume, and is divided into seven chapters. 

In chap.i. he professes to treat of those books of the Old 
Testament which originated in the Greek language. Hebrew 
literature being no part of his topic, it is only when the Jewish 
records pass into Greek that they become objects of his 
attention. 

‘ The 
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¢ The Hebrew literature of the Jews,’ says M.Scuaxt, ‘ is re- 
markable for a character of originality which distinguishes it from 
that of every other nation. It came to a pause during the captivity 
at Babylon. Under a foreign sky, in a nation whose manners, raligion 
and knowlege were new to the people calling themselves “ the people 
of God ;”” the Jews adopted another way of seeing, and a relia us 
philosophy which blunted the original impression that was hitherto 
stamped on all their writings. Their ideas concerning God and his 
providence underwent a change; and to those notions which Moses 
had implanted, were attached the systems received at Babylon and in 
Assyria, where the /ight was adored as a direct and conscious emana- 
tion of Deity. They also acquired the doctrines of Demonology, or 
of various intermediate beings between God and man; who were 
henceforth superadded to their antient creed.’ 


Alexander’s conquests carried the use of the Greek language 
far inland into Asia, and made Palestine, whose sea-ports were 
a thoroughfare for the supplies required by his army, a place 
of much resort for Hellenistic Jews. ‘'The taking of Tyre, and 
the foundation of Alexandria, transplanted a vast colony of 
Syrian Jews into AXgypt; and these again found themselves 
compelled to adopt the Greek language as the medium of in- 
tercourse. After the death of Alexander, Palestine fell to the 
lot of a Greek sovereign ; and the continual presence of a gar- 
rison of that nation at Jerusalem gave so great a currency 
there to the Greek language, that, in the time of the Maccabees, 
it had already become the tongue of sacred literature; and, in 
the time of Herod Agrippa, the courts of justice conducted 
their pleadings, and the popular preachers addressed their audi- 
tors, in Greek. 

In our lxixth Vol., N.S., p.491-, we —- sketched a history 
of the Ptolemaic dynasty. ‘The marriage of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
with the daughter of Antiochus King of Syria was accom- 
panied by the surrender of Palestine to the Ptolemies. This 
event supplied to the government of A’gypt an opportunity 
and a motive for examining the Jewish laws; and it was this 
prince who employed Aristobulus, the tutor of his son Philo- 
metor, to ask of the high-priest at Jerusalem a copy of the 
sacred books. Aristobulus, apparently with the help of Onias, 
a son of the high-priest whom he induced to settle at Alex- 
andria and to open a Greek synagogue there, undertook to 
translate these Jewish Scriptures, and published as his first de- 
livery (/ivraison) the five books concerning Moses, under the 
hitherto unknown. appellation of the Pentateuch.. This book 
Aristobulus dedicated to Ptolemy Philometor: to whom also 
‘the book of Esther is inscribed in the epilogue :— during his 
reign, therefore, the Greek version of the Scriptures was carried 


through the historical books, and through them only. 
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Aristobulus ‘was librarian, or abbot, of the Serapeum; and, 
in virtue of his office, he could employ the seventy inmates of 
that institution to make seventy contemporaneous ‘copies of 
his version,—hence, it is thought, denominated the Septuagint. 
Indeed, the usual way, at Alexandria, of publishing an edition 
of any book, was for one person to read it aloud verse by verse, 
or sentence by sentence; and for each of his seventy scribes, or 
whatever was the number employed on the occasion, to write 
after the person who dictated. The writers began each sen- 
tence together, and waited for each other at the conclusion. 
The legendaries observe that the seventy coadjutors, who were 
employed to bring out the Greek translation of the Pentateuch, 
were severally stationed in separate cells, and severally wrote a 
separate interpretation ; and that all the interpretations were 
alike, word for word, and comma for comma: they were all 
inspired by the holy breath of the dictating priest, who, ac- 
cording to Philo, was stationed at apartments in the Pharos 
island. 

Over Cleopatra, the widow of his pupil, Aristobulus re- 
tained a great ascendancy. After the death of her first hus- 
band, she married his younger brother and successor Ptolemy 
Physcon, who carried still farther than his predecessor the 
marked predilection of the court for the Jews. Josephus says 
that this Queen and her husband vested the whole administra- 
tion in Jewish hands; and they authorized Aristobulus to 
expel from the Serapeum all the Pagan philosophers, in order 
to concentrate the patronage which was attached to that insti- 
tution, in Jewish priests. Hitherto, sovereigns had rewarded 
individual flattery, but with little attention to the abstract 
opinions of the flatterer. This is the first attempt.in European 
history (if Alexandria may be classed as forming a part of that 
public on which it operated) at the systematic direction of opi- 
nion itself ; — at the patronage or endowment, by the state, of 
a peculiar system of shidesophy. It was the Pharisaic Judaism, 
not the Sadducean, —that which had been tinctured at Babylon, 
not that which was native among the Jews, — to which a pre- 
ference was given by Aristobulus. The great success of the 
Alexandrian college, in superinducing its successive opinions 
on the Roman world, seems to prove that the sentiments of the 
people are naturally transient; and that, though apparently 
obedient to popular writers, they do in fact depend in the long 
run on the jnstitutions of the sovereign. 

At what period, and under whose superintendance, the ver- 
sion of the prophetic books was completed, is unknown : it 
seems probable that Aristarchus continued the enterprize of 
Aristobulus, and that all the Old Testament had been — 
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before the time of Philo, except the Ecclesiastes, which is the 
only book of the Old Testament that he does not quote, and 
which contains marks of a posterior date of origin. In imita- 
tion of the translated Jewish Scriptures, many new compositions 
‘were formed at Alexandria originally in Greek. Some of 
these, as ‘the Ecclesiastes, were afterward translated into the 
sacred language; others remain to us only in Greek. ‘The 
books of which no Hebrew original now exists are called, by an 
ill-chosen name, apocryphal, among the Protestants, but are 
placed in the catholic canon by the council of Trent. Some 
of them are of Jewish origin; and some are posterior to the 
Christian zra, and were written by Christians. ‘The author 
enumerates and criticizes them individually, in the order of the 
foreign Bibles, which differs from our own. —lI. The Ecclesi- 
asticus. This work is here referred (with Eichhorn) to about 
two hundred years before Christ: but it is perhaps of later 
date ; and we should interpret the thirty-eighth year of the pre- 
face, during which the translator was in A‘gypt, as the thirty- 
eighth year of the battle of Actium, by which era the Alexan- 
drians dated. A Ptolemy Evergetes was then titular king at 
Alexandria, the son of Juba by Selene, a daughter of Anthony 
and Cleopatra. —II. The Wisdom. ‘This book is clearly an 
original work, by the translator of the Ecclesiasticus. It men- 
tions the crucifixion of Christ (ch. ii. v. 12—21.) in a manner 
that favours the suspicion of its being of Christian origin, — 
Ill. The Books of Maccabees. The first of these books appears 
to have been originally written in Hebrew by a well-informed 
annalist: it contains the history of Palestine during a period of 
about forty years, and displays much local information and 
good sense. ‘The second book of Maccabees, on the contrary, 
is but an ill-made abridgment of a legendary work written by 
Jason of Cyrene. —1V. The Book of Judith is here undervalued. 
It no doubt narrates a true history, which happened shortly be- 
fore the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. —V.. The Books 
Esdras. These books are of a distinct date: for the first 

k is quoted by Josephus, and the second book quotes the 
Apocalypse. This second book is probably that paraphrase or 
exposition of the seventy weeks of Daniel, which Eusebius 
(1. vi. ch. 6.) ascribes to one Jude. — VI. Baruch. This book 
is here said to contain internal evidence of its having been con- 
ceived in Greek ; and the epistle of Jeremy is especially free 
from Hebraisms. Yet there may have been a manuscript- 
original in the library of the Temple of Jerusalem, which was 
thus dilated by the persén employed to translate it.— VII. 
Tobit. According to M.Sc 1, this is a pious romance, 
not founded on historical fact. — VIII. The Song of the prt sng 
ildren. 
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Children. It is probable that musical solemnities, not differing 
widely from our oratorios, were on festival days exhibited in 
the Temple of Jerusalem, and that this song was composed for 
such musical accompaniment.—IX. Bell and the Dragon. 
This fragment is especially remarkable for the wide difference 
between the Septuagint text, and that of Theodotion: the latter 
has retouched his original, and endeavoured to give it greater pro- . 
bability. —X. Susanna; a work which was originally composed 
in Greek; for it includes Greek paranomasias: it can therefore 
have no historical authority — XI. The Rest of Esther. This 
was extant in the time of Josephus, who quotes it : the writer 
is unknown. 

In his second chapter, M. Scriaeiu’s object is to enumerate 
the various antient translators of the Scriptures. From the 
Septuagint, about which he countenances some errors, he passes 
on to the version of Origen, and gives the bibliography of mo- 
dern editions of his Polyglot. . Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, 
and the unknown or anonymous translators, are successively 
characterized ; and the Hebrew, the Syriac, the Samaritan, and 
the Hellenistic texts, mentioned by Origen, are explained. A 
final patagraph relates the publication, by’ Villoison and Ammon 
of Gottingen, of a Greek translation found in the library of 
Saint Mark at Venice. Villoison began the work at Strasburg 
in 1784, and Ammon completed it at Erlangen: the manu- 
script is supposed to have been acquired about the time 
of Charlemagne. 

Chapter iil. treats of the New Testament. This denomi- 
nation, Kaivy Aiabwen, must have been in use in Saint Paul’s 
time; since he employs (2 Corinthians, iii. 14.) the antithetic 
term, [aaa AscOnxn. Even the author of 1 Maccabees already 
regarded (i. 57.) the Bible as a Aabaen ; though it be difficult to 
decide whether the word is not better rendered Dispensation, or 
Covenant, or Bequest *, than Testament. It would be curious 
to know what books Saint Paul can have intended to designate 
by the term New Testament. Granting that Mark, and Luke, 
and the epistle of James, were perhaps extant in his time, they 
were not yet collected, and made into a body of church-reading, 
into any separate canon. Does he apply this term to all the 
‘Greek Scriptures in contradistinction to the Hebrew? Does this 
seem probable; and, in this case, did Saint Paul’s New Testament 
include the Wisdom, the Ecclesiasticus, the Maccabees, and 
-whatever other of the writings now called apocryphal he deemed 
proper to be read in churches ? The word apocryphal, «zoxpugos, 


__* The author of Hebrews applies the word as we should apply 


the word bequest. 
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signifies Aidden, or concealed, and originally designated those 
summaries of doctrine which the priesthood reserved for their 


own use, and communicated only to the chosen few among | 


the laity. ‘That the apostles carried about with them such 
monita secreta, that they had an exoteric doctrine for the vulgar, 
and a less mystical and less marvellous-system for their esoteric 
class, respectively compared in Hebrews with mi/k and_ strong 
meat, has been ingeniously maintained by Bahrdt; who con- 
siders the Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus as having exclusively formed 
the private canon, or apocryphal library, of the apostolic 
teachers. It is certain that they all quote these two books with 
a singular veneration. In this view of things, there would be 
some critical propriety in returning to apostolic usage, and 
in classing all the Greek Scriptures as parts of the New 
Testament; and the moral code embodied in the Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus, as its only apocryphal or private portion. 

By the time of yan tn these denominations had _ shifted 
their original ground: the Christian dispensation was become 
opposed to the Mosaic, and the New Covenant was made to 
signify the Christian Scriptures. These are enumerated by 
Eusebius in their present order, in his Ecclesiastical History ; 
(1. iii. c. 25.) admitting, however, that concerning the epistle of 
Jude and the Apocalypse some doubts were entertained; and 
characterizing as volo, or spurious, various ty but pious 
writings which circulated during the infancy of the church, 
Under the unclassical title of apocryphal, Fabricius collected 
these legendary scriptures: his Protevangelium Jacobi may be 
apocryphal, but the rest of his collection is spurious. 

M. ScHa@.u proceeds in the ensuing section to consider an 
hypothesis, originally started by Lessing, evolved by Eichhorn, 
and republished with important illustrations in this country by 
Dr. Herbert Marsh, that the first three gospels are separate 
epitomes of a common original. Should. we coincide with 
M. ScHa@.v in adopting this supposition, or think, with Storr, 
that, by assuming the Gospel of Mark to be the original, all the 
phznomena can be explained without the degrading and dero- 
gatory conjecture of an extinct document? If Luke, assisted 
by one set of additional memoirs, undertook first to enlarge 
Mark ; and if Matthew, assisted by another set of unemployed 
materials, undertook it in the second instance, and after the 
siege of Jerusalem; all their coincidences and variations assume 
a natural position. 

Too faithful to the guidance of Eichhorn, the present author 
attributes great importance and value to the gospel of Marcion; 
which, he thinks, contrary to the express testimony of Tertul- 
lian, may have been prior to Luke. ‘The Diatessaron of ae 
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and other early fragments of sacred history, are also examined ; 
and a catalogue is given of the narrations which are supposed 
to have been contained in the original gospel. 

The apostolic epistles are next considered. Much difficulty 
attaches to the received theory of Hebrews. This epistle is 
posterior to John’s gospel, of which it quotes the proem ; it is 
posterior to every one of Paul’s epistles, of which it quotes the 
principal, and the latest, that is the second letter to Timothy ; 
and it is posterior to the Acts of the Apostles, which, though 
completed’ before the martyrdom of Paul, can scarcely have 
sooner obtained circulation. These circumstances, added to 
the discrepancy of style from that of Paul, authorize the. as- 
signment of it to some other person. It is marked by a pecu- 
liar veneration for angels, and by a sedulous annunciation of 
Jesus in his character of high-priest: — such ideas are sympto- 
matic of a follower of John’s baptism. At the close of the 
epistle, the author announces himself as about to travel in 
company with Timothy, (xiii. 23.) whom he employs as his 
secretary. ‘This last circumstance indicates the person who 
inherited Saint Paul’s sway over the entire Christian church, 
namely Apollos. 

Chapter iv. discusses the antient translations of the Bible ; 
and much curious literature is here brought together, which 
some member of the Bible-society might translate and print 
apart with great propriety. 

Chapter v. continues the view- of the principal editions of 
the Bible, both manuscript and printed: the sixth treats of 
Latin and French translations posterior to the Reformation; and 
the seventh gives an account of the fathers of the church, and 
of other Greek ecclesiastical writers prior to the Reformation. 
— A synoptical table follows, of all the Greek writers who are 
mentioned in this work; and then a chronological and historical 
index of the principal persons and facts treated in the foregoing 
pages. — An appendix discusses the character of Demosthenes, 
derived from the German of Heeren; and a second Appendix 
relates to the Sophists. These dissertations are affixed with 
the view of remedying some defects in the earlier part of the 
book. 

These closely printed volumes are wholly eclectic ; they con« 
tain no original matter: they are derived, partly by abbrevia« 
tion, partly by systematic selection, from German works of 
authority, which are too voluminous to be read through at 
Paris, or are inaccessible there from the difficulty of the lan- 
guage. Like all eclectic books, and systems of philosophy, 

ey include inconsistencies ; and they teach in one page, on the 
authority of one man, that which in another page they uncon- 
sciously 
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sciously undermine or controvert, on the authority’ of another 

man. In a literary age, those second-hand intial and patch- 

work intellects abound, who fancy that it is practicable to agree 

with celebrated men in every line of inquiry; and who miss 

those delicate links of the ideal concatenation, which render 

certain opinions for ever incompatible. . The homogeneity of a 

mind which digests knowlege for itself is greatly preferable to 

the mere accumulation even of precious materials: but, if we 

observe in this author some want of that plastic principle which 

resists incoherence, we perceive also in him a vast fund of in- 

formation, and an interesting range of study. When we add 

that, according to the title-page, the writer and the publisher 

are one and the same, the fraternity of booksellers may be 

proud of such a member of their body. ‘To those who do not 

read German, or who have not recently imported the more 

celebrated writings of that country, his labours will supply 

welcome knowlege and fresh instruction. Thy: ie 
J: 





Art. II. Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque de Lyon, &c.3 i.e. The 
Manuscripts of the Library at Lyons; or Notices respecting their 
Antiquity, their Authors, the Subjects of them ; the Character of 
their Writing, &c. Preceded by a History of the Antient Libraries 
of Lyons, and an Historical Essay concerning Manuscripts in 
general By Ant. Fr. Devanpine, Librarian of Lyons, &c. 
8vo. 3 Vols, Paris and Lyons. 1812. Imported by De Boffe. 
Price 21. 2s. sewed. 


T= distinguished author of this critical catalogue published 
in 1787 the first volume of a Bibliotheque bistorique et 
raisonnée des Historiens de Lyons ; which displayed the rare union 
of minute antiquarian searching erudition, with a tasteful sense 
of proportion and a philosophical strength of judgment. M.Ds- 
LANDINE was deputed by the people of Lyons to the Constituent 

Assembly of France, and meritoriously laid aside his local for . 
his national duties. Again returned to the tranquil shade of 
private life, he accepted the office of superintendant of the 
public library in his native city, and now undertakes to marshal 
and display the Jicerary treasures of its important collection of 
books and manuscripts. His work opens with a Dissertation 
on the antient Libraries of the place, and particularly on.the 
City-library, which was destined eventually to absorb the other 
principal repositories. ‘These were the Library of Isle-Barbe, 
that of John Grollier, the Trinity-college Library, the Lawyer’s 
Library, that of Peter Adamoli, those of the suppressed monas- 
teries, and the existing public library. Details, which may be 
tead with amusement, but which it would scarcely be interest- 
16 ing 
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ing to transcribe, are given concerning these tributary sources, 
which have filled the present noble reservoir by their succes- 
sive confluence. 

Next occurs an historical essay on Manuscripts, which is 
divided into six sections: treating on the material of manu- 
scripts, as cloth, leather, papyrus, or paper; on the antiquity 
of manuscripts, and the means of ascertaining it; on the orna- 
ments of manuscripts, which often throw light on the history 
of art and of costume; on the price of manuscripts in different 

es and countries; on some remarkable manuscripts in the 
idbraries of Europe; and on the manuscripts deposited in the 
library of Lyons, of which a critical list is given. Each of 
these chapters contains curious information and amusing 
anecdotes. 

The author observes that the use of cotton-paper preceded 
the use of paper made from rags; and that it was first manu- 


_factured in Sicily, where King Ruggiero granted a patent to a 
Ss. j 


amily of cotton-paper makers in the year 1102. ‘The oldest 
remaining document on cotton-paper is said to be a letter dated 
in 1178, preserved at Verona. Of vellum-paper the first 
‘specimen is said_to occur in Baskerville’s Virgil, p, 25 —224. 

Among the Swedish manuscripts, is noticed a medical 
treatise of Johannes Arderus of Slewark, who wrote in 1412, 
and. specifically described the venereal disease, which was 
once supposed to have been of American origin. 

Among the British manuscripts, those of London and Oxford 
are indeed specified, but the truly important collection of 
oriental manuscripts at the India-house is not mentioned. Yet 
any addition which can still be made to human knowlege, by 
editing and translating the manuscript-literature of the world, 
is chiefly to be expected from that quarter. 

The catalogue of the manuscripts preserved at Lyons begins 
with the oriental. A Maimonides may be distinguished among 
the Hebrew, a Koran among the Arabic, and a Gulistan among 
the Persian manuscripts : but the great curiosity of the library 
is a manuscript, No. 23., in an unknown tongue. It was sent, 
through the hands of the senator Lanjuinais, to Langlés and to 
Sacy, who could not pronounce concerning its patria. It was 
then transmitted, by M. Castera, to Dr. Hager at Pavia, and to 
Fra Paolino, at Rome, and still’ no decisive information could 
be obtained. The inference, however, seems to be that it is a 
manuscript from the island of Ceylon, written in Pali, concern- 
ing the sect of Budha. — The library contains also Sanskrit and 
Chinese manuscripts. One of the latter consists’ of nine vo- 
lumes relating to astronomy. These books notice, says the 
author, p. 140.) as an astronomical observation made in _— 
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the conjunction of the planets Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and Mer- 
cury, between the 11th and 18th degrees of Pisces, the sun 
and moon being in the eleventh degreejof. Libra; which con- 
junction took. place on the 28th of February in the year 2549 
fore the Christian era. This fact proves the great antiquity 
of Chinese astronomy. — Another curious manuscript consists 
of Chinese.coloured prints, with descriptive titles in writing, 
executed by native artists under the direction of the Jesuits, and 
representing some of the principal miracles of Christ, 

Among the Latin manuscripts, may be. distinguished the 
Psychomachia of Prudentius, which so remarkably resembles the 
Prabodh Chandrodaya, or Intellectual Moonshine of the Hindogs. 

Another curious manuscript is the often-cited Alemandreides, 
in ten books. This was printed in 1558 by R. Granjon, at 
Lyons: but no copy of the printed edition is known to. exist, 
and even the Italian translation of it intitled Historia di Ales- 
sandro, printed at Trevisa in 1559, is become extremely rate. 

The number of manuscripts here preserved, which. are 
adapted to throw light on ecclesiastical history, is very conside- 
rable. They have chiefly been obtained from the hbraries of 
suppressed monasteries, and include travels of. missionaries 
hitherto inedited, lives of saints who were admired by their 
disciples, and chronicles of institutions which have lately been 
abolished. Of every remarkable manuscript, a description, a 
history, and an epitome, are briefly given. 

Joseph Smith, an English bibliographer, published at Venice 
in 1737 a catalogue of the books printed before 1500 which 
had been in his own possession. Of this catalogue, the original 
manuscript is preserved at Lyons. : “ire | 

No. 238. is a manuscript-treatise connected with British 
history, intitled De Summa Regum Potestate in subditos contra 
rebelles Anglia. It was occasioned by the execution of Charles I., 
and is a defence of the inviolability of kings. . 

No. 391. is a manuscript-exposition on Samuel by the 
venerable Bede. The entire works of that author should be 
reprinted in England : his-theological commentaries display the 
taste and opinion of a devout age. No. 401., which relates to 
Esdras, is by the same author, and not less curious... So again 
is No. 403. 

No. 615. contains the Apology for the. Christian Religion, 
which Gennadius presented to Mohammed II. on the taking of 
Constantinople in 1458. Gennadius was in consequence ap- 
pointed patriarch, and accepted his crosier at the hands of the 
Moslem emperor. This apology is an important: historical 
document, which deserves to. be separately edited. 

App. Rev. VoL. LXXull. Hh Some 
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Some Gothic poems concerning Artfur, Roland, and Ogier 
the Dane, are included in No. 649. 

’ NowGsr. conceals perhaps the original sketch of Tasso’s 

* Jerusalem Delivered.” It is a long poem, in 30,000 lines, 

relative to the first crusade. 

No. 675. is a manuscript of the year 1300, intitled Roman 
du Roy Artus : it was printed at Rouen in 1488, and has been 
the main source of all the romance about Arthur. It welt 
deserves to be edited once more. 

No. 686. is intitled Pelerinage de Vie humaine. It is a rhimed 
Po ar » @ spiritual saleby of * the Romaunt of the 
work was long very popular in the pious world, 
ae silane to Simon Patrick, our ishop of Chichester, his 
Pilgrim. Bunyan seized on the  sabjees vith 2 still greater 
ity of soctees, which is yet felt in this country,’ but 
begin to decay. 
second volume of M. Detanprne opens with the cata- 
ue of historical manuscripts. 
+ 732. is supposed to contain inedited matter concerning 
the crusades. 

No. 737. i8 a manuscript in two volumes folio, important to 
Femie sb and to civil and ecclesiastical history. It compre- 

abridged arinals of Japan, a mismute account of the reli- 
gious opinions‘ and. ceremonies of the Japanese, and many par- 
ticulars of the missionary-travels of Fathers Francis Xavier, 
Luis Almeida, Torres, Froez, Acosta, Fernandez, and others. 
Therchronicle of Japan, from 1549 to 1598, is given with 
peculiar minuteness: the entire compilation is the work of 
Father Bussieres of Villefranche. 

Histoire ancienne de Troye la Grant, No. 782., is one of those 
romances of chivalry which most influenced the poetry of the 
middle age. 

Chronique du noble Rot Richard, No. 815., is a manuscript 
of the thirteenth century relative to English history, which 

may deserve attention. 

No. 816. An unpublished chronicle of Savoy. <Abrégé 
des Annales dela Chine, No. 819. This valuable epitome of the 
‘great history of China was- made there by the Jesuit 
J.-M. Moyri de Mailla, who was honoured by the Emperor 
with the title of Fong-Ping-Tshing. 

No. 837. Vies dillustres Persohnages. ‘These biographies are 
not excellent: but they include persons who have faded on 
our interest, and concerning whom the means of research are 
igontinually dispersing. 

No 862. Ambassade deValengay, Bailli de Malte. As afford- 
ing illustrations of an island attached to the British empire, 
this 
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this work may deserve the consultation of our geographers, or 
rather of such local historians as M. Boisgelin. 

Under the head of Arts and Sciences, a multitude of manu- 

scripts occur, containing chemical disquisitions, and other 
matters appertaining to natural history and philosophy. 
ee oe analyses and extracts ate given, especially from the 
archives of the Academy of Lyons. In reading them, we 
cannot but be struck with the reflection, ‘* how soon Science 
grows old.” These numerous and various academical dis- 
sertations engaged the attention and interest of Europe 
between the years 1780 and 1790, and‘ conferred a ‘social 
reputation on the contributors: but already we may almost 
call the labour lost, which is bestowed even on recording the 
vestiges of their existence. 

No. g10. contains a medical memoir on the plague by 
M. Paris, who had observed that disease at Constantinople ; 
and who advises to induce suppuration of the buboes. 

In No.935. we have thermometrical observations of M. 
| Christin. He says that, when the sun first shines out after a 

brisk shower, the heat of its rays is usually greater than it is 

after a certain duration of radiance; a remark which most of 
us, perhaps, have had occasion to make. 

No. o51. gives an interesting account ‘of an operation 
executed during 1738 in the harbour of Malta by a Piedmon- 
tese engineer named Marandon. It consisted in blowing 
to pieces, under water, a rock which impeded the entrafice. 

The third volume opens with manuscripts of jurisprudence. 
They relate chiefly to the history of the French parliaments, 
and to the rights of the Gallican clergy. t 

Manuscripts of theology follow. A great many of these, 

oy wn are mostly the unpublished works of pious monks, 
“breathe a spirit of mystical and orthodox devotion, entirely 
in unison with the feelings of that evangelical sect which is 
covering, as with a web of ‘gossamer, the whole surface. of 
this land. We suggest the detachment of some holy mis~ 
sionaries to Lyons, for the purpose of copying, translating, 
and editing such manuscript-literature.—No. 1130. contains 
: a Traité contre le Comédie ascribed to the Prince de Conti. 
No. 113f. is intitled Avis salutaire contre POpéra. No. 1160. is 
superscribed Blasphémes faits contre Dieu par Calvin. The French 
Jansenists founded the system of our evangelical Christians. 

Manuscripts in foreign modern tongues form the next class : 
some in Italian merit notice. 

The next and very extensive subdivision is formed by the 
manuscripts relating to Lyons: but these can have no particular 
importance in the estimation of our readers. 
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At p. 462. begins an appendix of supplemental matter, in 
BN cyst nilscellasieosa manuscripts, re included in the 
preceding classifications, are severally enumerated. Among 
these, the most worthy of distinction is perhaps the author’s 
own manuscript, No. 1491., which contains extracts from his 
correspondence with various men of letters, who consulted 
him. on points of literature. No. 1492. also supplies short 
literary memoirs of M. DELANDINE. 

Much dull and dry toil must have been spent in the come 
position of this work. Four thousand memoirs, the author 
tells us, he was obliged to read, in order to furnish, a short 
notice of their contents; and the conversancy with Gothic 
writing of different ages which it was necessary progressively 
to acquire, in order to arrive at the knowlege of the inutility of 
the volumes in which it is often employed, greatly increased 
the difficulty of his task. Seldom, very seldom, was the dis- 
covery of new fact or unpublished beauty the recompence 
of his industry. When a traveller plunges into the heart of 
Lybia, in order to bring back to the civilized world some 
unknown aromatic; when his feet painfully sink in the 
sand, and his burning forehead bows beneath the sun; when 
no verdure refreshes his eye, no water relieves his parched 
lip, and no voice answers from the deep solitude of the 
desert; what shall support him, exclaims M. DELANnpInE, 
but the hope of being useful to his native land, and of being 
welcomed on his return by enlightened countrymen and 
friends ! — And they will welcome and cheer these civic 
Jabours.—M. DELANDINE has taught to the bibliographer the 
dificult art of rendering a catalogue amusing; and of 
attaching important instruction to his various notices, with 


conciseness, and without digression. | Tay.j: 








Aat. III. La Feuille des Gens du Monde, &c.; i.e. The Fashion- 
able Paper, or Imaginary Journal. By Madame pe Genus, 
With the Music of the Romances. 8vo. Paris. 1813. Lon- 
don, Colburn. : 


We: have heard of Dr. Madden’s Memoirs of the Twentieth 

Century, of Mercier’s Year 2440, of More’s Utopia, of 
Clinius’s Subterraneous Journey, and other whimsical accounts 
of things that do not exist; not to mention the Travels of 
Gulliver, or the very many Gulliverian details that are re- 
corded of foreign lands, and which too fatally prove how dan- 
gerous it is to the cause of sense and veracity to lose sight of 
our own land. Indeed, were recorded facts to be weighed 
against recorded inventions, were all the books of history and 
om 12 science 
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science to be numbered against those of imagination, were the 
indispensably necessary to be drawn out against the incontes- 
tably unnecessary, were the somethings put in array against the 
nothings, and the worthy against the worthless, the latter would 
outbalance the former part of the antithesis in the ratio of ninety 
and nine to an unit. The Journal before us, however, not only 
professes to be imaginary in itself, but, among other excentri- 
cities, it treats of publications which have never been published, 
records thecomplaints of authors who have never been aggrieved, 
and notices persons who have never been born, with things as 
impassive and aerial as the persons and publications. 

Having premised thus much, and making all due allowance for 
that proportion of nonsense which, it should seem, is a necessary 
ingredient in most works of fancy, and without which they 
would doubtless be imperfect, we must add that this work is 
not destitute of some instructive and some entertaining pages. 


‘ We are to suppose,’ the author informs us, ‘ that this imaginary 
Journal has been published weekly, and that, at the end of the year, 
the numbers have been collected together into one volume. Every 
thing is, in fact, imaginary in this pretended Journal ; the criticisms 
apply to works that do not exist; the eulogies and disputes are 
equally void of foundation ; and the extracts from dramatic pieces, 
poems, romances, and history, which are here given, are but fictions, 
or the plans of works among which young authors may perhaps dis- 
cover some new ideas. Ridiculous citations are made from books 
that do not exist ; in a word, every tittle in this volume is entirely 
imaginary *. It appeared to the author that this supposition of a 
previously published journal furnished, as it were, a frame-work at 
once new and curious, and afforded the most natural means of pre- 
senting a great variety of manner, of ideas, and of descriptions.’ 


Madame pr GENLIs professes that her object is to interest 
the affections of young persons in the cause of literature ; and, 
although the criticisms relate to visionary works, the principles 
which guide them are those of authors who have lived their 
céntury. Poesy and Dialogues, History and Enigmas, Odes and 
Riddles, Epic Poems and Conundrums, Tragedies, Charades, 
Tales, Fables, Romances, and Extracts from Nothing, are selected 
as the vehicles of this instruction. We have in former numbers 
professed our admiration of the precision, energy, and closeness 
of French prose, and this volume contains pages that might be 
cited in support of our position. Whether the concentration 
of much thought into a small space, which is observable. in 
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¢ * With the tion of citations of historical facts, of those 
which are extracted from works of celebrated authors no longér in 
existence, and from foreign books recommended to be translated 
the notice of an imaginary translation.’ 3 
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ptose-writers among our rieighbours, and the general diffuse- 
ness of English santa be awthg to the comparative force of 
the two languages, or whether they be attributable to the dif- 
ferent auspices under which the works themselves are ushered 
into the world, we do not in this place attempt to’discuss. It 
appears to us, however, that the English language, under the 
contfoul of a cee mind, unbiassed by mercenary motives, is 


susceptible of much compression; and that, independently of . 


its share of peculiar advantages in common with other tongues, 
it partakes of a considerable proportion of French precision. 
Why Madame pe Gentis, whose prose is frequently of the 
best. order, should commence this elementary volume with 
some moderate verses on a violet and a sensitive plant, a mi- 
serable quatrain on a * Figure of Hope holding an Hour-glass,” 
a wretched common-place on two lighted torches, whose united 
flame is an emblem of Hymen, a jejune enigma, and a silly 
charade on a pair of tongs, is beyond our comprehension. 
D’Alembert the philosopher boasted of his poetry ; Milton, of 
his most. spiritless production ; and an ingenious philosopher 
of our own country, whose chemical lectures have contributed 
so much to diffuse that science and make it fashionable, finds 
eat comfort in interrupting a curious experiment by a few 
idle couplets of his own manufacture. ‘The pride of these 
men is in their weakness ; and, in conformity with great ex- 
amples, Madame pe G. throws away her strength, which is 
her prose, to obtrude on her fair pupils a collection of metrical 
roductions, which, unless in the form of ae, can do their 
ds no sort of good. As, however, we have not contracted 
with our readers to supply them with these cosmetic papers, 
we_will content ourselves with one sweeping anathema against 
the verse, and bring forwards a specimen of the prose which 
we consider to be in the author’s best manner. The following 
observations would not.have disgraced the Spectator : 


* We sometimes meet with persons who devote themselves to study 
only through caprice, or, at best by fits and starts. Their violent 
and sudden taste for an art, or for letters, resembles a fit of despair ; 
they shut themselves up, retire from the world, and throw themselves 
into their study, there to turn pale with nightly lucubrations. In 
“this confinement, they read without any real interest, but with a kind 
of phrenzy, an inconceivable precipitation, as if they had betted to run 
‘through some formidable quarto ip a short space of time. Painfully 
they struggle against oan and spleen, in order to accumulate extracts, 
‘notes; and:citations. What remains to them of all these sheets dis- 
d'on their bureau, and made up without order or selection ? 
; or, which is yet worse, t will derive from them some 
notions, false ideas, and ill-founded pretensions; for we 
never retain any thing in our memories unless we have read — 
o% fe wit 
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with reflection, and have well understood and relished. At the. ex- 
piration of a fortnight or three weeks, when their physical powers 
are exhausted, they will again make their appearance in society, with 
red eyes, and pale and haggard countenances; and we might be 
inclined to think that they roy some bitter calgmity,. or 
that they were slowly recovering some dangerous illness, To 
make amends for a retreat so austere and irksome, they plunge into 
the vortex of the most frivolous dissipation, and give pA acer u 

for whole months to total idleness. ‘This is not the road that leads 
to excellence in art, or in letters. He who would travel far should 
not run till he is out of breath; fatigue would compel him to stop 
short in his career, and prevent him from arriving at the goal. - To 
insure success, he should go forwards with a firm and even step, with 
strength, but not with impetuosity. Seclusion from the humaw 
race is so far from necessary to improvement, that much is 
learned from the world which books will never teach. The world 
{if studied with attention and circumspection) is an admirable 
school for observing and reflecting minds. If extreme dissipation 
in youth leaves but few ideas, misanthropy engenders ideas that 


are false.’ 


This is a calm and reasonable reproof to many who labour 
in vain in the great field of literature: from its extensive 
application, it is useful;. and, from the ingenuity of diction, 
it has the semblance of being new. ‘The essay, however, 
which appears to us most worthy of remark, is a. supposed 
criticism on a supposed work, intitled ** A comparative View 
of the Arts of Industry in France and England.” This 
imaginary production treats of that ridiculous Anghomania 
which rendered the Parisian a wretched Englishman, and 
a yet more wretched Frenchman. From manners, it digresses 
to industry. On the superiority of manners, and all that 
refers to taste, differences of opinion and disputes may arise, 
but works of industry are reduceable to absolute experiment, 
by which their comparative merits are estimated. It appeared 
on trial that the French files of M. Raou/’s manufa¢tory were 
more perfect than an equal number of English files which were 
tried against them. In this case, taste is no judge: but 
might we not suspect the French files to have been chosen 
for their quality and the English for their cheapness? If so, 
the assertion that “ French files are infinitely superior to 
-English” is certainly unfounded. Works of taste, however, 
admit of no such proof; the decision is purely arbitrary. 

_ ‘The sum and substance of Mad. pe G.’s remarks are that 
the French set diamonds better, work finer tapestries, bind 
books more durably, gild more richly, and ride more gallantly 
on steeds trained and caparisoned more martially, than the Eng- 
lish ; that their clothes are finer and more durable ; that their 
pofcelain, mirrors, and fustres, defy imitation ; and that their 
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engraving is at once more bold and more delicate. Hence she 
assumes that Frefich industry performs more wonders than 
that of England: but did it not occur to her that industry is 
never less usefully exercised than in Jabouring for the few ; 
that what is exquisite in workmanship is placed beyond the 
reach of the many; that the proportion of people, to whom 
the comforts and conveniences are necessary, are to the luxu- 
riops as one to many thousands; and that English manufac- 
tures, like the English government, are devoted to universal 
and’ not to individual purposes ? Without entering into a dis- 
quisition which would prove our continental rivals to be inferior 
to ourselves in many articles, how wretched have been the 
modes of their invention! What ingenuity have they shewn in 
distorting the human form, by prescribing a dress yet more 
grotesque than that of the most savage tribes? A coat, a bag- 
wig, a tail, powder, pomatum, buckles, buttons, a cravat, and 
those cruel bandages which convert the round forms into an- 
gular, are all of Gallic origin, and were the blessings conferred 
on the men. Not to speak of the dislocation of the ancles, 
and the distortion of the knees, which were formerly the first 

de danse with both sexes, what profanations of female 
loveliness were the hoop, the high-heeled shoe, the head- 
dress of cushions, pins, and ribbons, paint, patches, and 
other abominations? Disfigured oy these absurdities, how 
contemptible would the modern youth-appear to the eyes of an 
Alcibiades, —a modern Cato in a full-bottomed wig, beside 
the venerable censor of antient times ; — how graceless a belle 
of twenty years ago, or in her court-dress, beside a Thais 
or a Corinna! French fashions have succeeded equally in 
divesting youth of its freshness and age of its respect. French 
taste is without doubt happily exercised in the works which 
are summed up by this fair author: it has produced good 
furniture: but it has annihilated the human form. Among 
its “other productions, may be reckoned good books; and 
our respect for Madame pe GENLIs, who in the worst of 
times was ever the champion of Christianity, would influence 
us to class this volume in the number, did it not contain, 
among some specimens of good taste, so very many of a 
contrary complexion. Besides the frippery in verse, here 
are toO many attempts at telling tales, evidently begun 
before. the author had a tale to tell. The History of Ane- 
phis, the Poem of Idalie, and the many works of imagina- 
tion conceived without imagination, should serve to caution 
Madame pve GENLIs against giving too much indulgence to 


her pen. 
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The errata are numerous. P. 1. un indiser2dte main, for une. 
P. 4. rein for rien. g. one ne doit for om. 45. som for sont. 
46. rendres for rendre, &c. &e. Bi 





Art.IV. M. Breton’s New Elements of Literature. 
[ Article concluded from the last Appendix. ] 


N the fifteenth chapter, the wealth of the Italian epopea is 
displayed. M. Chateaubriand, in his Genie du Christianisme, 
prefers the hell of Dante to the hell of Virgil, and deems it the 
more poetic and impressive delineation: but we are not con- 
vinced of the justice of this remark. M. Breton commits an 


unlucky blunder of translation, (Vol. iv. p. 55.) in rendering 
the words of Dante, 


“ E quella parte, donde prima e preso 


Nostro alimenta, all’ un di lor trafisse.” 


The poet is speaking of the navel: but the translator’s fancy 
wanders elsewhere : 


‘ Il frappe le premier a ce viscere ignoble, 
Ou s’accomplit le mystére de la nutrition ;’ 


and thus, by his officious prudery, he turns the language of 
Dante into jargon, and the thought into vulgarity: instead of 
ou s'accomplit the text says ox commenga. We strongly incline 
to class these poems of Dante among satires, and are of opinion 
that they should be translated with a comic mordacity, not 
with the strutting solemnity of the tragic buskin. ‘ All the 
Christian poets,” says Chateaubriand, “ have failed in deline- 
ating the Christian heaven. Some have erred through timidity, 
as te and Milton; some through philosophy, as Voltaire ; 
and some through exuberance, as Klopstock. Chapelain, in his 
Maid of Orleans, has alone placed the Christian paradise in its 
true point of view.” 

Trissino chose for his topic an inglorious incident: it would 
have been fortunate for Italy if Belisarius had never been sent 
thither to re-annex the country to the Greek empire. Italy 
wanted Gothic kings independent of Constantinople. , The 
Pepins and Charlemagnes could not but originate ; Belisarius 
caused them to spring up and to reside in a more remote and 
less civilized district ; and thus he prolonged both the barba- 
rism of the north ‘and the servitude of Italy. y 

Tasso is again examined in detail. As Dedille says elegantly, 

“© Sa Muse a pour charmer la baguette d’ Armide.” 


Several French translators of Tasso are criticized, and M. 
Baour de Lermian is preferred. The just observation is made, 


that 
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that Tasso has not sufficiently used the Mohammedan mytho- 
logy; it was that which he ou ht to have put in motion 

a oe he was not sufficiently 
conversant with oriental literature. 

Not enough is said of Ariosto, but the author promises to 
return'to him and the romantic poets of Italy :— they have 
given celebrity to various characters who will again be led into 
the epic tournament. Whether the repulsion of the Saracens 
by Charles Martel is to be sung by a Frenchman, or the de- 
feat of Charlemagne at. Ronceval by a Spaniard, the established 
fictions and characters, and the happier incidents and episodes, 
must be carefully transplanted. ‘ Never invent when you can 
borrow what is good” is wise though timid counsel, both to 
the poet and the prose-writer: whatever is produced that is 
original is the mortar for the edifice, and the less of that the 
better ; go for the marble to the quarry, or the ruin. 

The Spanish and Portuguese poets are examined in the six- 
teenth chapter; and here Camoens is the principal figure. 
Instead of Venus and Bacchus, it might be wished that the 
Hindoo divinities had been introduced; and it is not unlikely 
that, at Calcutta, some refaccimento, some re-fashioned free 
version, of the Lusiad, may be undertaken, in which that ori- 
ental experience and literature which Camoens too much 
a will be made to avail. The Araucana of Ercilla is 
sufficiently noticed: but those minor epic poems are wholly 
passed over, of which in our Ixxth Vol., N.S., p.461., we took 
a cursory survey. | | 

French epic poets occupy the next subdivision. The 
Davideis of Coras is defended against Boileau: the Saint Louts 
of Le Moine is indicated as a mine of patriotic and Christian 
incident and feeling; and the Henriade of Voltaire is opposed 
to the Pharsalia of Lucan. The Petreide of Thomas has only 
been hitherto preserved from neglect by some oratorical passages 
in unison with the spirit of the French Revolution.: The 
Colombiade of Miss Dubecage is protected not less by gallantry 
than by merit, from any unwelcome animadversion. 

In the eighteenth section, the English epopea is examined. 
The critic awards the first place to Macpherson, the translator 
of the poems of Ossian; although he admits that the accumu- 
lation of gigantic but vague ideas, and of energetic but gloomy 
descriptions, if striking at first, has at length a fatiguing 
monotony. We rather agree with the poet Lebrun: 


 Homere, au soleil de la Gréce, 
Emprunte ses plus doux rayons ; 
Mais Ossian n’ a point d’ ivresse : 
La lune glace ses crayons. 
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“ Sa sublimité monotone 
Plane sur de tristes climats ; 
C’est un long orage qui tonne 
Dans la saison des noirs frimase 


«< De manes, de fantémes sombres, 
Il charge les ailes des vents ; 
Et le souffle des pales ombres 
Refroidit méme les vivans.”’ 


Milton obtains the second place, and is reviewed in preat 
detail. M. Breton blames in the first book the fiction of the 
“© Spirits to smallest forms reducing their shapes immense ;” 
and, in the second, the odd allegory of Sin and Death, and the 
employment of emblematic with mythologic beings. He cen- 
sures also the doctrinal character of the Dialogue between God 
and his Son, in the third book; and the ignoble transforma- 
tion of Satan into a toad, in the fourth. In the fifth book he 
objects to the Dissertation on angelic Digestion (line 400— 
445.); and, in the sixth, to the Invention of Gunpowder. 
Similar criticisms have often been urged: but some of the 
faults of Milton were inseparable from the subject. The ca- 
tastrophe (the eating of an apple) appears too little an event 
for the mighty preparatory agency which is employed to effect 
it; and the paucity of human personages, with the absence of 
all ordinary fediain sollicitudes and pursuits, inflicts some priva- 
tion of interest or sympathy. ‘The unlimited boldness, ‘yet 
strict orthodoxy, with which Milton employs the great ma- 
chines of Christianity, has never been surpassed, and equally 
displays his strength of mind and his fund of appropriate learn- 
ing. — The author then examines De/i//e’s version of the Para- 
dise Lost ; in which the lofty, pedantic, condensed, and preg- 
nant style of Milton is exchanged for a more Virgilian, natural, 
tame, and diluted manner. Certain words in French pass for 
ungenteel, and inadmissible into good company or poetic asso- 
ciations. The line 177. of the twelfth book of Milton offers 
the example of a difficulty ‘of this kind, which his translator, 
with exquisite skill, has overcome. ‘The English words are, 


“¢ Frogs, /ice, and flies, must all his palace fill 
With loath’d intrusion.” 


Delille thus paraphrases and periphrases the passage : 


“ D’ immondes animaux pullulent sous leurs toits; 
Le vil crapaud croasse 2 la table des rois ; 
Et jusques sous la pourpre une vermine impure 
Fait de l’orgueil puni la honte et la torture.” 
This is indeed borrowing ‘ fair Ligea’s golden comb,” and 
preferring’ the artful modulations of the Syren to the natural 
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strength of cadence in the Muse. Surely, the poet, by scratch- 
ing his head, only detains attention on the indecorous idea. 

Pope, Dryden, Glover, Wilkie, and Barlow, are the other 
English epic poets whom the author enumerates. Barlow’s 
Columbiad is in American literature what Drayton’s Polyolbion 
‘is in our own. 

The nineteenth chapter treats of the epic poets of Germany. 
The German critics, says M. BrETON, oppose to the Paradise 
Lost and to the Henriade, the Messiah of Klopstock, the Noah 
of Bodmer, the Death of Abel by Gesner, the Cyrus of Wieland, 
and the Cortes of Zacharia. : 

Klopstock, according to M. Breton, or to his German au- 
thority, has carried to greater perfection than Milton the art of 
sacred poetry ; and Chateaubriand observes that, by allying the 
mythology of Christianity with the knowlege of the age, he has 
contrived a new machinery. In the marvellous of the Messiah, 
its abundance and its grandeur are especially remarkable. The 
character of Abbadona, the penitent angel, 1s happily conceived. 
Klopstock has also created a sort of mystical seraphs, unknown 
before his fiat. Specific beauties are indicated; and the 
episode of Dilean is especially commended, and said to have 
been highly valued by the author. At his funeral, the passage 
describing the death of Mary was performed in recitative. — 
The poem of Kiopstock is read with much of that weighty 
awful feeling which comes on the mind, while we are pa- 
tiently sitting in a vast cold cathedral, listening for the organ’s 
notes. ‘ What’s o’clock? We have been here a monstrous 
while !” ‘ 

That the aspirations of piety sometimes stretch into a yawn 
is allowed to be the case at least with Bodmer. Gesner, says 
Chateaubriand, leaves in the Death of Abel a work of mild and 
tender majesty: but it has a certain sheepish cast, which the 
Germans willingly give to scriptural subjects: —it also betrays 
a want of probability in the manners; the progenitors of the 
soagnendeh ate of the east were not innocent Arcadian shep- 

erds. 

Zacharia has published only four cantos of his poem con- 
cerning Cortes; and Wieland only five (seé our xxiid Vo- 
lume, p. 506.) of his poem concerning Cyrus; so that criti- 
cism cannot discuss the plan of the fable, the importance of the 
knot, the consistency of the several characters, and the interest 
of the catastrophe. Beauties of detail M. Breton ‘concedes to 
these fragments. He thinks that the other works of their 
authors do not fall within the province of this chapter. The 
fact is, M. Eschenburg was writing when those specimens were 
new, and were consequently objects of attention and hopeful 
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_ expectation in Germany. Now that they are thrown by as 


unfinished, M.Bretron might have passed them over wholly. 
They are literary torsos, not of Hercules after his apotheosis, 
but of Vulcan, after he had been thrust out of heaven. 
_ Velume v. continues the topic of narrative heroic poetry. 
Certain modern Latin poems are discussed; such as the Ignaciad 
of Father Lebrun, and Sannazarius De partu Virginis. The reli- 
gious poems of the Italians, to which Milton was much indebted, 
are numerous, and deserve translation : Sannazarius begins thus: 
“< Virginei partus, magnoque equeva parentt 

Progenies, superas cali que missa per guras, 

Antiquam generis labem mortalibus pits 

Abluit, obstructique viam patefecit Olympi, 

Sit mihi, celicole, primus labor.”’ — 

Pulc?’'s Morgante Maggiore, Boiardo’s Orlando Inamorato, 
Arioste’s Orlando Furioso, and Fortinguerra’s Ricciardetto, then 
pass in concise review. ‘These romantic poets are not worthy 
of entire translation: but they contain striking single adven- 
tures and incidents, which a skilful versifier might fit up as 
separate tales; thus preserving a knowlege of the beauties of 
each poet, and of the principal achievements of each hero. 

The father of General Dumouriez published in 1764, at 
Paris, a free translation of the Ricciardetto; and this French 
poem is remarkable as having given to Wieland the idea of 
composing his Idris and his Modern Amadis. Some other 
French poems are cited; such as the Narcisse of Malfilatre, the 
Printemps dun Proscrit of Michaud, and the Enfant Prodigue 
of Campenon. — 

The English heroic poets are next in turn: but the author 
names only Spenser. He hastens to the German school, and 
proceeds to dissect Wieland. The Idris and Amadis are more 
praised than they deserve ; the Oberon less; and the double 
knot, which supplies a motive for the interference of Oberon 
and Titania with the fortunes of Huon and Rezia, is here cen- 
sured as a fault, instead of being brought out as a felicity. 
Alxinger’s Doolin Ka Mayence, and the anonymous Richard Lion- 
heart (see our xxth Volume, p.535.), are noticed chiefly for 
the sake of recommending the romances of chivalry. to the 
study of the poetic artist, as the mine of fable which fancy can 
best work into magnificence, and which patriotism would ex- 
plore with indefatigable curiosity. 

In the twenty-first chapter, Burlesque Poems are criticized. 
The Batrachomyomachia is analyzed at length ; and the Pugna 
Porcorum of Father Portius is noticed, in which every word 
begins with the same letter, thus: | 

‘“‘ Pergite, porcelli, porcorum pigra propago.” 
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Berni, who burlesqued the Orlando inamorato ; Tassoni, who 
wrote the Secchia rapita ; and Casti, who composed a concaten- 
ated fable intitled Gli Animali'parlanti; are severally introduced. 
The Aineid of Scarron, the Lutrin of Boileau, the Vert-vert of 
Gresset, and the Gastronomie of Birchoux, are also celebrated. 
Butler’s Hudibras, so admirably translated’ into French by Mr. 
Townley, ‘Pope’s Rape of the Locke, and Gay’s Fan, are men- 
tioned ; and, among German poems, the Schnupf-tuch of 
Zacharia. | staal 

The twenty-second’ chapter undertakes the discussion of 
dramatic poetry. Guided by La Harpe through the scenes of 
antiquity, the writer comments on them with established pro- 
priety: but he has not omitted to avail himself of the superior 
antiquarian knowlege of the German critics, and especially of 
Schlegel, respecting the strueture of the Greek stage ; without 
clear ideas of which, many passages of the antique drama re- 
main unintelligible. 


¢ The Greek theatre had immense width and little depth. The 
scene commonly represented an open place, or public square. The 
back of the stage was a facade adorned with hcaed The decora- 
tions never represented the inside of aroom. When it was wished to 
offer a domestic scene to the spectator, a door was thrown open in the 
back-ground, called encyclema; and the persons within conversed 
through it with those who remained without. For want of attending 
to this, M. La Harpe is puzzled, in a scene of the Acharnanians, to 
conceive how Euripides can converse with Diceopolis, while he pro- 
tests that he will not quit his room. 

‘ The stage had five entrances, which the actor used according to 
circumstances, and to the place to or from which he was going. 
One door, called the Charoniac, which led under the orchestra, was 
exclusively allotted to spectres.’ 


Chapter xxiv. presents a commentary on the comic poets of 
the Greeks. Of the eleven remaining plays of Aristophanes, 
an abridged account is given; and the Plutus, which, accord- 
ing to Schlegel, was one of his latest writings, is preferred as a 
work of art. In consequence of a change of decoration men- 
tioned in the Hirene, M. BRETON takes. occasion to observe 
that unity of place was no law of the antient drama ; and that 
the difhculty of shifting the scene constituted the only impedi- 
ment to definite and obvious changes of locality. . He states 
but does not ratify the judgment of Schlegel, who places. Aris- 
tophanes at the head of comic art, and advises: the modern 
world to*copy the wildest forms of his caricature. - They have, 
however, been imitated with great effect and success on the Ger- 
man stage; where the fable of the Frogs desiring a King has 
been versified dramatically, set to music, and performed with a 
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chords.of frogs; and where, Puss in Boots, in which speaking- 
animals are the only personages, has obtained for its author, 
M. Tielke,, national popularity and celebrity! By painting on 
the scenery various common objects, of colossal. dimensions, 
the animals of human size acquire in the spectator’s eye a due 
proportion. We can have no wish to hear the croaking-chorus, 
nor to listen to the oratory of dumb animals: but, if these 
German innovations succeed, the best dramas of antiquity will 
revive with little real alteration on the modern stage; and a 
complete history of the dramatic art will be acquired at the 
theatre itself. 

Menander, Philemon, and other dramatists of antiquity, are 
next characterized ; and the reader is referred to the Soirées 
litteraires of Coupé for a more extended account of their frag- 
ments, accompanied by elegant translations. « 

To tragedy, the twenty-fifth chapter is dedicated. The ori- 
ginal purpose, as the best use, of tragedy, is to commemorate the 
more remarkable features in the history of our forefathers ; and 
thus the prominent misfortunes of the early Greek kings formed 
the topics of /Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. None of 
these poets thought of swerving from the recorded catastrophe, 
for the purpose of giving a neater conclusion to their plays ; 
and, far from wishing to produce in the spectator’s mind a 
confusion of fact and fiction, they considered it as an object 
honestly to abridge the annals of their country, and naturally to 
account for deeds which were apparently excentric and atro- 
cious. In our nation, too, Shakspeare has steadily adhered to 
this valuable and important principle, that in the historic drama 
the poet is to explain what happened, and not to invent what 
never occurred. A set of writers, however, has arisen, in 
modern times, ignorant of the real history of the persons whose 
adventures they undertook to dramatize, who have contrived 
imaginary and improbable situations for them, and who call, 
by the name of tragedies, these deceptious dramatic romances, 
Racine’s Mithridates, and Rowe’s Tamerlane, are pieces of this 
description: but it is a plan of composition less instructive 
than the historic drama; and, though favourable to poignancy 
of situation and rotundity of plot, it is not adapted for the 
evolution of character. Hence the framers of dramas respect- 
ing fictitious events are to be placed in the secondary rank of 
art and competition. For the power of illusion, they trust to 
the ignorance of the spectator ; and, like those artists in paint- 
ing who copy from models, and not from nature, they sacrifice. 
to splendor of colouring the fidelity of appearance. Tra 
will then haye acquired its proper condition and destination, 
when a dramatic history of Greece, a dramatic history of Rome, 
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or a dramatic history of England, can be exhibited at the theatre, 
in a series of plays which imprint the leading events on the 
memory in an interesting and undistorted manner. 

Fabricius computes, from the notices furnished by Suidas, 
Athenzus, and others, that the Greek theatre of Alexandria, 
during the sway of the Ptolemaic dynasty, had the command 
over three thousand plays; and about three hundred and fifty 
comic or tragic writers have been named by the critics of an- 
tiquity. ‘The number of their pieces which have descended to 
our times is small; and they seem to consist rather of those 
which had ceased to be Kw a at the theatre, and were trans- 
cribed for the closet. Indeed, who can suppose a very refined 
people to have borne, as a social amusement, the delineation of 
Orestes murdering, or Oedipus marrying, his own mother ? 
The Greeks comprized the representation of a given day under 
the name of a frilogy; and these triple entertainments usually con- 
sisted of two serious plays, and a farce. Thus the Prometheus 
chained was preceded by Prometheus stealing fire, and followed 
by a satiric drama. Several plays, which continue the history 
of the same person, were written as second or third parts o 
the same greed poncatenation of incident, and were performec 
in immediate succession. The three plays of A’schylus con- 
cerning the family of Agamemnon constitute a noble heroic 
trilogy. In this combination, a Greek trilogy bears a close 
resemblance to a Gothic play : to change of place, or to lapse 
of time, between the pauses of the action, the poet does not 
object: but he applies to each incident, or act, the great law 
of climax; and, to the entire event, the doctrine of unity of 
action, or interest. The proper method of accommodating 
Greek plays to the German or the English theatre. would 
be, to unite in one piece two or more of the habitually con- 
nected dramas. Even for the French theatre, a Greek play 
has too little business ; and, in the Oedipus of Voltaire, asin the 
Oedipus of Dryden, we find an addition of incident to the 
more simple plot of Sophocles. 

Among the Greek tragedians, ischylus is remarkable for a 
lyric majesty of manner, — for giving to his personages a co- 
lossal heroism of character. Sophocles excels in plan, in the 
contrivance of situations, and in a certain refinement of feeli 
which is aware of all the moral beauty of sincerity, sensibility, 
and self-immolation. Euripides gives ‘more personality to his 
persous ; in Atschylus, in Sophocles, every character has a 
tinge of the poet : but in Euripides every character is animated 
by its own nature, and talks and acts accordingly: if his heroes 
sometimes derogate from nobility, they are full of humanity ; 
and if his tragedy sometimes faulters into comedy, it remains 
7 , faithful 
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faithful to reality. Aeschylus delights in majesty, Sophocles 
in-beauty, Euripides in truth, of nature. | . 

The Roman theatre occupies the twenty-sixth chapter. 
Plautus is first examined ; and the Miser and the Amphitryon of 
Moliere are preferred to the pieces whence they are borrowed, 
the Aulularia and the Amphitryon. ‘Terence is next criticized : 
he has more grace and less comic force than Plautus: he paints. 
better the manners of civilized life, and Plautus those of the 
vulgar. 

The tragedians follow. The ten plays, calléd after Seneca, 
are written by several hands. ‘The Octavia must be of later 
date, because she was living when Seneca died : but the Medea 
is probably a translation by Ovid from the Greek; at least he 
composed a tragedy with that title. Hippolytus is the best of 
these pieces. Julius Cesar, and the Pisos, may have contri- 
buted translations to this dramatic anthology. | 

Chap. xxvii. examines the Italian theatre, and its history is 
given after Schlegel. Certain forms of exhibition were handed 
down by immemorial tradition from the classical ages ; and of 
Harlequin and Polichinello we detect traces in the Attelan 
farces of antiquity. ‘The theatrical entertainments peculiar to 
the modern world are those vangeli and comedie™ spirituelle, 
which the monks performed in their churches, on sabbaths and 
saints’ days, in order to spread among the multitude a know- 
lege of scripture-history.- More of pantomine than of dialogue 
was introduced ; and much of religious’ song and chaunt was’ 
employed to beguile the time during the long display of the 
principal show, or pageant. Out of these religious dramas, in 
which allegorical personages often appeared, grew those Mysteries 
and Moralities which made the tour of Europe, and which pre- 
pared alike the Spanish and the Gothic drama. ‘The idea of a 
grand spectacle, descriptive of some important historical event, 
constitutes the basis of this modern exhibition: the dialogue 
is to account for the situation of the personages; and the 
music, to prolong the emotion excited by the contemplation, 
Our modern artists are continually losing sight of the great 
principle that a play is a show; they write their dialogue as if a 
play was a poem ; and, when they have strung together phrases’ 
which read prettily in the closet, they expect plaudits at the 
theatre. ‘The monks of the middle ages understood ‘these 
things better; they studied human nature at the source, among 
the rude; they knew from experience that the dialogue would 
pass off in Latin, if they had but a gaudy pageant for a con- 
clusion, the burning of 3 martyr, or a cotillion of angels at 
the wedding of Saint Catharine, or a reel of torch-bearing fiends' 
at the damnation of Don Juan. : 
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The modern Italian comedy and tragedy have a simplicity 
of structure resembling the antique. Of the comic writers, 
Bibbiena pleased Pope X., and Goldoni a public of the last 
century. The names of Macchiavelli, Ariosto, Aretino, Cecchi, 
Faginoli, Gozzi, Capacelli, &c. may be quoted as having offered 
contributions to the stock of art in this class, but not as having 
attained a permanent reputation in it. Of the tragic writers, 
Trissino, Ruccellai, Giraldi, and Dolce, had once a name. 
Maffei wrote a Merope which prepared that of Voltaire. 
Metastasio and. Alfieri are the enduring glories of the tragic 

tre of Italy. The former wrote for the opera-house, and 
interrupts his scenes with superfluous songs: it was usual, 
too, for the musical drama to conclude happily; hence the 
sudden revolution and improbable felicity of his catastrophes ; 
and he is not careful, like Quinault, to make the ballet, or 
dance, which succeeds every act, grow out of the piece. 
Alfieri has a gloomy but heroic cast of sentiment: liberty 
and patriotism gain ground where his tragedies are performed 
with popularity. 

In chapter xxviii. the Spanish theatre is the object of discus- 
sion. The pastoral farces of the Spaniards are referred to a 
Moorish origin. Lope de Vega is said to have lost favor in his 
Own country: a new edition of his select works having com- 
prized very few of them. Calderone furnished to Thomas 
Corneille the subject of a comedy, Los Empefios de un ocaso ; and 
to Peter Corneille the subject of his tragedy of Heraclius. 
Mureto suggested to Scarron his Don Japhet, and to Moliere 
his Princess of Elis. Roxas again furnished to Scarron his 
Jodelet, and to Lesage his Point d’ Honneur; and Solis supplied 
Pierre Corneille with his Amour 2 la Mode. Lately, the Spani- 
ards have borrowed from the French theatre more than they 
formerly bestowed. 

Chap. xxix. gives a history of the French drama. An edict 
of Charlemagne in 789 forbade the performing of indecent 
plays in the churches, but was inefficient; for in the twelfth 
century a bishop of Paris had occasion again to interfere, in 
order to prevent the admixture of obscene buffooneries with 
those legends of the saints which were acted.in the churches 
on holidays. The first traces of the separation of the profession 
of actor from that of priest occur in 1380, when the Confréres 
de la Passion, a sect of actors so called from their favourite ex- 
hibition being the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, obtained from 
Charles VI. a charter of incorporation, which authorized them 
to itinerate, and to carry their Golgotha in a waggon from fair 
to fair. The Confrdres de la Passion were, however, in the 
main tragedians ; and ere long they found it expedient to — 
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with a company of comedians, who obtained a charter under 
the name of Enfans sans Souci. These associated companies 
opened the first theatres at Paris, and continued to transmit 
their privileges unimpaired till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when a decree of the parliament.of Paris prohibited the 
mixture of religion with stage-plays; the censures of the Pro- 
testants having given occasion to a public feeling which prompted 
this reform. Moralities, or allegorical pieces, superseded the 
religious or sacred dramas; and these became objects of a pe- 
culiar association of performers, who were eventually chartered 
under the denomination of Clercs de la Bazoche, attorneys’ clerks 
having been instrumental in forming the company. | 

The oldest French play which retains possession of the stage 
is L’Avocat Patelin; and this was retouched in the reign of 
Louis XIV. The oldest dramatic writer, who has given a set 
of stock-plays to the French theatre, is Pierre Corneille; and 
one of his comedies, Le Menteur, and many of his tragedies, 
are still performed with undiminished popularity : especially Le 
Cid, Polyeucte, La Mort de Pompée, and Cinna. 

In 1673 may be placed the acme of French comedy, since 
that was the year in which Moliere ceased to write and to live. 
Regnard was next distinguished for several good comedies, espe- 
cially Le Joueur and Democrite. 

Marivaux, the author of Marianne, one of the best novels 
of the French, was born at Paris in 1688, and died in 1763. 
He wrote much, and enjoyed a long popularity. His best 
pieces are La Surprise de P Amour, Le Legs, Les Jeux du Hazard, 
and La Mére Confidente. He displays a wittiness of style and an 
embroidery of language which remind us of Congreve. 

Lesage, the author of Gil Blas, was born at Ruy in Brittany 
in 1677, and died in 1747: of the pieces which he wrote for 
the stage, only Zurcaret remains. 

Destouches was born at Tours in 1680, ard died at Paris in 
1754. He was secretary to a French embassy first in Swisser- 
Jand, then in England ; and he altered Addison’s Drummer for 
the French stage, where it succeeded under the title of Le 
Tambour nocturne. Of his pieces, the principal are Le Curieux 
impertinent, L’Irresolu, Le Philosophe Marié, Le Glorieux, La 

fausse Agnée, Le Dissipateur, and L’ Homme singulier. — 

Boissy, who wrote Le Babillard, and La Chaussée, who wrote 
household-tragedy, and Saint-foix, who wrote Les Graces, are 
named.’ The Pére de Famille of Diderot, the comedies of Vol- 
taire, and the Metromanie of Piron, also pass in review. Sedaine’s 
Gageure Imprevue, and Beaumarchais’ Barbier de Seville, and other 
newer comedies of less established reputation, are hurried over 
at the close of this chapter. ’ 
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In the thirtieth section, French tragedy is examined; and Cor-- 


neille, Racine, and Voltaire, are trumpeted as usual. Corneille 
taught the disadvantageous. theory that unity of place and unity 
of time are requisite in tragedy. Illusion is greatly facilitated 
by change of scene; the spectator is aroused and amused by it; 
and the law of climax is applicable to it. ‘The splendor of the 
scene should be progressive; and the last act should pass in 
ents more magnificent, or in situations more striking, 
than the first. Unity of time is sufficiently preserved, if no 
obvious change has taken place in the age and condition of the 
parties. For a youthto become a man during a play offends 
rather because the persoual identity is broken, than because the 
lapseeven of years cannot be skipped between act and act. The 
mind thinks of historic characters, with one and the same set of 
imaginary portraits, at different periods of their lives; and, pro- 
vided that the dramatist imitates the internal phenomenon, he 
is forgiven. Indeed, art is in general but a copy of the manner 
in which the mind adapts events for the memory: it passes over 
the insipid, and takes for granted that which is in course; and it 
colours out, with all the paraphernalia of costume and expres- 
sion of which it is mistress, the critical situations which are 
implied in the incident. The French are deserting their obe- 
dience to the critical code of Corneille: the Italian theatre 
having accustomed the Parisians to delight in frequent changes 
of scene. 
De Belloy wrote a Siege of Calais; and Lemierre a Barnevelt 
which had some success: among the lines applauded, this 
occurs : 


«s Le trident de Neptune est le sceptre du monde.” 


The Opera is criticized concisely in the thirty-first chapter. 
The French opera excels the Italian in this respect, that the 
dances are made to grow out of the piece; and thus the entire 
exhibition has unity of purpose and design. , 

. Chapter xxxii. examines the English and the German thea- 


tres: but it is a superficial portion of the work, exhibiting little 


knowlege of either branch of its subject. 
. In the thirty-third chapter, the theory of epistolary art is 
given, and the principal models are enumerated. 


_ «Of the xxxivth chapter, history is the topic: but it gives a 


meagre and insufficient account of the great historians; and 
the theory of the art is not well stated. The subject, how- 
ever, is too vast for a chapter, and would require an entire 
volume. , 

The thirty-fifth and last chapter treats of novels, romances, 
and tales in prose. : 


Among 
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Among the Greek writers of this description, are named 
Lucian, Achilles Tatius, Heliodorus, Longus, Eystathius, 
Chariton, Xenophon, Photius, and, Damascius; among the 
Latin, Petronius and Apuleius. — Of the moderns, the author 
distinguishes the Spaniards, Cervantes, Quevedo, Mendoza,,..and 
Isla: and the Italians, Boccaccio, Sacchetti, Bandello, Cinthio, 
Straparola, and Suave: —but, in the multitude of.French, 
English, and German novelists, he feels at a loss for choice. 

Madame Lafayette is the oldest French novelist whose works 
preserve some popularity: her Princess of Cléves is praised for 
an elegant simplicity; and her Zaide is still read.. The Gil 
Blas of Lesage, the Manon Lescaut of the Abbé Prewost, and the 
Marianne r Marivaux, remain classical novels. ‘Lhe Fairy- 
Tales of Hamilton have value. Crebillon would have acquired 
rank in this line, had he not mingled so much indecency with 
his fictions. Voltaire has written many tales of undecaying 
popularity. ‘The heroic novel has been carried to great perfec- 
‘tion in the Nouvelle Heloise of Rousseaue Marmontel, Florian, 
and Madame Cottin, are praised for adding to the attractions df 
talent the lessons of morality. , 

Of the old English novelists, are cited Richardson, Fielding, 
Sterne, Swift, Smollett, and Goldsmith. . It is justly observed 
that we have no longer any eminent male novelists, and that 
this genus is transferred to the fair sex: many of whom are 
here duly enumerated. The old novels displayed and 
taught most knowlege of the world and of ,human nature; 
but the modern novels are purer, and..paint amore polished 
class. dy r ot 

Of the German novelists, Wieland and Goethe rank high, 
Lafontaine has injured his merited reputation by his fecundity. 
Schiller and Kotzebue have also produced .works.in_ this line; 
but Madame Pich/er is the only female novelist of eminente. : 

‘The employment of novel-writing, says the Bishop | of 
Avranches, may be defended not only by the. authoritative 
praise of the patriarch Photius, but by the number of great ex- 
amples in those who have practised it. It has been cultivated 
by philosophers of antiquity, as Apuleius and Athenagoras; by 
Roman pretors, as Sisenna; by consuls, as Petronius; by can- 
didates for the empire, as Claudius Albinus; by priests, as 
Theodorus Prodromus; by bishops, as Heliodorus and Achilles 
Tatius; by popes, as Pius II., who composed the loves of 
Euryalus and Lucretia ; and by saints, as Clements who wrote 
the Recognitions, and John of Damascus, who wrote Balaam 
and Josaphat. seametse 

‘With this chapter, concludes a work of which the parts have 
unequal merit, but the whole has considerable value$. and 
which is adapted to be imitated rather than to be copied. 
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Art..V. Glossaire de la Langue Romane, &c.; i.e. A Glossary 


of the Romanse Lan ; collected from the MSS, of the Im- 
perial Library, and from the most complete printed Works on the 
Subject : , containing the Etymology and Signification of Words 
used in the XIth—XVIth Conturtes: with numerous Examples 
from the same Sources, and a Discourse on the Origin, Progress, 
and Variations of the French Language. For the Use of those 
who wish to consult or to obtain a Knowlege of the early French 
Authors. By J.B. B. Roquzrort. 2 large Vols. 8vo. Paris. 


Imported by Payne and Foss. 

Ww the conquests of the Romans, the Latin language 

overspred Lombardy, Gaul, and Spain. In each of the 
seventeen provinces of Gaul, a school was founded for its 
— Propagation § and it became the official tongue in 

e tribunals of law: and the temples of religion. Still the 
common people did not acquire the Latin with grammatical 
nicety: they learned the words without all their inflections, 
and gradually adopted a rustic dialect; which in Gaul was 
called Romanse to distinguish it from their native Celtic, and 
which at Rome was called Provincial, or Provengal, to dis- 
tinguish it from the pure Latin of the educated classes. 

No very early attempts were made to reduce this rustic 
Latin to writing. The letters which Saint Jerom wrote to 
the Gallic ladies Hedibia and Algasia were in Latin ; and so 
were those of Saint Hilary of Poitiers to his daughter, those 
of Sulpicius Severus to his mother-in-law, and those of 
Saint Avisus to his sister. Sidonius Apollinaris, speaking of 
the authors who were perused by ladies in his time, mentions 
the works of Saint Augustin, of Prudentius, and of Varro: 


‘in other words, books of piety and of grammar. It was not 


until the fifth century, when the invasion of Attila detached 
various provinces of Gaul from their habitual dependence on 
the Roman empire, that a tendency was visible -to employ 
the local patois, instead of the school-Latin of the courts. 
The clergy endeavoured to maintain the ascendancy of the 
Written over the oral dialect: in the sixth century, Saint 
Cesaire of Arles composed exhortations, and Fortunatus 
wrote poems, in Latin ; and the Life and Correspondence of Queen 
Radegonde with the council assembled in 566 subsists in Latin : 
«but the council held at Auxerre in 528 had occasion to 
forbid the use of vernacular hymns in the churches; and 
Gregory of Tours, in §52, complains that a philosophic 
preacher (that is, a schooled Latinist,) was neglected, and a 
rustic preacher was much sought *. At length, the councils 





“ * Philosophantem rhetorem intelligunt pauci, loquentem rusticum 
of 
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of Rheims and of Tours were obliged to give way; and, in 
the following century, to promulgate a decree to this effect: 
“© Ut easdem Homilias quisque aperte transferre studeat in ruse 
ticam Romanam linguam.” This translation of the book of 
Homilies into the Romanse, or rustic dialect, may be con- 
sidered as the registry of the birth of that language of 
which the present author has here compiled a Glossary. 

Under Chaileahaggin the schools of the clergy were put 
on a more respectable footing; and an effort was made, 
which indicates the progress of learning, to restore the use 
of classical Latin: but these attempts served only to draw 
the line distinctly between the language of the learned 
and the language of the people. The Latin was henceforth 
destined to ie peculiar to the Clerc, and the Romanse to the 
layman. 

One, of the oldest and most interesting original muniments 
extant in romanse is the oath, which rles the Bald, and 
his brother Louis the German, took together at Strasburg 
in March 842. An engraved fac-simile is here given of 
this curious manuscript. We transcribe the words : 


* Cimque Karolus hac eadem romana Lingua perorasset, Lodhuvicus 
quoniam major natu erat, prior hec deinde se servaturum testatus est. 


© Serment de Louis, Roi de Germanie. 


* Pro Deo amur, et pro Christian poplo, et nostro commun salva- 
ment, dist di en avant, in quant Deus savir et podir me dunat, si sal- 
vara jeo cist meon Fradre Karlo, et in adjudba, et in cadbuna cosa, si 
cum om per dreit son — salvar dist, in o quid il mi altre si faxet, 
et ab Ludher nul plaid numquam prindrat, qui meon vol cist meow 
Fradre Karle in damno sit. 

© Quod cim Ludhuvicus explesset, Karolus teudisca lingua, sic hac 


cadem verba testatus est. 


© Serment de Charles-le-Chauve. 


© In Godes minna induethes (indinthes) Christianes folches ind unser 
bedhero gealt nissi (jussi) fon (son) thesenioda ge frammor desso fram 
so mir Got geuviz ci yi ij madh fargibit so hald ibtes an minan 
bruodher soso manmit rebtu sinan bruber scal inthi (juthi) utha xer- 
migsoso (soson) maduo, in dimit lueren in nothe in uit hing nege ganga 
(gango) zheminam vuillon imo ces cadhen vuerhen, 


‘ Le méme Serment en langue Latine, suivant Bonamy. 


* Pro Dei amore, et pro Christiano poplo et nostro communi salud 
mento, de ista die in abante, in — eus sapere et potere mi dondat, 
si salvaro ego eccistum meum Fratrem Karlum, et in adjutum ero in 
qudque una causa, sic guomode homo per directum sium ne sal- 
ware debet, in hoc quid ill mi alterum sic faceret, et ab Lothario nullum 

Ti4 placitum 
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-placitum nunquam prendero quod meo volle eccisti meo Fratri Karlo in 
_damno sit, | 
: © Traduction. 


», © Pour Pamour de Dieu et pour le peuple Chrétien, et notre commun 
salut, de ce jour en avant (a compter de ce jour), autant que Dieu m’en 
donne le savoir et le pouvoir, je défendrai mon Frere Charles, ict pré- 
‘sent, et je Daiderai en toute chose, ainsi qu’un homme, par droit et justice, 
doit défendre son frére, en tout ce qu’il feroit de la méme maniére pour 
moi ; et je ne ferai jamais avec Lothaire aucun accord qui, parsma vo- 
‘lonté, porteroit dommage a mon Frére Charles, que votci. 

‘ Sacramentum autem quod utrocumque populus quique propria lingua 
testatus est, Romana lingua sie (sic) se habet. 


© Serment des Seigneurs Frangois, et sujets de Charles-le-Chauve. 


* Si Lodhuvigs sagrament que son Fradre Karlo jurat, conservat, 
et Karlus meos sendra de suo part non lo stanit, si jo returnar non lint 
pois, ne jo, ne neuls cui co returnar int pois in nulla adjudha contra 
Loduwig nun li juer. : 

* Teudisca autem lingua. 


© Serment des Seigneurs et sujets de Louis-le-Germanique. 


* Oba Karl then eid, then er sine no bruodher Hidhuunige ( Lud- 
Auwige) gesuor, geleistit, indi (ind) Ludhuwig min herro, then er 
imo gesuor, forbribchit, obi hina nes iruvendenne mag’ neh ih, noh 
. =! hein thenihes iruvenden mag vuidhar Karle imo ce folus tine, 
vuirdhit. 


‘ Le méme Serment en langue Latine, suivant Bonamy. 


© Si Ludovieus sacramentum quod suus Frater Karlus jurat con- 
servat, et Karlus meus Senior de sud parte non illud teneret, si ego 
retornare non illum inde possum, nec ego, nec nullus quem ego retornare 
inde possum, in nullo adjuto contra Ludovicum non tli fuero. 


© Traduction. 


* Si Louis observe le serment que son Frere Charles lui jure, et que 
Charles mon Seigneur, de son cété, ne le tint point, si je ne puis dé- 
tourner Charles de cette violation, nj moi, ni aucuns que je puis dé- 
tourner, ne serons en aide a Charles contre Louis. 

© Quibus per actis Lodhuwicus Reno tenus Spiram et Karolus juste 

asagum per Vuizzunburg Warmaciam iter direxit. | 

© Bonamy (Mémoires de? Acad. des Inscrip. tom. 26. pag. 640.) 
donne la traduction de ce serment en langue Romane du xit® siecle 3 je 
la transcris seulement avec quelques légéxes corrections que j’ai crues 
nécessaires. 

‘ Por Dex amor, et por Christian pople et nostre commun salvament, 
de :cest jor in avant en kant Deus saveir et pooir me done, si salverai 
jeo.cist meon Frere Karle, et en adjudhe seroi en cascune cose si cum um 
per dreit sun freire salver dist en o kiil me altresi faset, et a Lothaire 
nul plaid n’onques prindrai qui par mon voil a cist moun Frere Karle 
én damn sett. 


© Se 
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© Se Loois lo sagrament ke sun Frere Karle jure, cunserve, et Karles 
meon Senhor de sue part non lo tenist, se geo no [en pois, ne jeo, ne nule 
i jeo retorner en pots, en nul adjudhe Loois nun li serai.’ 


This document sufficiently proves how entirely and exe 
clusively the Romanse or vernacular language of southern 
Gaul has grown out of the Latin. Scarcely any words 
called Celtic, and supposed to be native among the Armorican 
tribes, occur in it; and, theugh the translation of the same 
document made in the twelfth century approaches much nearer 
to modern French, yet the change is altogether a corruption . 
from within, not an alteration from without, eftected by 
the intrusion of foreign words. It is curious to observe the 
Latin ego, in which word the g was probably pronounced with 
a hard aspiration, first written with a Spanish jota, jo; then 
with a softer aspirate, geo; and at last dwindling into the 
“French je. The egotism of the savage, so honestly em- 
phatic at first, gradually slides into the almost inaudible 
breathing with which civilization indicates the insignificance 
of self. : 

In 995, Aymon the Bishop of Verdun, opened a council 
held at Mouson sur Meuse, in the vulgar tongue, or Romanse : 

_ and a translation of the body of Saint Thibaud was recorded 
in the same dialect in 1078. The song of Roland, which 
the Norman soldiers sang. at the battle of Hastings, proves 
the Romanse language to have been the practical medium of 
intercourse throughout France. 

In the twelfth century a great use was made of the vulgar 
tongue, for the different purposes of solemn oratory and of 
amusing literature. Saint Bernard travelled to preach in it, 

‘ and was every where admired. Abeillard wrote some love- 

songs in Provencal. The poem of Marbhode was versified 
anew. Robert Grosse-téte composed Le Roman des Romans. 
In 1155 Le Roman du Brut, and in 1165 Le Roman du Rotts 
made their appearance. La Conquéte d’ Outremer, and Guil- 
Jaume au Court-Nez, speedily followed. ‘This mass of litera« 
ture, to which many books of piety might be added, marks 
the establishment of the vernacular language as the organ of 
public instruction. 

Schools were at this time multiplied, and the fashion of 
attending them was diffused. The result was an epidemic 
taste for poetry. Works of theology and science, sacred and 
profane history, legends and romances, every thing was put into 
rhime ; even the Rules of the Benedictines, and the Customs of 
Normandy. ‘Thibaut, King of Navarre, first intermixed, in 
an orderly manner, masculine and feininine (single and 
double) rhimes. Monseigneur Gace Brulez, Monseigneur 
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Thibaut de Blazon, the Castellans of Couci and of Arras, the 
Count of Anjou, the Duke of Brabant, and the Vidam of 
Chartres, were numbered among the most agreeable authors 
of quality in the thirteenth century. 

In the reign of Saint Louis, especially, a taste for romantic 
poetry made a great progress: but such was the ignorance of 
the writing class, that, in the illuminated ornaments of a 
manuscript-poem, concerning Alexander, he is represented in a 
surcoat, his followers are bishops and barons, and his palace is 
a moated castle with towers at the corners; and this in strict 
conformity to the description of the text. In another manu- 
script, in which the death and funeral of Julius Cesar are de- 
lineated, his body is preceded by a crucifix, and by holy water; 
and a procession of monks follows him to the grave. Among the 
writers who most surpass the general ignorance of the times, 
are to be noticed Ville-Hardouin, Guillaume Guiart, Guillaume 
de Nangis, and Joinville: the latter, especially, has a plain and 
attractive style. Having been present at the events which he 
describes, he paints them with a nakedness of nature which is 
alike diverting and instructive, and of which modern history 
has lost the knack. 

All considerable libraries, which contain manuscripts of the 
fourteenth century, afford arent in Latin rhime : they were 
represented by the monks in the chapels of their convents. Du 
Boulay refers the tragedy of Saint Catharine to the year 1146. 
In a tragedy composed under the first Henry of France, Virgil 
accompanies the prophets to adore Christ at his Nativity, and 
joins with them in the choral benedicamus which finishes the 





lay. 
: Richard I. of England attracted to his court many French 
poets, and story-tellers; who were in his time throughout 
Europe so fashionable, that Muratori mentions in his Annals a 
regulation of the magistrates of Bologna, made in 1228, which 
forbids the French singers to hold forth in public squares. The 
University of Paris, adorned with many privileges by Philip 
Augustus, received others from Saint Louis: the number of 
colleges was augmented; and the King’s confessor, Robert of 
Sorbonne, endowed that college, which has since become so 
celebrated under his name. Virgil and Ovid were read and - 
quoted by all. Medicine revived, — and Hippocrates was ex- 
plored. 

Among the more conspicuous writers of the 14th century, 
are Eustace Deschamps and Guillaume de Machault: but pedantry 
was now acquiring fashion. The superficial zeal, which had 
inspired so many triflers of the last age, began to be despised ; 


and the mincing poetry of the galant, or the endless tale of the 
| ballad- 
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RNG was ~ longer imitated. Under the ope of 
ysteries, the acts of Saints and Martyrs were ea tran- 
slated into dialogue : Rutebeuf composed the first sweakhetites 
of tragedy: Livy was translated by Pierre Bercheurre; and 
Freissart founded an original reputation in history. Charles V. 
of France, surnamed the Sage, patronized various translations, 
and appointed Gilles Mallet to be keeper of his library; who, 
in 1375, made a Catalogue of it, and reckoned g10 manuscript- 
volumes. This was deemed a considerable collection in ages 
which preceded the printing-press: it was kept in a tower of 
the Louvre ; and it formed the nucleus of that library which 
now passes for the completest in the world. 

The invention of printing, which came into use about 1450, 
gave stability and diffusion to the subsequent efforts of author- 
ship. The writers of the age of Francis the First are numerous 
and notorious: but still they begin to require a glossary. 
After the introduction of Italian literature, and the revived 
study of the antients, the French language underwent new 
changes, and only acquired under Louis XIV. its present 
form. The cae | of providing interpretative works for 
every previous era of its condition was early felt. In 1655, 
Borel, a physician, published his valuable Zrésor des Antiquites 
Frangaises ; which, though defective, as first essays usually are, 
contains much curious information. In 1766, Lacombe sent 
forth his Dictionnaire du vieux Langage; to which he after- 
ward attached a supplement: but, though he added to the 
previous stock of words, his explanations are not critically 
just, nor are his quotations carefully copied. In 1777, Jean 
Frangois printed his Dictionnaire Walon Roman Tudesque; which 
is a collection of living provincialisms rather than of obsolete 
words, and which is especially excellent for the interpretation 
of words in use near Swisserland, and along the Rhine. 

Of all these sources, M. Roguerort has availed himself ; 
and also of a manuscript-glossary compiled by: Barbazan, the 
Tyrwhitt of France, the editor of their Canterbury Tales, the 
Fabliaux et Contes des Poétes Frangais, mentioned in our subse- 
quent article. He brings into the field of labour, besides these 
helpers, a competent acquaintance with the antient and manu- 





script-literature of his country; that command of libraries which 


is the privilege of the Parisian author; and a freedom from 
prejudice, which prevents him from being bent on discovering 
Celtic traces, or Cimbric traces, or Teutonic traces, in every 
strange word, and which is contented to look for its derivation 
into the history of its appearance. ‘The older forms of a given 
word describe the pronunciation of its real root. This is the 
sound canon of the present etymologist. , 


Of 
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Of the manner in which M. Roguerorv has performed this 
task, a better idea may be formed by.a short extract, than by a 
Jong character.. _We will select it, not frony:among the early 
letters, which always obtain a preference of attention with dic- 
tionary-makers, but from the second volume, when the fatigues 
of authorship were beginning to induce some relaxation of at- 
tention. We take a portion of the words beginning with K. 


*K: Cette lettre étoit fort en usage dans la langue Francoise, dans les 
x1 e¢ xu1° siecles, et méme dans le commencement du x111°; mais a la fin 
elle commenga a étre moins fréquente, et disparat presqu’enticrement dans 
le xiv® sitcle ; elle s’y retrouve cependant encore; mats dans des copies 
d’ouvrages composés plus anciennement, et dont les copistes-ont voulu 
sonserver Porthographe. LElle-est toujours employée pour, ca, Ces cha 
et qua. Borel estime que cette lettre étoit un reste du langage que Pha- 
ramond (qui étoit Allemand) avoid apporté en France ; et en effet, dit-il, 
élle est fort en usage en Allemagne, et dans tous les pays septentrionaux; 
il ajoute qu’ autrefois on flétrissoit de la lettre k les calomntateurs, qu’on 
leur appliquoit sur le front avec un fer rouge, et que par cette raison ils 
étoient appelés kappophori. J// dit encore que quelques-uns croient que 
notre-mot cape, ou chape, vient de cette lettre, parce qu'elle en a la figure; 
mais Barbazan pense, avec raisons -que ces mots viennent de caput, 


parce que l'on n’appelle proprement cape ou chape, que le vétement gui 
couvre de la téte aux pieds. . 


© Ka, lisez k’a: Qua, Que Gy Qui a. 

* Kabal, oe : Capital, fonds entiers de quelque tout, ce que lon 
possede s capitalis. Voyex Cabal. | 

¢ Kabal: Monture, cheval; caballus. Voyez Cabal. 

* Kaban: Manteau de berger. 


© Kabas: Panter pour aller au marché; du Grec kabos. Voyez 
Cabas. 

* Kabasset: Casque, armure de téte. , 

¢ Kache, kace: Poursuite en justice, amende ; -le plaisir de la chasse; 
quassatio. 

* Kachéor, kacéor, kachiere, kachierre, kacierres: Chasseur, ve- 
neur ; de quassare, dont on a fait, dans la bas. lat. caciare, chaciare. 
Voyex Cachier. : | 
‘ Fins Chevaliers ungoisseux, 

Qui a perdu son harnois, 
Ne vielle, cui arth feu, 
Maison, vigne, et blé et pois, 
Ne kachiere, qui prend sois, 
Ne moigne luxurieux, . 
Nest envers mot angoisseux, 
Que je ne soie de ceusy 
ut aiment de“sur leur pois. | . 
XXVI* Chanson du Roy de Navarre. 
‘ Kaeier, kacher: Chasser, jouir du plaisir de la chasse. 
* Kadeau, kadel, kadele: Jeune chien; de canis. 


* Kadene, kaene, kaiéne, kaine: Chaiue, lien, attache ; catena. 
” he 
© Kaéné: Enchainé. . : ) Fi 


‘ Kahourde: 


ot eee ay, 
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Kahourde : Concombre. ~camek 4 

Kahus : Entété, obstings tétuy opinidire 5 Y de caput. 

Kai: Bgrreaux, grille defers _ 

Kataux: Jouets ou joujous @enfans. 

Kai aier Chandelle de cire, lambeau. 

* Kaséere, kadere, kaielle: £ auteuil, sitge, chaise, shite F3 cathedra. 


[a a ~ ca ° 


¢ Je voi memeibe bai, crest jours 
Dont Sainte Glise est coustumiere, 
Ele fait lampe sans lumiere, 
Car on met le fol en kaiére, 
Et cil qui sont de sens majours, 
Sont wil et rebouté arriere. 


Miserere du Reclus de Moliens, strophe 4. 
‘ Kaillurs, lisex kaillurs + Quw’ailleurs, gu’ autre part ; d’aliors2m. 


¢ Ensurketut devez saver 
Ke le Rei la gent plus honurer, 
- Déit en sa Curt veraiement, 
E en consistoire ensement 
 Plus-k’aillurs, kar dune apent 
Al Rei sées Sere dréit a la gent, 
K’aillurs sunt @ tort grevex, 
La déivent estre relevez. 
| Les Enseignemens d’ Aristote. 
* Kains: Nom propre, Cain. 
‘ Kains offi, s’offri Abel, 
Mais au plus gent don, n’au plus bel, 
Ne fist pas Diex plus bel semblant. 
Miserere du Reclus de Moliens, strophe 74. 


‘© Kair: Renverser; ciulbuter,:tomber ; cadere. 


-* Kaitif, kaitis; au fem. kaitive: Misérable, malheureux, infor- 
tune captivus. 


SS Kaitiveté ¢ Malheur; infortune 5 captivitas, 
© Kal, lisez k’al: Qu’d, gu’au. 

Kalamay: La fete de A Chandeleur. 

Kalamel: Chalumeau. 


‘ Kalenburdenes : : Discours vagues et inutiles, balivernes, sottises, 
petits exces de geunesse. 

‘ Kalende: Nom donné aux conférences des curés et aux confréties, 
qui se tenoient ou s’assembloient le premier jour de chaque mois. 


‘ Kalendier : Calendrier. 
‘ Kalendre: Cigale, insecte. 


¢ Kallemaine, pour Charlemagne ; Carolus-Magnus, formé du 
Saxon kerl, fort, vigoureux ; et du Latin magnus, 


-~ wa 


* Moult iert li regnes descréuz, 
Apouriez, et dechéux 
De sa.hautesce Souveraine, 
Puis la mort au Roy Kallemaine. 
Guill. Guiart, fol.11. R°. 


‘ Kallez: 


SOE a GO A A — 
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¢ Kallex : Charles, nom d homme. 
¢ Kambre: . logis, chambre ; camera. 
6 Kambrelanc, berlenc: Chambellan, valet-de-chambre. 


© Kamousser: Blesser, meurtrir, écraser. 


© Kanabustin Tablettes, journal. 


© Plourez, amant, car vraie amours est morte 
En chest pais, jamais ne le verrex, 
Anuit par nuit vient buscant a no porte 
L’arme de li bay stan uns mauffex ; 
Mais tant me fist lt Dyables de bontez, 
L’ arme mit jus tant qu’ ele ot trois oés, 
Pus et par ces oés iert li mons retenus, 
Che truis lisant en un kanabustin 
Ot je le mis en escrit ier matin. | 
ae tee et Sotes Chansons, Mss. du 14° siécle, fonds 
de l’Eglise de Paris, fol. 310. 


_ © Kanaster : Panier, manne a emballer des marchaudises ; canistrum. 
Voyez Canistre. 


© Kankal, lisez kank’al: Tout ce qu’ad, tout ce gu’au. 


‘ Al Rei hi soltit dunkes tréiter 
Des grans bosoignes a espléiter, 
Les aventures esclarir é mustrer, 
E les bosoignes parfurnier, 
E kank’al regne ¢ a la gent, 
Apendist de mustrer léaument. 
Les Enseignemens d’ Aristote. 


* Kanne: Pot, cruche; canna. 

‘ Kanoisne: Chanoine. 

‘ Kansoun, kanson; kansou, kantsou: Chanson, petit poeme fort 
court, gui roule ordinairement sur des aventures d amour; de canticum, 
et non de cantus sonus. 

‘ Kant: Tout, autant, combien; quantum. Kant k’il avoit : Tout 
ce qu'il possédoit, tout son avoir. 

‘ Kant: Lorsque, quand; quando. 

* Kant: Chant, action de chanter ; cantus; d’ou kanter, kantar, 
chanter ; cantare; en anc. Prov. cantar. 

* Kantadour, kantaire: Chanteur, chantre ; cantator. 

* Kantref: Canton composé de cent villages.’ 


We are surprized not to find the word Kaynard, synony- 
mous with Caignard, dog, which our:Chaucer borrows from the 
French, and. which Menage had explained. 

In this manner, rare words are accompanied both by their 
French synonyms, and by their Latin roots ; and it is asserted 
that twenty-five thousand words, not contained in the common 
French vocabularies, are here explained. Agreeable quota- 
tions from curious and inedited works are copiously inter- 
spersed ; and a vast treasury of erudition, to which the poets of 

every 
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v 
every European nation had formerly access, is once more 
opened ‘to inspection. 

Be it allowed us to wish, that the letter K might recover the 
popularity which it appears to have enjoyed in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. It represents invariably one distinct sound ; 
whereas the letter c, which has been substituted for it, even in 
words derived from the Greek, represents the several sounds of 
k, of s, and of ts; as in cake, chaise, mice, and much. Such 
letters delay for many months every child who is learning to 
read ; puzzle every foreigner who tries to pronounce by the 
book ; torment the sensibilities of every one who has a taste 
for consistency ; and irritate to pedagogical indignation, like a 
dunce’s class, the temper of the philosophical grammarian. 

British archzologists may derive numberless usefyl hints 
from the study of this Glossary. It will guide them to pas- 
sages which our antient poets were consciously imitating, will 
explain to them allusions which disuse had obscured, and 
will complete their knowlege of customs which the antiquary 
has but imperfectly deciphered. Our own language has been 
prodigiously enriched with French words in their Romanse 
form; and, as we occasionally use them still in the sense 
which they possessed in old French, it is through a French 
glossary that the English philologer must often travel in search 
of definition. 

This dictionary has moreover the great and the rare merit of 
being paged ; which, for purposes of citation and of reference, 
is of no slight importance, especially to those who make ma- 
nuseript-notes of their reading. The work deserves imitation 
in our own tongue; we have glossaries to Chaucer, to Spenser, 
and to individual writings of note: but we have no glossar 
on a broad and comprehensive scale,, accommodated to the 
manuscript as well as the printed literature of our forefathers ; 
portably concise, yet displaying the investigation of the etymo- 
lopists the erudition of the bibliographer, and the information 
° 


the antiquary. Tay. +” 
“J 


Art. VI. Fabliaux et Contes des Pottes Francois, &c.3 i.e. 
Fables and Tales of the French Poets of the Eleventh, Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries ; selected from 
the best Authors. Published by Barsazan. New Edition, 
augmented, and revised by the MSS. in the Imperial Library, by 
M. Méon. 8vo. 4 Vols. Paris. Imported by Payne and Foss. 


T= fables and tales here reprinted were originally published 

during the year 1756 by M. Barpazan, in three small 
volumes. The work was then deservedly popular, as forming 
an essential document in the history of pide poetry, and 


indi- 
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indicating the source of many stories which the echoes of tradi- 
tion have repeated from age to age. Asan editor, however, 
M.Barpazan displayed perhaps more judgment than industry; 
and if he selected with propriety, he was contented to copy 
with negligence. His successor, M. Méon, has not merely re- 
printed the former collection: he has re-compared the text with 
the manuscripts whence it was derived, has corrected it by a 
collation of the paralicl copies accumulated. in the Louvre, 
and has often substituted the reading of a more authentic manu- 
script for that which had been adopted. He has moreover added 
nearly a whole volume of analogous materials, valuable for their 
genuifle antiquity, and curious for their popular favour. 

It is true, however, that the best of these tales have been 
already re-tdld by M. Legrand, in modern French prose; which 
collection has passed into our language and is well known. The 
present publication contains many of his originals, and preserves 
in their pristine aukwariness, and antique garrulity, the narra- 
tions which he has rendered ‘so graceful and so compact. The 
antiquary will delight to look back on the Gothic monuments, 
thus chipped into a tasteful simplicity; and he may perhaps 
prefer their grotesque carvings, parasitical foliage, and branchy 
tretwork, to the neat and trim undress of modern elegarice. 

A preliminary dissertation on the Origin of the French Tongue 
opens the first volume. It states that the Latin language, uni- 
versally spred over Gaul by the colonists, schools, and judicial 
institutions, of the Romans, gradually took among the common 
people a form tending to the vernacular French. ‘The Chris- 
tian clergy first employed this provincial Roman, this rustic 
dialect, in public and solemn oratory ; and from the pulpit it 
passed into books of piety, and néxt into tales, metrical ro- 
mances, and popular songs. ‘The Council of Tours, held in 
$13, commanded the bishops to get the Homilies translated 
into the rustic Roman tongue; and the coronation-oath was taken 
in it by the son of Charlemagne. Sermons are preserved of 


,ffSaint Bernard, preached in 1137, which may be considered as 


forming the first literary trophies of the French language. _ ‘The 
earliest translation, except of certain prayers and portions of 
Scripture, is that of Cato’s Distichs, by Adam du Suel, which 
was made at the beginning of the twelfth century. In 1290, 
Jacguemart Gielée wrote or imported the Roman du Renars ; 
which, under the name of Renard the Fox, became a popular 
tale, or fable, both in English and in German. — The disserta- 
tion concludes by pointing out the necessity of a glossary *; and 
by endeavouring to obtain the regret of living authors in behalf 


- c————- 


— 





* See the preceding Article. : 
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of certain obsolete usages of the old Freach tongue. One of 
these is the practice of describing the Greek phi by a modern 
Ff; as in {ilesefie — Etymological investigations conclude am 
agreeable but desultory disquisition. 

The first poem is intitled L’Ordene de Chevalerie, and is 
ascribed to Hugh of Tiberias, who accompanied Godfrey of 
Bouillon into the Holy Land, was taken prisoner by Saladin, 
very handsomely treated, and set at l:berty for conferring on the 
sultan the order of knighthood. A prose account follows of 
the same transaction. 

Thirdly occurs the legend of a knight, more pious than 
courageous, who chose to attend mass, and to linger there, 
while he was expected at the tournament. When he rejoined 
the martial party, he found that he had won the prize; the 
holy Virgin having appeared in his stead in a suit of armour, 
and gained it for him. | 

IV. A fisherman, in rescuing from the waves a drowning 
man, puts out his eye: the ungrateful wretch brings an action 
for damages against his benefactor; and the Judge orders him 
to be thrown into the sea at the same spot, whenever he claims 
the damages awarded. | 

V. A Legend of Saint Martin of Tours. — VI. A Story of 
a Mublberry-stealer.— VII. An Illustration of the Proverb, 
the biter bitten. — VU. The Congées of Arras. These poems 
are three in number; and several English names occur in 
them, such as (p. 130.) Simon Waggon, and (p. 133.) John 
Wasket, and (p. 137.) Robert Werry ; so that the poet seems 
to have been much at home on both sides of the Channel: he 
calls himself Jehan Bodel. 

IX. The Battle of the Wines. A dispute arises between 
Messieurs Mozelle, Champagne, Burgundy, &c. about their rela- 
tive merit. 

S Li prestres Englois e estoit 
Qui volontiers les engorgeott,” 
says the poet ; and it is to the English clergy that he intrusts 
the office of being umpires. 
' XX. The Tooth. This seems to be the rhimed advertisement 
of a dentist named Archevesques. 

XI. The Palfrey. — XII. The Knight of the Barrel, — 
XIil. The Monk in Love. — XIV. Saint Leocada of Toledo. 
We suspect this poem to be of Provengal original: it includes 
(p. 333-) a Jong list of heroes of romance pot known in Norman 
literature: Radelais alludes to it. | 

XV. A Miracle of our Lady. 

XVI. Coriois of Arras. This poem exhibits the singularity 
of repeated variations of metre. Compoged habitually in four- 

App. Rav. Vou. Luxx. Kk feet 
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feet iambic verses, it occasionally adopts quatrains of alex- 
andrines. : . 

XVII. Ancassin and Nicolette is the last and the best tale in 
the volume; it is drawn up in prose, with intervals of verse set 
to music, as if the story-tellers of yore occasionally passed 
from conversation to song. ‘The substance of the narration is 

‘well known from Way’s Fabliaux, a work noticed by us in 
Vol. xxiii. p.174. A glossary terminates the volume. 

The second volume offers a ‘greater if not a more interesting 
variety. It is ushered in by three dissertations, on the provin- 
cial dialects of France which have a Cimbric origin, such as the 
Bas-breton; on the provincial dialects of France which have a 
Celtic origin, such as the Helvetic; and on certain questionable 

‘etymologies. Only the first of these has any extent, or merits 
much attention. / 

The stories are, 1. Advice of a Father to his Son. 2. The 
Knight with two Friends. 3. The Two Loyal Friends. 4. Scald- 
head and Hunch-back ; 5. The Man and the Serpent; 6. Epi- 
logue: these three form a connected whole. 7. The Two 
‘Clerks. 8. The Bad Woman. g. The Fabler. ro. The Old 
Woman and the Good Lady. 11. The Woman imprisoned 
ina Tower. 12. The Deposit denied. 13. The Oil adjudged. 
14. Why prefer the High Road? 15. The Two Burghers 
and the Countryman. 16. The Tailor andSerjeant. 17. The 
Two Lechers. 18. The Father’s Advice. 19. The Country- 
man and the Bird. 20. The Countryman and the Wolf. 21. The 
Thief and the Moon. 22. Marien. 23. The Merchant who 
“went to see his Brother. 24. The Father and the Son. 
25. Maimon the Lazy. 26. Alexander. 27. The Thief and 
the Treasure. 28. The Philosopher in the Church-yard. 
29. How to provide for one’s Soul. 30. The Ladies’ Punish- 
ment. 31.Saint Magloire. 32. The Streets of Paris. 33. The 
Cries of Paris. ‘This poem is worth reading, as it throws 
great light on the manners, diet, and customs, of the close of 
the thirteenth century, at which time flourished the author, 
Guillaume de Villeneuve. ‘Warm baths form one of the cries. 


-Sea-fish, and sea-fowl of vatious kinds, occasion others; so that 


Paris seems to have been better supplied formerly than 
latterly from the coast. Oatmeal is cried by the name 
Gruel, a word which has been retained in our language. 
Walnut-oil occurs. At line 77. we have Pain por Dieu, 
signifying, probably, wafers for consecration. We observe 
also fresh rushes, to strew in apartments: cotton-candles, in 
contradistinction to rush-lights: substitutes for the militia: 
chesnuts of Lombatdy: figs of Malta, here called figues de 
Melites ;, and soap from abroad, saver d’outremer; so that it 

. was 
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was not yet made in France. To announce a death, the bell- 
man is employed to approach the doors of neighbours and 
friends, to ring his bell, and bid them pray for the soul of the 
departed. Pie-boys occur, who toss up with their customers, 
and who are called at the supper-hour into the lodgings of 
bachelors: this became an abuse which the police had 
occasion to suppress. — 34. The Ministers of Paris. 35. The 
Monastic orders of Paris. 36. The Song .of the Friars. 
37. The Ditty of the Fair. 38. The Bible of Guiot, which 
contains much satirical matter against physicians. 39. The 
Bible of Berze. go. The Varlet married at Notre-dame. 
41. Miracle -of the Virgin. 42. Judgment of Solomon. 
J 43- The Priest reciting the Passion. ‘This volume again 
terminates with a glossary, which is inconveniently tmperfect, 
and does not suffice to explain the words occurring in the . 
prefixed text. 

Volume iii. is introduced by a good preface, including a 
dissertation on the prosody of the early poets. ‘The author, 
M. BarBazan, appears in the progress of his task to have 
learned something of his trade; and, aftgr having completed 
two volumes of selections from the antient writers, to have 
at length acquired a respectable knowlege of. their relative 
age, of their /inguacious peculiarities, and of their instructive 
contents. 

The stories are, 1. The Boor dubbed Physician. 2. The 
Priest crucified. 3. The poor Mercer. 4. The Cow and 
the Priest. 5. The Knights and the Clerks. 6. The Lady in 
the Minster. 7. Fabliau de la Merde. 8. The Purse ful 
of sense. g. The Wolf and the Ass. 19. The Ass and the 
Dog. 11. The Woman of a Hundred. 12. The Air-bag, 
13. Testament of the Ass. 14. Friar Denis. 15. Charlot 
the Jew. 16. The Cooler. 17. The Lay of Aristotle. 
18. The Lay of the little Bird. 19. The Court of Paradise. 
20. The Valet of Twelve. 21. The ‘Truant old Woman. 
22. The Burgess of Orleans. 23. The Cordelier. 24. The 
Ditty of the Partridges. 25. The Provost. 26. The Priest 
with Two Mothers. 27. The Two Horses. 28. False Shame. 
29. A second Copy of the same in other Metre. 30. The 
Child in the Sun. 31. The ‘Three Ladies who found a Ring. 
32. The Knight Confessor to his Wife. 33. Gombert. 
34. The ‘three Hunch-backs. 35. The Two Changers, 
36. The Buffet. 37. The Knight in Red. 38. Saint Peter 
and the Juggler. 39. Constant Duhamel. go. The Fable of 
Aloul. 41. Boivin of Provence. 42. ‘The Castellan of Saint 
Giles. 43. Sir Hain and Lady Anieuse. 44. Estula. 45. The 
Three Blind Men. 46. The title of this story cannot be 
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translated decently ; it describes a knight gifted by the fairies 
with a power of inflicting on ladies a compulsory sort of 
ventriloquism, which lays open a diverting confessional. Di- 
derot has derived hence the basis of his Bijoux Indiscrets. 
It is moreover remarkable-for borrowing its exordium from the 
Bahar-danush ; so that Guerins, the reputed author, had pro- 
bably visited the Holy Land, and there acquired a tincture of 
oriental reading. The knight by chance discovers three 
Peries bathing, steals their robes, and obtains for restoring 
them a talismanic gift. 47. The Magic Ring. 48. Gau- 
teron and Marion. 49. Melampygus. so. The Flemish 
Lady. 51. The Modest Girl. 52. The Widow. 53. The 
Judgment of Paris. 54. The Fisherman. To this volume 
again is appended its glossary. 

In the fourth volume, we have six poems of the former 
edition, and thirty-six hitherto inedited. The stories are, 
t. The Butcher of Abbeville. He is returning from a fair, 
and compelled to remain all night in a village which has no 
inn. Applying to the clergyman for a lodging, he is refused ; 
and, as he is going away, he meets sheep belonging to his 
reverence, kills one of them, and offers a part of it as the price 
of hospitality. ‘The priest now relents, orders for him a 
mutton-chop, and gives him a bed. With the other. half of 
the sheep, the butcher gains the good graces of his host’s 
favourite maid-servant; leaving him in the morning to find 
out that his own sheep had paid for all. 2. The Long Night. 
3. The Lay of Graelent. ‘This relates the story of a knight 
with whom the Queen of Brittany falls in love. He persists 
in observing his duty to the King; on which she accuses him 
of an adulterous attempt, and he is condemned to death: but, 
on the point of execution, he is saved. ‘This poem is written 
by Marie de France. 4. The Battle of Carnival and ‘Lent. 
5. The Usurer’s Paternoster. 6. The Usurer’s Creed. 7. The 
Pleader saved. 8. The Sexton and the Knight’s Lady. 
g. Narcissus. 10. Coquaigne. This celebrated poem de- 
scribes a libertine’s paradise. Not only the rivers are of wine, 
and the geese swim about ready roasted, asking to be eaten, 
but tailors and shoemakers give away the most fashionable 
small clothes and boots; the ladies are as complaisant as the 
houries of Mohammed; and a fountain of youth repairs the 
charms and vigor of them and their admirers. "Whoever falls 
asleep in this happy country is rewarded at the rate of 
six pence for the forenoon : 

© Cil qui dort jusqu’ a midi 
Gagne cing sols et demi.’ 


11. The 
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11. The Priest and the Lady. 12. The Squirrel. 13. In 
which the Author calls a Spade, a Spade. 14. The Girl 
, Watering a Foal. 1s. The Lover to let. 16. Audigier. 
17. The Three Thieves. 18. The Crane. 19. The Silly 
Knight. 20. The Blacksmith of Creil. a1. The Flighty 
Damsel. 22. The Peckof Oats. 23. Berengier. 24. Chas- 
telaine de Vergy. ‘This interesting story has served for the 
ground-work of a popular romance, but is perhaps there over- 
loaded with incidents little in the character of the times: here 
it may again prompt some happier effort at imitation, 25. Py- 
ramus and Thisbe. 26. Florance and Blanche. 27. ‘The 
Good Woman. 28. The Four Wishes. 29. The ‘Tresses. 
30. The Falcon. 31. The Priest and Alice. 32. The Pater- 
noster of Love. 33. 'The Creed of the Rake. 34. Destourmi. 
5- The Saddle-cloth parted. 36. Women, Dice, and Dinners, 
fo this volume also is added an appropriate but incomplete 
glossary. 

The entire work merits a place in the library of an English 
antiquary ; since many passages, which Chaucer and others of 
our early poets knew, recollected, and imitated, will here be 
detected in their original form, Those stories which found 
favour in the twelfth century, and which circulated in the 
European literature of that age among all nations, are here 
brought together in the best form which they acquired among 
our forefathers ; and those which left most impression, and are 
repeatedly introduced in their compositions, may deserve to 
employ the pens of modern poets, and to be consecrated in the 
regenerating waters of Helicon to a purer immortality. Ob- 
scene passages and allusions occur in many of these stories, 
especially those in the third volume: but allowance is to be 
made for the simplicity of antient manners, which called many 
things by plain names without meaning any harm. 

An arrangement of materials more severely chronological, 
and additional notices concerning the tributary poets and 
poems, would have added value to this publication: but we 
are glad to see so good a selection of the old metrical tales of 
the French, executed with so faithful an adherence to the 


original text. Tay. j > 
a ; 





Art. VII. Mémoires de la Classe des Sciences, &c.3 i.e. Me- 
moirs of the National Institute of France, Vols. VII.—X. 
[Article continued from the Appendix to Vol. \xx. p. 516—532.] 
Matuematics, Astronomy, &c. Vol. VII. 

A JV EMOIR on the Orbit of the Comet of 1770. By M. Burck- 

HARDT. — Perhaps, scarcely any object of astronomical 


inquiry has engaged the attention of mathematicians more than 
: Kk 3 ~ the 
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the determination of the orbit of this comet. It was first dis- 
covered by M. Messier, in the summer of 177°, and was ob- 
served by him with the utmost exactitude and perseverance, 
during the whole period of its being visible, as well as by many 


‘other able astronomers. Its orbit was afterward computed 


with equal scrupulousness by Pingré, Laxel/, and others, most 
of whom agreed very nearly in giving to it the same elements ; 
finding it to be an ellipse of comparatively small excentricity, 
very little inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, and the comet 
itself performing its revolution in about five years and a half. 
Astronomers therefore anxiously waited the period at which 
its re-appearance was to be expected, and particularly in 1781 : 
but, to their great regret and disappointment, it has never 
since fallen under their observation. Neither could it be ascer- 
tained that any of the comets of which we have the elements, 
to the amount of sixty-two, previously to 1770, were the same 
as that which then appeared. Consequently, though it seemed 
perfectly reasonable to fepose an entire confidence in the result 
of so many independent computations, all agreeing very nearly 
with each other, yet the circumstance of the comet never having 
falien under the eye of any astronomer either before or since 
1770 could not but throw some doubt on the accuracy of 
those determinations. : 

These circumstances induced the National Institute to re-pro- 
pose the problem as a prize-essay; and M. BurcKHaArRDT, whose 
indefatigable exertions in the cause of true astronomical science, 
ate so well known and appreciated, undertook the whole calcu- 
lation de nove, without availing himself of any former approxi- 
mation, and on the most general principles: having first pro- 
cured a copy of the original observations of M. Alessier, in order 
to avoid any errors that might have found their way into the 
printed copies, from which other astronomers had made their 
computations: — in short, every possible precaution was taken 
to secure the due degree of accuracy in every respect. Acter a 
long and laborious calculation, the results of it were found to 
coincide very nearly with those above mentioned; so that no 
possible doubt can now be entertained on this subject. 

However difficult, therefore, it may be to account for this 
comet not having been observed before or after 1770, although 
its period of revolution is only about five years and a half, 
yet the fact itself seems to be incontrovertible, and ought to be 
traced to some competent physical cause. M. BurckHarpT 
enters on this question in the sixth section of his memoir; 
which, as it contains some novel ideas on this interesting sub- 
ject, we will transcribe. 


‘ I flatter myself with having proved, on the most incontestible 
principles, in the preceding sections, that no parabola, nor hyperbola, 
nor 
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wor any very éxcentric ellipse, will correspond with the observations 
made on the comet of 1770; and that this comet actually describes 
an orbit, agreeing with a period of revolution of five years and 
a half. The difficult question also, ** Why had we not before or 
have we not since seen a comet, whose period of revolution is of such 
short duration ?”’ is advanced at least one step; because we are now 
assured that it is actually to the attractions of Jupiter that we must 
have recourse for the explanation of this interesting phenomenon in 
the system of the world. axel] thought that the attractions of 
Jupiter in 1767 had very considerably diminished the period of re- 
volution of this comet ; and that the same attractions had in 1779 
rendered its orbit of greater excentricity: an hypothesis which was 
afterward adopted by Boscovich. It scems difficult, however, to 
admit that two such opposite effects were produced by the same 
cause, acting under nearly the same circumstances. If we allow 
a total change of orbit, of which astronomy furnishes no example; it 
would be much more probable to suppose that the same effects were 
produced in both cases by the attractive force of Jupiter ;.and that 
this force, which is supposed to have shortened the period of Revo- 
lution in 1767, had again diminished it in 1779, and in a manner 
much more considerable, because the comet approached much nearer 
to Jupiter in the latter year than in the former. Even this distance 
might be still farther diminished by the attraction itself; and the 
comet might perhaps have augmented the number of Jupiter’s 
satellites without this being perceived by astronomers. In fact, the 
distance of this comet from the sun would be, in that case, five times 
greater than it was at the instant when it ceased to be visible in 17703 
and its distance from the earth would be at least four times greater 
than it was at the same period: so that the comet would have four 
times less light than in 1770, which would necessarily be still farther 
diminished by the vicinity of Jupiter. Supposing this change, there- 
fore, to have really taken place, we have no reason to be astonished 
at its not having been observed even with our best telescopes.’ 


Although, however, M. Burcknarpr thinks that such a 
change is not impossible, and that it is even more prybable than 
that which was indicated by Laxe/!, yet he is anxious to account 
for the comet’s non-appearance on principles less repugnant to 
the analogy observed in the various bodies of our system; and 
he has shewn that, with an orbit nearly permanent, it miay have 
yepeatedly passed its perihelion without having been perceived. 
He wishes much to encourage astronomers, and mathematicians, 
to persevere in completing this part of our astronomical know- 
lege. If we could once obtain another sight of the comet, we 
should never again experience the same difficulty: mathema- 
ticians would doubtless unite with astronomers in calculating 
the instant and place at which it ought to appear. ‘¢ The inter- 
val of thirty years,’ continues the author, ‘ during which period 
it would be necessary to calculate the attractions, bespeaks a 
stupendous undertaking. Yet, if the great geometer: (La 


Kk4 Place), 
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Place), who has enriched physical astronomy with so mahy 
important discoveries, wishes to avail himsel! of the necessary 
formule for the accomplishment of this object, and if he 
thinks that any confidence can be placed in the ultimate result, 
the author of this memoir will with pleasure attempt the 
laborious task.’ 

_ Analysis of Triangles traced on the Surface of a Spheroid. 
By A M. LEGENDRE. — In all geodetic operations, the calou- 
lations of the sides and angles of the triangles traced on the 
errestrial surface have been made on the same principles as’ 
if the earth had been a perfect sphere; and some doubt 
had therefore been entertained, whether this erroneous hypo- 
thesis might not in some measure have affected the truth of 
the results thence derived. MM. LeGenpre himself felt some 
hesitation on this subject; which, he observes, seemed to be 
the better founded, because we cannot assimilate a spheroidal 
and a spherical triangle. Even a spheroidal triangle cannot be 
Supposed to be turned about one of its summits, without 
Geasing to coincide with the spheroidal surface; and much 
less will it coincide with it if transferred to a different part 
of the surface which has not the same latitude. 

In order, therefore, to resolve this difficulty, and to ascer- 
tain the amount of the errors which might thus have been 
introduced into the several geodetical operations, this mathe- 
matician undertook a complete investigation of spheroidal 
triangles ; in which, besides the parts requisite for the solution 
of spherical triangles, it was necessary to introduce the 
latitude of the summit of the triangle, the azimuth of one of 
its sides, and the ratio of the two axes of the spheroid. He 
institutes his investigation with this complete generality, 
and thence proceeds to deduce an expression for the area of 
éuch a triangle; the result of which is that no appreciabJeé 
error will arise, in the triangles employed in geodetical 
Operations, by considering them as spherical; nor in any in 
which the sides are small in comparison with a great circle of 
the sphere. 


_ © It follows,’ says the author, ¢ from the preceding theorem, that 
the triangles traced on the surface of a spheroid (and we have 
principally in view the triangles formed in geodetical operations, 
of which the sides may extend to a degree or even more,) may 
be calculated on the same principles as small triangles traced on the 
surface of a sphere ; and both of them may be reduced to rectilinear 
triangles, by diminishing their angles, each by a quantity equal to 
one-third of the area of a similar triangle, described on a sphere 
whose semi axis is ~ 1. 

‘ All spheroidal trigonometry is comprized in this one principle s 
and it is also obvious that it extends still more generally to every 
triangle 
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triangle formed on any surface differing but littld from a spheres 
as we may suppose that such a surface will nearly coincide with aa 
elliptic spheroid, disposed in such a manner that the vertical sections 
of the greatest and the least curvature, which always cut each other at 
right m— in one solid, may coincide with the similar sections 
and equal arcs in the other solid: wherefore the triangle common 
to both surfaces will possess the same properties with spherical 
triangles. The solution of spheroidal triangles, of which the 
sides are small with regard to the dimensions of the spheroid, 
aaeoe therefore immediately on that of rectilinear triangles ; not 
only when the spheroid is elliptical and of revolution, but when it 
is in any manner irregular, provided only that it differs but little 
from a sphere.’ 


Notes on the Planet discovered by M. Harding. By J.C. 
BurcKHARDT. 

Second Correction of the Elements of the new Planet. Bythe Same. 
—M. BurckuarptT, who suffers no opportunity of evincing 
his ardour in the cause of astronomy to escape, availed himself 
of the first series of observations made on this planet, which 
has since been named Juno, to compute the elements of its 
orbit. In the first of the above memoirs, from the want of a 
greater number of observations, he failed to obtain the most 
accurate results, which are therefore corrected in his second 
paper, whence we abstract the elements : 


Ascending node, we TOO 
Inclination, | ae oe 
Perihelion in 1805, 52° 49° 33° 
Excentricity, 0.25096 
Semi axis-major, 2.657 
Revolution, 1582 days. 


On the Comets of 1784 and 1762. By the Same.—The first of 
these comets was observed by M. Dangos (who discovered it) 
on the roth and 14th of April only, bad weather having pre- 
vented his farther observations; and it was not seen by 
any other person: consequently, little confidence can be given 
to the results obtained from these data, and we think that 
it is useless to detasl them. 

The comet of 1762 was observed under much more favour- 
able circumstances, by M. Messier, and the determination of 
its orbit was attempted by five different astronomers, no 
one of which could. avoid errors of four or five minutes. 
All these orbits differed considerably the one from the other; 
and great uncertainty prevailed in all respects. Similar 
difficulties had been experienced with regard to the comets of 
1763, 1771, and 17733 and it began to be suspected, that 
Jittle or no dependance could be placed on our present knowlege 
of the astronomy ef comets. ‘These circumstances induced 
| M. Burcke 
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M. BurcxHarDT to re-compute the orbit of this comet; and, 
being favoured with the original observations by M. Messier, 
he scon discovered that the uncertainty experienced with 
‘regard to the elements of its orbit had arisen from a slight 
mistake in the reductions of the observed angles. He candidly 
acknowleges that he should probably himself have committed 
this error, had he not been possessed of the original cbserva- 
tions ; in which not any of the necessary reductions had been 
made :—a principle which M. Burckuarpr thinks is very 
proper, recommending them in all cases to be left to the care 
of those astronomers who may wish to employ them. ‘This, 
however, seems to have been the source of the former errors ; 
which being corrected, the elements were obtained with 
sufficient accuracy and agreement : 


Ascending node, r1® 18° 33° 5” 
Inclination, 85° 38° 13” 
Place of perihelion, 3° 14° 2° 

Perihelion distance, 1.0090485 


Passage of perihelion, 1762, May 28. 8h. 11° 3”, 
its motion being direct. : 
Second Memoir on the Measzrement of Heights by the Barometer. 
By M. Ramonp.—We have already noticed this author’s first 
memoir in our supplement to Vol. lil, N S., p. 470. The present 
relates principally to those accidental causes which may affect 
the results drawn from barometrical measurement; which the 
author ranges under three distinct classes, the time of the day,— 
the influence of situation, —and the influence of meteors. We cannot 
follow him in all his detail: but we shall quote his conclu- 
sion, which seems to contain some good practical maxims : 
¢ 1. We may expect to have the heights correct, when the obser- 


vation is made at mid-day and in calm weather, not too much inclined 
to change, and the two barometers are situated on isolated summits ; 


or when the lower barometer is placed in an open plain,and at amedium 


distance. In the last case, I prefer even to increase the distance, 
rather than to approach teo near the foot of the mountains, because 
the advantage of proximity is more than counterbalanced by the per- 
turbations of the descending winds. Except in these circumstances, 
which may be considered as highly favourable, the errors have no fixed 
measure ; they can only be valued by estimation, and according to 
the degrees of influence which the experience of the observer may as- 
sign to. the cause which produces them. 

‘2. In general, the heights will be found too little, st, When 
the observation is made in the morning or the evening. zdly, When 
the lower barometer is in a plain, and the upper one is in a narrow 
deep valley. 3dly, When the wind blows strong from the south ; 
and 4thly, When the weather is tempestuous. 

© 3. On the contrary, they will be too great, 1st, When the ob- 
servation is made between noon and two or three o’clock, particularly 
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if the sun be not obscured by clouds. 2dly, When the upper baro- 


meter is on the top of a mountain, and the inferior one is placed ina 
deep valley defended from exterior currents ; and 3dly, When a stron 
north -wind prevails, particularly on a mountain, and if it strikes 
the steepest declivity. 

‘ 4. Finally, we may be certain that the errors will be great and 
variable in every respect, when the difference of the levels is but 
small, and the two barometers are placed on,the same plain, or in the 
same valley ; and still more if they be separated by a chain of moun- 
tains. In this last case, the horizontal distance cannot be too little; 
and, notwithstanding the proximity of the stations, we can in such 
cases have no confidence except in the mean of a great many 
observations. 

\¢ It is to be observed, however, that the errors which we call great 
with regard to mathematical precision, are often very inconsiderable 
with regard to the object proposed; and, in most cases, the results 
will be sufficiently exact for engineers or geologists: since the pre- 
ceding indications of the causes of the most common error will enable 
them hereafter to avoid the one and to estimate the other.’ 


Various Astronomical Observations. By M. Messter.—These 
observations relate principally to the passage of Mercury over 
the sun’s disc, on the gth of November 1802; and a remarkable 
occultation of the planet Pallas with a small star in the con- 
stellation Hercules. 

On the total Eclipse of the 16th of June 1806. By JéroOme DE 
LALANDE. — We have here chiefly the details of observations 
transmitted to M. pe LaLanpe from different observatories in 
Europe and America, of the total solar eclipse which happened 
on the 16th of June 1806. M. de Witt, after having given an 
account of his observations as to time, &c. at Albany in Ame- 
rica, where the eclipse was total, says that many persons be- 
sides himself saw a luminous point in the disc of the moon; a 
phenomenon which has been before remarked, and which 
appears to prove the existence of lunar volcanoes. 

M. Deferrer, who likewise made his observations in America, 
remarked that the lunar disc became a little enlightened 7” be- 
fore the total obscurity ended; a circumstance which M. DE 
LALANDE seems to think can only be attributed to a small lunar 
atmosphere, the existence of which has been doubted by some 
astronomers. — The same observer also noticed a slight lumi- 
nous ring, of about 45” or 50° diameter, concentric with the 
sun; an appearance that has been before seen in other total 
eclipses; and which the present author ascribes to the illumi- 
nation of the terrestrial atmosphere, immediately surrounding 


‘those parts at which the eclipse is total. The edge of the lunar 


disc was not well defined, but had the appearance of little co- 
jumns of very rare vapour. —'The darkness was not so great 
as 
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‘8 it was expected to be: but the birds retired to their nests, 
and a gentle dew was observed to fall. ‘Ihe duration of the 
total obscurity was 4° 37”. 


Vou. VIII. 


History g the Class of Sciences of the National Institute. Ma- 
thematical Part. By Detamere, Perpetual Secretary.—We do 
hot observe much novelty i in this department of the present vo- 
lume ; the greater portion of it relating to those memoirs which 
‘we have reported in the preceding pages. The only circumstance, 
indeed, that it seems necessary to mention in this place, is a 
newly projected construction of a telescope by M. BurcKuarpr, 
which is intended in some measure to resemble the Newtonian: 
, that is to say, the small mirror is proposed to be a plane, but 
the eye-glass will be placed after the manner of the Gregorian. 
The plane mirror is not to be situated in the focus of the great 
speculum, but at half the distance; so that the telescope will 
be only half the length of the former. As, however, this posi- 
tion of the small mirror must necessarily intercept a larger 
portion of the direct rays from the object, it will require a larger 
-aperture : but some advantage in point of light is expected to 
be obtained from this construction; and the class accordingly 
gave directions to M. Caroché to make the experiment. A con- 
siderable part of the remainder of the History relates, as we 
have observed, to the preceding memoirs, with a slight notice 
of the discovery of the planet Vesta, and of the Comet of 18075 
an account of some experiments by Count Rumford, relative to 
-bodies of greater specific gravity than certain fluids floating on 
their surfaces ; a report of works published since the last meet- 
ing of the class ; areport relative to conductors of lightning ; 
and a few other subjects, not of sufficient importance to re- 
quire any particular detail from us. It conciudes with a bio- 
graphical sketch of Lalande, of which we gave an account in 
our Appendix to Vol. Ixx. 

Memoirs.— Observations and Figure of the great Nebula in 
the Girdte of Andromeda, the first that was discovered; and the twa 
small Nebule, situated the one above and the other below the 
great Nebula, By M. Messizr. — The object of this memoir 
is to furnish astronomers with certain observations of these ne- 

-bulze, by which they may be enabled to judge, at some future 
time, whether the variation in the light and configuration of 
nebulz that have been noticed by astronomers be real, or 
whether they arise merely from an optical deception, in using 
telescopes of different powers and construction. 

On the Construction of new Tables of Jupiter and Saturn, cal- 
eulated according to the new Division of the Day, and the Circum- 
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Serence of the Circle. By M. A. Bouvarn. — Of all the tables 
of the principal planets, those of Jupiter and Saturn are the 
most difficult to establish with precision; the accuracy of them 
depending on the exact determination of the elliptic elements, 
which elliptic elements themselves depend on the precise know- 
lege of the masses of the planets: whence it is obvious that we 
can only arrive at the true results by determining at the same 
time, in a general manner, all the elliptic elements, and the 
masses on which the perturbations of the planets depend. 

The tables of Jupiter and Saturn, published by Halley, were 
for a long time the only tables employed by astronomers: but, 
though they were more exact than any. which had been pre- 
viously furnished, yet in 1760 they were erroneous to the 
amount of 11 minutes for Jupiter, and about 22° for Saturn. 
This circumstance induced La/ande to construct a new series ; 
but even that celebrated astronomer, notwithstanding all the ad- 
vantages which he derived from the labours and observations 
of his predecessors, succeeded little better than Halley had 
done so many years before. ‘The fact is that it was impossible 
to form correct tables of these planets, before the recent per- 
fection in the theory of attractions, which was alone sufficient 
for explaining the true cause of the great inequalities ex- 

erienced in the observations of them. Laplace was the first 
lean Mémoires de ? Academie des Sciences, 1784,) who gave the 
complete theory of the perturbations of these two planets. De- 
lambre afterward constructed his tables, in which the error 
seldom exceeded half a minute; and even this might have been 
rendered still less, had the author been in possession of a greater 
number of modern observations. Some uncertainty remained 
likewise with regard to the mass of Saturn, and consequently. 
respecting the inequalities of Jupiter. M. Bouvarp, having 
availed himself of several excellent observationsmade since 1789, 
when De/ambre’s tables were published, and having acquired also 
@ more accurate idea of the mass of Saturn, has formed a new 
set of tables, which are extremely accurate; the greatest error 
being only 13”, of which a part may doubtless be attributed to 
defects of observation. 

Various Observations, on the Alterations of the Sabots* in the 
Discharge of Cannon; on the Diminution ‘and Suppression of 
the Windage ; on the Phenomena arising out of such Diminution 
in Mortar-practice ; on the Influence of differently grained Powder, 
in different Fire Arms; and on the Advantage of Bullets of 

* Sabots are cylindrical pieces of heart of oak, attached to a can. 
non-ball in some artillery experiments, in order to prevent the roll- 
ing of the ball in the bore of the piece. 





a peculiar 
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a peculiar Form, called Boulets 2 Bague de Plomb. By M. Guy- 
TON. —y With regard to the first of the above observations, it 
might have been conceived, 2 priori, that the explosive force of 
the powder, being first exerted on the sabot, would in some mea- 
sure diminish its length: but the most singular phenomenon 
remarked in these experiments was the alteration in the figure 
of it; the explosion having changed the body from a perfect 
cylinder into a sort of elliptic cylindroid, the axis of its section 
having been found to be in the ratio of 3 to 2. This flattening 
of the sabot is attributed to the explosion being more rapid in the 
upper than in the lower part of the bore of the gun; which, the 
author says, has the effect of pressing the ball down on the lower 
part of the barrel, and thus making cavities or hollows which 
ultimately render the piece unfit for service. —M. GuyTown also 
reports a few experiments and observations relative to that part 
of the explosive force which escapes at the touch-hole, and 
which has a tendency to increase its dimensions. This incon- 
venience, we understand, was experienced in a remarkable 
manner by the English army in Spain, particularly at the siege 
of St. Sebastian ; nearly the whole of the ordnance employed 
m the reduction of that fortress having been rendered useless 
by the augmentation of the vent : which, in some of them, was 
become sufficiently large to admit of the introduction of two 
fingers. 

‘The author next gives the detail of several experiments rela- 
tive to the windage of mortars. It is obvious that a part of 
the explosive force of the powder must escape between the ball 
and the internal surface of the mortar; whence it is natural to 
conclude that, the more the windage is diminished, the greater 
will be the action of the explosion onthe ball. ‘This, indeed, 
was found universally to be the case, till the windage was re- 
duced to half a millemetre : when, to the great astonishment of 
every person who was present at the experiments, the range 
was only about one half of that which occurred under similar 
circumstances, with a windage of one millemetre. The fact was 
even doubted by many artillery-oflicers who were not present, 
and the experiments were repeated in order to satisfy them as 
to the truth of the report. Lest the difference in the weight of 
the balls, the one exceeding the other by 3 a millemetre in dia- 
meter, should be supposed to have any influence, the larger one 
was reduced, by boring it, to the exact weight of the smaller ; 
the powder was of the same quality and quantity; and in 
fact the discharges took place under like circumstances in every 
respect. M. Prony endeavours to account for this phenomenon, 
by supposing the horizontal axis of the ball to be shortened, and 
its vertical axis to become protuberant; thus causing a friction 
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between the ball and the piece, sufficient to produce the retar- 
dation of the ball and the observed defect of its range. Con- 
sidering, however, that the case is directly the reverse in rifle- 
barrel guns, in which much more friction is caused, we cannot, 
even under’ M. Prony’s authority, take this as a satisfactory ex- 
planation. — The next subject examined in this memoir relates 
to the influence of the differently-grained powder for different 
arms; from which it appears that the larger grain should be 
used for large guns, where the quantity is the greatest, because 
the explosion is more instantaneous than when a finer grain is 
employed. 

M. Guyton lastly details the results of experiments made 
on his boulets 2 bague de plomb; which, in form, are cylindrico- 
spherical, the cylindrical part being next the charge. A rim of 
lead is fixed round the centre of the ball, rather exceeding the 
bore of the gun, which is cut off by the edge of the muzzle 
in introducing the ball into the piece, so that it acts like a 
rifle; and, notwithstanding that this bullet weighed nea double 
the usual ball of such a gun, the range, with the same charge 
and elevation, was very little less and sometimes was even 
more than that of the bullets of the common form. ‘The great 
difficulty, however, in introducing the ball, and consequently the 
time necessary for loading, &c. must render this experiment a 
matter rather of curiosity than of real utility. 

We propose to attend to Vols. ix. and x. in a future article. 


xX 


[To be continued.] Bar. 
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Art. VIIT. Correspondance Littéraire, &c.; i.e. The Literary, 
Philosophical, and Critical Correspondence of Baron Grimm and 
of Diperot with a German Prince. 


(Article continued from the last Appendix.) 


Nn our former article, we noticed only a part of these interest. 
ing memoirs; and, from a certain confusion which appears 

to have attended them in every stage of their publication, the 
curiosity of the world was not directed to their commencement 
until it should seem to have been sated by the concluding 
volumes. Five thick octavos, containing the second part of 
the Literary Correspondence, and reaching from the year 1770 
to 1782, were no sooner published than devoured by Parisian 
curiosity ; a third division, of equal dimensions, and compriz- 
ing events, anecdotes, and criticisms, from 1782 to 1790, was 
still insufficient to satisfy the avidity for this miscellaneous 
work ; and the six volumes including the same subjects from 
1753 to 1769, which ought naturally to have ushered in the 
ten, 
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ten, haye possibly served rather to whet than to allay the appes 
tite for this conversable and amusing book. * 
The Parisians, who in this vast gallery of figures beheld with 
complacency their own portraits, may be pardoned the extrava- 
nce of their self-admiration: but in London, where these 
se were strange, and many of them of grotesque appearance, 
it was deemed advisable to select those which were more 
salient from the groupes which surrounded them ; and thus, by 
a judicious arrangement, the cream of the ten former volumes 
was taken off into four of the London edition, and that of the six 
latter into three. We suspect that the possessors of the sixteen 
original octayos are not intitled to boast of many advantages 
over those who have the seven as they are published here; since 
the latter retain enough, and more than enough, to satisfy our 
mitigated curiosity. ‘They pourtray to us Paris, the great, the 
gay, the literary, and the sportive; and they will not be deemed 
the less desirable for having omitted many things revolting to 
our religious feelings: with the extinction of which we too, 
like our continental neighbours, must pay the fine imposed on 
all who sacrifice their better interests to a jest or an epigram. 
_.-In point of national morality, it is not yet so easy to decide 
between the two kingdoms as many of our countrymen are in- 
clined to imagine. If what the Italians term “ J/ decoro” be 
generally more discernible among the middling ranks of English 
society than among those of any other country, we strongly 
, Suspect that no European nation contains within itself the seeds 
of low depravity more deeply and more extensively scattered 
-than they are-in our manufacturing districts.. For the justice 
of this remark, we refer our readers to the opinion of perhaps 
the first traveller of the age +, and to the detailed account of a 
manufacturer noticed in one of our late numbers {. The higher 
orders of Paris, those which ‘constituted what is termed La 
Société, appear to have been by profession sayers of bon mots — 
and epigrammatists. In possession of a more perfect faste than 
ourselves, living more in common, and ‘acquainted too fami- 
liarly with each other, they courted every ridicule of the day; 
and a marriage or a death, a national success or disaster, a good 
or a bad man, were with them a loss or a gain, only as they 
presented or destroyed an occasion for their playful vein. A 
bon mot is undoubtedly of some advantage, in all great cities, to 





* We have still been unable to ——_ the Paris edition of these 


&ix vols., and have seen only the London re-print, .or rather selection, 
in three volumes. | 


+ See the Classical Tour through Italy by Mr. Eustace. 
t Rev. for November last, Owen’s New View of Society. 
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him who utters it: but in Paris it was a fortune. From a 
society of which every member felt the bescimde rire, resulted an 
extreme caution in authors against offering any provocation for 
laughter. Correctness the most elaborate and minute, suspicion 
and distrust of ungoverned genius, and application to study all 
the mysteries and catch the real formof Taste, (that Being which 
in many countries is considered as fugitive and. capricious,) 
were the necessary effects of a literary police whose eipionage 
was thus unerring, and whose censures were $0 severe. AS, 
however, no good can accrue to the works of man from any 
system without its concomitant evil, these authors, who wrote 
in fear, betray in many of their best productions the enfeebling 
passion that repressed their ardour. If the stage produced 
none of the monsters, it was equally a stranger to some, of the 
beauties, of the English dramay; and if the unities of time and 
place were theatrically observed, the probabilities were not un- 
frequently violated by the compression of scenes, and the hurry 
of developement. Yet, with these disadvantages, it must be 
allowed that the société of Paris, and the intimate connection 
between writers and their readers, and again of authors with 
each other, were on the whole favorable ina great degree to 
the cause of literature. Those who have ever compared the 
wits of the town and of the country must have perceived the 
decided superiority of the former to the latter. A recluse may 
be endowed with a quick apprehension, and may im silence and 
retirement have gone far towards storing his mind with images 
or with science: but the result of his solitary and uncontra- 
dicted musing will be contemptible, in comparison with the 
proficiency of him who has sharpened his wit on the whet-stone 
of other minds, and viewed the object of his researches with 
other eyes besides His own. A poet may be 


——  Cupidus sylvarum, aptusque bibendis 
Fontibus Aonidum ;” 7 


he may desire to ramble over hills, * to feel the gales that from 
them blow,” to listen to the water-falls, and to rest beneath the 
moss-grown oaks; the objects may be delightful to his fancy, 
may warm his memory, and kindle his hope of peteraing to 
ass the remnant of his life “ beneath the shade of melancholy 
oughs :” but he will be unable to express these rural inspira- 
tions in a strain that is worthy of their beauty, until he has ac- 
_ Quired that nice taste which is the offspring only of large. ca- 
pitals, and of frequent competition. The present metrical 
writers of this island live dispersed, and at a distance from each 
other. Each of them, at the foot of his mountain or the border 
of his lake, muses on his own system, forms his own rules of 
App. Rev. VoL. Lxxul. L | taste, 
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taste, and contrives and executes his own plot, without pre- 
vious reference to the judgment of others who are engaged in 
the ‘same pursuit. Favoured with considerable powers by 
mature, each strikes ‘out, amid a crowd of error, the happy 
thought which elevates him to the rank of the man of the day. 
As, hanretdl; there is no community of bards, so is there no 
common taste, no common feeling, no common English. We 
have the style of Mr. B., and then the style of Mr.C., and 
then another of Mr. D. Were these writers friends, and in- 
habitants of the great city, mutually borrowing and reflecting 
light, we should hear less of style, which is ordinarily but the 
Sauvagerie of oddity ; and we should find in its stead the Eng- 
lish language, ** one and indivisible,” feelings less forced, less 
of the descriptive and diffuse, and more of the compressed and 
intellectual. ‘The social temper of Parisian authors has made 
all Europe their readers and admirers. 

We remarked, in our preceding Appendix, that this work 
was unequally supported, and that the concluding volumes 
were inferior in merit to those which preceded them. We 
might have added that they are of a graver character, less 
amusing, less’ anecdotique; and we are inclined to attribute 
this change to the advancing years of the author, his growing 
indifference to novelties, and the clouds that were gathering 
over the whole horizon of gaiety. ‘Yet, if gravity be the cha- 
racter of the conelusion, it is still more that of the commence- 
ment of the work: while the intermediate parts are lively and 
playful. Indeed, besides the presumptive evidence of style and 
manner, we have the positive evidence of an hiatus, from the 
month of July 1771 to November of the same year, that Grimm 
was not the only author. A note to the correspondence of 
that period informs us, that he had gone to London to attend 
on a German prince; that his contributions were suspended 
until his return ; and that the following articles were composed 
by a lady, who wrote under the direction of one of his friends, 
ANG literary intelligence intervenes between July and November: 
only a scanty supply is afforded for that month; and a note un- 
der December apprizes us that the Baron had returned to resume 
his functions of conductor. ‘The work, therefore, is undoubt- 
edly the production of associated writers. What, was their 
number, what were their names, and in what ratio were their 
contributions, we are unable to ascertain. Meister, a country- 
man of Grimm, and a nameless female author, are said in an 
advertisement to be contributors; and to them many‘ others 
were neni added, whose different styles, tastes, and 
acquirements, were necessary to a work professing, and exulting 
in, miscellaneous riches. {twill possibly be ascertained by 
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future inquities that, although the whole bears.om it the name 
of Grimm, the Baron rather kept than filled the portfolio. 
At a time when a foreigner, and more especially.a foreigner 
the acknowleged correspondent of his native prince, was re- 
spected in France, and indulged in liberties unknown.to 
Frenchmen, we may easily imagine that French writers, who 
wished to say securely more than the police would.permit, 
would anxiously seek some protected and licensed, vehicle for 
the new and dangerous tenets of the day. The result of asso- 
ciated labourers will be that incongruity of. style which we 
have remarked. It is probable that the Baron contributed 
chiefly to the first and to the latter, or, in other words, to, the 
graver portions of the Correspondence. A foreigner, on ar- 
riving among a strange people, is usually too ignorant of their 
manners to begin by jesting, which supposes an intimacy al- 
most approaching to birth-right ; and he would naturally apply 
himself, like the writer at the commencement of this work, to 
the consideration of the new language and . literature of his 
adopted nation. Besides, we apprehend, a certain. idiom, 
manner, and style, belong to Gallic as to every other national 
wit, which defy imitation. The Baron never quitedivested 
himself of his Teutonic accent; and we do not believ& that his 
Teutonic gravity ever entirely deserted him. . 

Not only was this author assisted, but he was even Meer a] 
in his Journal, and by a writer of celebrity. The Abbé Raynal, 
it appears, first undertook to keep up a literary correspondence 
with some of the greatest European princes; and the Empress 
of Russia, the Kings of Sweden and of Poland, the Duchess 
of Saxe-Gotha, the Duke of Deux-Ponts, the hereditary Princess 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, and the Princess of Nassau-Laarbruck, 
were foremost in the royal muster-roll of his correspondents. 
It appears that Grimm co-operated with Raynal for two years 
in the agrecable and flattering task of affording amusement to 
princes; and hence, in the year 1755, he was invested by the 
preceding editor of the work with the labour, responsibility, 
and honour of the whole. Whether he retained any former 
associates of Raynal, or whether he selected a‘ new fraternity, 
we.cannot decide: but, as this ‘correspondence opens’ ‘two 
years before Grimm ‘succeeded to the place’ of its first con 
ductor, it is probable that the contents from 1753 to1755° are 
composed of his contributions to the Abbé’s Memoirs. At the 
epoch of the Baron’s accession to the place of the Abbé, Fontenelle, 
the eternal Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Buffon, Jean-Jaques Rousseau, 
and Voltaire, were alive and publishing; and it is a proof of 
the sagacity of the present author or editor, that the criticisms 
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passed on their works stand unrevoked by the judgment of 
An seloapaioiae | eames conducted through the medium of a 
c nmdence, has the advantage of possessing a 
: which is the result of confidence; and the associated 
writers rht not of enlightening the public; and they were 
not by considerations of friendship, nor by those of 
self-love, but expressed their opinion with a liberty proportionate 
to their security. Hence we perceive that total disregard to 
wan considerations and delicacies, which can never be 
nd in works designed for the press. In a word, the Corres- 
pondence is the more interesting to the public because it was 
never intended to meet the public eye. , 
‘The first part contains, with much that is unimportant and 
unamusing, a handsome and valuable proportion of sterling mae 
terials. ‘These sheets,’ says the author, ‘shall be consecrated to 
truth, to confidence, and to frankness; and, whatever.may be 
our intimacy with many men of letters, of whom we may base 
occasion to speak, it shall have no influence over our judgment.” 
Conformably2with these professions, he begins with a notice of 
a work by the Abbé Raynal, his predecessor ; and the following 
sentence passed on the Abbé proves the writer to have been 
tolerably unbiassed by friendship: 


‘ The world has justly reproached M. Raynal with a tiresome 
and perplexed style, the fury of antitheses, portraits formed by 
chance, and overlaid with contradictions ; in a word, his manner is 
censured for its glitter, which has the less claim on our indulgence 
because it makes pretensions to please, and imposes on the reader by 
false ornaments.’ 


M. Grimm appears to have bestowed great atténtion on the 
literature of England. Among our lighter works, he observes 
the Domestic Novel, a species of romance unknown to our 
rivals; and, after having noticed the better productions of Field- 
ing, he makes these reflections : 


* It seems at first sight surprizing that the French, who have 
given birth to so many good romances, are possessed of none which 
paint their domestic manners: but, on reflection, we shall discover 
that, if they have no pictures of this kind, it is not for want of art- 
ists, hut. for want of originals. When an author has painted our 
beaux and belles, he has nearly exhausted the pallette, and pourtrayed 
every national feature that it is possible to introduce into a French 

ce. Such are the works of the younger Crebillon, which might 
roperly be styled the domestic romances of the nation. The ro« 
maiices written in the style of the Abbé Prevét are of a different 
class; I should compare them to tragedy, which is nearly the same 
among all people, because the grand passions belong directly to hu- 
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man nature, and have i all countries the same secret springs of action: 
but comedy and domestic romances must necessarily be different 
among different people, because they belong to the manners and par- 
ticular character of patrons, which have no resemblance with each 
other, It might, perhaps, be correctly said that the French have 
had no domestic romances, and no comedy since the time of Moliere, 
because they have no manners; and that they have no characteristic 
manners, because none but a free nation can have these distinctions. 
How many tribes of different characters were nongeaes in that little 
country called Greece? What can be more forcibly contrasted 
than an Athenian, a Spartan, a Theban, or a Macedonian? Yet all 
these people inhabited the same climate: but liberty, and their laws, 
of which it was the basis, not only distinguished them from one 
another, but brought into notice the gharacter of each individual. 
They knew no constraint in society; men dared to be themselves, 
and strove not to be like all the world, as the law of decorum enjoins 
the nation that has enacted it. Hence, in a circle of fifteen persons, 
we are scarcely able to distinguish in three hours the fool from the 
man of sense. All the Parisian world speaks on the same subjects 
nearly in the same jargon: we have all a family-resemblance, that is 
to say, we resemble nothing; and hence we shall never possess do- 
mestic romances, The En Sich, on the contrary, have secured to 
every individual, together with his liberty, the privilege of being such 
as nature formed him; imposing on him no necessity of concealin 
Opinions, prejudices, or peculiarities attached to his profession; an 
hence their domestic romances are so agreeable, even to strangers 
who have never had it in their power to become acquainted with Eng. 
lish manners ; because, when the portrait is well represented, we feel 
its merit, its truth, and its resemblance, even though we have never 
met the original,’ 


This is sound reason; and in the same spirit are-many in- 
genious remarks on the comparative excellence of the two dra- 
matic schoals. ‘The unities, and that excessive punctiliousness 
which is remarkable in the French dramatic authors, not only 
began to fatigue the Teutonic critic, but were disgusting to 
Diperot himself, a native of the land which ranked them 
among the primary and essential qualities of theatrical pieces. — 
Baron Grimm gives an amusing account of a dispute between 
Garrick and a Scotish officer, on the subject of Shakspeare, 
Indeed, the honors paid in this country to the bard of Avon, 
and to the performer who most felt and best pourtrayed his 
beauties, scarcely exceed those which are granted to them by 
the Baron. ‘The school of Racine is adapted to Frenchmen, 
according to this reasoning ; and Shakspeare (but certainly not - 
his school) is adapted to ourselves. In attempting their'regu- 
larity, we become formal: in aspiring at our freedom, they 
become turgid and extravagant. ‘These sentiments are but the 
skismishings which precede the grand and simultaneous, though 
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‘secret. attack directed by the Baron and Diperor against the 


“formalities of French tragedy. They laughed, indeed, only in 
their sleeve ; because to have laughed aloud would have exposed 


- 


them to all the insolence of common-place; they would have 
been’ pelted for their presumption; and nothing removes so 
effectually a propensity to laughter as the fear of being pelted. 


-Among other objections to the French school, are the rhyme 


and the metre; which Grimm charges with destroying all 
theatrical delusion. ‘True tragedy, such (he asserts) as has 
never been written in France, must be composed in prose. 
The iambic of the Greeks and Romans, as it was the easiest of 
metres, admitted of every elevation and depression, and adapted 


itself, like our blank verse, to the most familiar or most em- 


passioned scenes: but the French who are not possessed of 
this intermediate language should write in prose, and consider 
the tragedies of Racine and Voltaire. rather as splendid poems 
than as pieces adapted tothe stage. As poems, he thinks, they 


‘are intitled to high honor; as theatrical pieces, they are cold, 
‘childish, and insipid. — ‘This is more than we expected from a 


German initiated in the mysteries of Gallic taste: but our 
astonishment was at its height.on finding another strong though 
clandestine enemy to the formalities of the French stage in 


Diperor. He boldly asserts that tragedy remains to be in- 


vented in France; and that his countrymen have mistaken 
the pomp and stateliness of Madrid for the heroism of Rome ; 


‘but still the wholesome fear of being pelted in the streets pre- 


vented these revolutionists of the theatre from ‘openly attempt- 
ing the changes which they considered as requisite to dramatic 
excellence. | 
The reader is here presented with an admirable plan for 
reforming the monasteries in Spain, which unhappily was too 
for the times and for the country. The monks were too 
werful for the minister, and had sufficient credit to procure 


his dismission,— The account, by Condamine, of the Convul- 


sionaries, adds another important and disgusting fact to the 
annals of enthusiasm and superstition. | 


¢ The Convulsionaries have been crucifying themselves in Paris 
for these six months, and have substituted the succour of the cross 
for that of the billet and bar of iron. M. Bertin, lieutenant-general 
of the police, like a man of wit, instead of poreecuting them, has sent 


‘them word that he gave them his permission to perform at the fair, 


M. de la Condamine had an opportunity of assisting on Good Frida 
at this strange ceremony: he even provided himself with a nail which 
was useful on the occasion ; and he has written to me the following 


‘account of what he witnessed. 


¢ Yes, Sir, my eyes have.seen what I desired to behold. Sister 
Frangoise, aged 55, was nailed to a cross, in my presence, with four 
Ms , square 
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square nails, and remained attached to it during .more than three 
hours... She has suffered much, particularly in her right hand. I 
saw her shudder and grind her teeth with pain when the nails were 
drawn out of her, Sister Marie, aged 22, her proselyte, could 
scarcely bring herself to suffer. She wept, and said frankly that she 
was afraid: at length, she determined on it, but was unable to endure 
the fourth nail, and it was not entirely driven in. - In this state, she 
read an account of the passion with a loud voice: but her strength 
failed, she was on the point of fainting, and cried out, ** Remove me 
quickly’? She had been nailed to the cross for twenty or five-and- 
twenty minutes. When the attendants took her, fromthe room, she 
was attacked by the cholic, but recoyered in a quarter of an hour. 
They fomented her feet and hands with the miraculous. water of Saint 
Paris, and this application was more ag: eeable to her than the strokes 
of the hammer. I will read to you as long as you like my procés- 
verbal, but I have determined not to give a copy of it to any person, 
not even to my sister or my wife. I have my reasons for this. , Had 
I not imposed on myself this law, 1 would have communicated it, to 
you with pleasure: but the preceding account will supply its place ; 
and nothing remains to be told but a Few little details.”? ? 


Ye Jumpers, ye Swedenborgians, and ye who court ‘the 
grotesque and arabesque of religion, what say yenow? What 
have ye done, Carthusians, Dominicans, Augustins; what, ye 
Flagellators, Macerators, Extenuators, and Lacerators of human 
flesh ; that can equal in sublimity of absurdity the flights of the 
Convulsionaries ? : | 

' The second volume of the first division of this work is 
ushered in by ** Conversations with M. de /a Barre,” whose real 
name was M. de Vauville,-on the subject of these Convulsion- 
aries; who, it seems, held their meetings at his house. 


¢ ¢ T went,’’ continues in another part the narrator, “ to-call on 
Sister Félicité, to whom I read a letter from a physician. She smiled, 
spoke to me mildly, and said that at present she and her female com- 
panions did not receive succours, because God had changed their ex- 
terior into an interior state; that she would inform me when any 
thing was intended to be done; that their number was three; of 
whom one represented the church, another the synagogue, and the 
last the elect.” ” 


M. de Ja Barre, whose name is evidently taken from one of 
the instruments of torture which he exercised ‘on his three 
energumenes, exultingly compares the extacies and sufferings of 
the Convulsionaries to those of the prifnitive Christians. ‘* If,” 
says he, ‘¢ the Apostles had the power of drinking poison with- 
out suffering from its effects, we have a sister who swallows 
cinders, tobacco, and excrements diluted in vinegar,*and yet 
she voids milk.” — ‘I know it,” interrupts his sarcastic: inter- 
locutor, ‘* and several phials of that milk are to be seen in the 
possession of M. /e Paige, the advocate, one of those whom the 
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parliament has selected to examine ‘the Encyclopedia. And 
does not the life of the primitive Christians bear a strong resem= 
blance to that of the Convulsionaries? The obscurity and 
li state of the first Christians are sufficiently proved by the 
ilence of Pagan authors on the subject. For myself I feel 
enchanted when I come to witness the convulsions, and always 
imagine myself present at the assemblies of the primitive 
church.” — 

By these and similar compliments, the stranger extorts from 
M. de la Barre some account of the discipline of the three 
ladies, which we copy, without apprehension that any three 
English belles will adopt it 3 Ja lettre. 


¢« Ah, Sir, how very inferior are the gifts of Francoise to those 
which you will see among us! Jn the first place, Francoise speaks 
an unintelligible jargon ; whereas Sister Sion holds discourses of ad- 
mirable beauty and sublimity. I orm operations at which my 
nature shudders. Sometimes I make incisions in the tongue, in the 
form of across; at other times, by means of a tourniquet, I put 
sister Marie en presse ; I myself invented that machine; the brothers 
were too much fatigued to press that sister, and did not press her 
with sufficient strength ; at last, shocked to see that this succour was 
not adininistered as it should be, I bethought myself of making a 
tourniquet: I would shew it to you, but I have sent it to another 
lodging where I am going to take up my abode in a few days. Be- 
sides these succours, we have crucifixions. Occasionally, God ordaing 


that we should crucify three at the same time. One is at the fect of 


the other. It is impossible not to be affected at the sight; it isa 
fine sight. Sometimes, God makes them little; they are like children ; 
they crawl on their knees; they cast themselves on their beds; we give 
them play-things; we feed them with pap: some persons see all this 
with an air of contempt ; and they“condemn yet more strongly all 
that has the appearance of indecency : but these people have not read 
the Holy Scriptures.” &c. &c. Ke. | 
© T testified,’ continues the narrator, «to M. de Ja Barre, the 
most ardent and lively desire to witness a work of piety. He invited 
me to return jn a few days, and told me that he would inform me when 
any thing was to take roe which would apparently be in a fort- 
night. J left him, He is advocate to the parliament of Rouen, and 
a of a registrar to the same parliament. He is, in height, about 
ve feet, (French,) and three or four inches; thin, of a brown com, 
plexion, wears his own hair, has a pleasant look, and an engaging 
smile ; indeed, his physiognomy possesses much sweetness, goodness, 
and sense ; he appears to be from forty to forty-five years of age.’ 


On Palm Sunday, the narrator paid another visit to M. de /a 
Barre; and, while they were engaged in conversation, two 
women entered the room, one dressed aga servant, the other 
as.alady. The latter seemed to be from thirty-five to forty 

years of age, and was no other than Sister Sion, who repre- 
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sented the church. Every thing that she said was accom- 
panied with that smile which is the refinement of mystical 
coquetry. After having detailed the gifts of the .Convuls 
sionaries, she ended with this relishing piece of information: 
‘* Think not that we are saints, for all that; convulsions are 
gifts of a gratuitory not of a sanctifying grace; and it has 
more than once happened that a Convulsionary has fallen inta 
error, and shewn weaknesses which ought to humble us.” — 


At length, on Good Friday, the narrator —— the fruit of 
his two visits. He arrived at a quarter after two at the 
house of M. de Vauviile, where he saw a numerous assembly. 
He then gives a list of the profane and of the initiated who 
were present at the meeting. Among the former we find 
the Princess de Kinski, the Prince de Monaco, the Comte 
de Stahremberg, &c. &c. ‘Fhe following terrible scene was 
presented to the assembly : 


¢ Sister Rachel and Sister Félicit? had been on the cross for a 
uarter of an hour. The cross of the former was extended flat on 
the floor: that of the latter was nearly upright, but sufficiently 
inclined to be supported against the wall. Rachel’s hands were 
nailed almost horizontally, and her arms were extended, but not 
wide enough to give her muscles too fatiguing a tension, She 
wore on her head a cap of blue silk, with white flowers, and a 
cushion which raised her hair. She is ugly, little, dark, and about 
thirty-three years old ; blood flowed from her feet and hands ; her head 
was inclined; her eyes were closed; and the paleness of death was 
painted on her visage. The spectators saw a cold sweat flow down 
which terrified them ; M. de Vauville advanced, wiped frequently the. 
face of Rachel, and told us for our satisfaction that she represented, 
the agony of Jesus Christ. I went up to Rachel, and asked her 
why she closed her eyes ; she answered in an infantine manner that she 
mas gone to by-by*. ‘This state of crisis lasted for a quarter of an, 
hour ; when, by little and little, the perspiration was dispersed, as well 
as the paleness. Rachel then opened her eyes, looked at us with a_ 
smiling air, lisped some childish words, and thou’d and thee'd (tutoya) 
the Princess de Kinski. She frequently addressed M. Dudourg, and 
told him that the faculty wished to explain these miracles, but una- 
derstood nothing of the matter: but that God would again put 
her on her feet. M. Dubourg shewed her some sugar-plums, and 
told her that she should not have any of them because she scolded 
him. She answered that she would take them when her pretty little 
hands should be free. After all these contemptible extravagancies, it 
Sy that Rachel fainted away again, and became dumb and 
pale. Stow said with*an anxious and disturbed air: “ My dear 
father, it is time to take her down.” M. de Vawville approachedy\ 





* « Elle me répondit qu’elle faisait dodo” Faire dodo is the’ 
infantine French for dormir; or, as our children and nurses say, to 
gO to by-by- with 
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with a pair of pincers in his hand, and drew the nails. At the 
drawing of each nail, Rachel suffered the severest pain; and the 
convulsive motions of her face, and particularly of her lips, made us 
shudder. The Princess de Kinski covered her eyes with her hands. A 
quantity of blood poured from Rache/’s wounds ; her hands and feet 
were washed with water drawn from the cistern in the kitchen by 
Mademoiselle Bihéron ; at last the blood appeared to be staunched ; 
she wrapped each foot in linen, and put on her shoes and stockings. 
No linen was applied to her hands... She had remained suspended to 
the cross for an co Still the cross of Sister Fé/icité was extended on 
the floor at the bottom of Rachel’s cross; and, in spite of the warnings 
and precautions of Sister Sion, Rachel, as she walked away, brushed 
with her gown the fingers of Sister FéJicité, who cried out. The 
face of the latter was ardent and inflamed, and her eyes sparkled : 
but she kept silence. She remained on the cross a quarter of an 
hour longer than her companion, gave the same signs of pain when 
the nails were taken out, and like her bled considerably. — Scarcely 
had Rachel descended from the cross, when she went towards 
M. Dubourg, crawling on her knees, and took from him him some 
- sugar-plums ; thence crawling towards Madame de Kinski, she rested 
her head on the knees of that Princess, and bestowed on her 
sundry infantine caresses. M. de Vauville told us that she was 
oing, to dine; that she had been during that morning on foot to 
Mount Valérien, and had returned without eating. It was three 
o’clock. At that hour, Rachel gave three wide yawns, which they 
told me was the conclusion of her convulsions. After having 
yawned, they put on her ordinary head-dress; and she ate some 
rice and oysters. I do not know whether she drank wine.” 


‘To these abominations the narrator adds what is termed in 
¢onvulsionary language ‘the succour of Marie.” This holy 
sister, it appears, was a stout two-handed wench, from thirty to 
thirty-five years of age, in excellent condition. *M. de Vauville 
spred a mattrass on the ground in a corner of the room; when 
Sister Marie laid herself on it, first on her stomach and afterward 
on her back, and submitted to no common portion of bastinade. 
They administered to her on the chest and breast a number ‘of 
strokes, with-a billet of wood a foot and a half in length and five 
inches thick. . “* The blows,” said M. de Vauville, “ do not 
wound her bosom, a sign that the bosom of the church is always 
unhurt through every trial and reverse.” — ¢ I can assure you,” 
said Sister Sion, ** that she does not suffer, although she ap- 

ears to suffer; no one can answer for it better than myself, 
for I frequently receive such blows, and never feel any pain from 
them.” ‘Then follows an account of some /ight and trifling suc- 
cours, such as walking on her hands and. arms; and a decent 
dose of knocks on the skull with a billet of nine inches long 
and two and a half in. thickness, accompanied by another pre- 
cious .discourse from M. de Vauville. At last, from billets 
M. de ¥. proceeded to salute her with blows of the fist on both 
oe her 
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her cheeks; and while it was raining and snowing blows, boxes, 
cuffs, and bastinades on poor Sister Marie, seated on her 
mattrass, the assembly was astonished at hearing on a sudden the 
words ‘ by order of bis Majesty,” and yet more by, the entrance 
of a commissary of police with his myrmidons. The pa 


‘was instantly in the utmost confusion; Sisters Félicite, Rachel, 


and Sion wept, tore.their hair, and shewed every symptom. of 
extreme fear and despair. Sister Marie alone was tranquilly 
seated on her mattrass; and M. de Vauville, calm amid the 
general confusion, continued to regale her with some round 
boxes on the ear, which he accompanied by a repetition of the 
Miserere. ‘The principal actors were then hurried off to the 
Bastille, and the visitors returned to their homes. 
Those who would wish to pursue this terribly absurd. ac- 
count are referred to that part of the Correspondence which 
relates the events at Paris, which ought surely to be styled 
illiterate rather than literary, for thé year 1761. Succours of the 
sword and fire are administered; and the frightful picture of 
criminal and horrid superstition, which we have ventured to 
lay before our readers, will be found a mere etching com- 
pared with that which follows. ‘ Those,” concludes Conda- 


mine, *‘ are mistaken, who think that all this is the work of 
God, and say in evidence of the miracle, that these women 


did. not suffer, but felt pleasure in their torments; this, indeed, 
would have been a miracle: but, as I have seen them testify 
every mark of agony, the only miracle to which I can bear 
witness is that of the constancy and courage which fanaticism 
is able to inspire.” ‘To this remark, we must add that women 
were the only victiths of this blind fury for self-torture. 

M. /e Paige, advocate to the parliament, inflicted a number 


of strokes with a billet on his wife, two or three days before 


her accouchement, and she died a week after that event. 
Father Cottu said, “ She was happily delivered; the blows did 


her no harm; she only died eight .days afterward.” 


M. de Grandelas, a physician, was at the bed-side of Sister 
Frangoise at the moment of her death. ‘ God be praised,” 
she cried; ‘ all is over; here at last is the grand convulsion,” 
Father Cottu, who was at the other side of her bed, persuaded 
that she would recover her health and be radically cured on a 
sudden, as she had often been before, if some kind friend 
would only apply some strokes with a billet, ran to fetch that 
weapon, and was preparing to ease the dying woman, when 
the physician stopped him, and said, “ Eh, Sir, what are you 
going to do ?”— “ 'To console and to cure her.” “ How, to 
cure her ?”—« Yes, Sir, by a remedy that has often suc- 
ceeded.” —‘ We really are unacquainted among the ae 
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‘with any such remedy, and she shall have none of it, with 
your leave.” She shall have none of it, if you are so deter- 
mined : but consider well, Sir, what you are about; you are 
the author of her death, and you will answer for it before 
God.” — She expired a quarter of an hour afterward, and Father 
Cottu was convinced that she died for want of a few knocks 
with a billet of wood. 

Readers who are fond of contrast, and have no objection to 
strong light and shade, will turn with complacency from the 
above narrative to the amusement selected by Voltaire for the 
ladies who visited Délices. This patriarch had made the acqui- 
sition of a certain Danish Cyllarus, extremely advanced in 
years; and, reversing the maxim contained in the third 


Georgic, which says, 


“© Hunc quoque, ubi aut morbo gravis, aut jai segnior annis 


Deficit, abde domo,” &c. 
and that 


© Frigidus in Venerem senior, frustraque laborem 
Ingratum trahit,” &c. | 


forgetting, we say, or not wishing to remember these whole» 
some axioms, the patriarch took a singular delight in leading 
out his female visitors, and forcibly compelling them to witness 
what he called /e grand spectacle. 

The liberality of Voltaire is extraordinary. When he set- 
tled at Ferney, his annual income exceeded one hundred thoue 
sand livres, and he had lodged in a single commercial house at 
Lyons a capital of eight hundred thousand livres, In a very 
short time these funds were exhausted; and the Duke of Wur- 
temberg, instead of remitting to him the thirty thousand livres 
which he stipulated annually to send, had acquired a ¢ertain 


foolish habit of forwarding to him an account of his fétes, and ° 


their concomitant expences. The patriarch, however, rose 
superior to the effects of his liberalities and imprudences ; his 
letters supported their usual and characteristic fund of gaiety ; 
and his genius set all to rights again. Mankind have full cause 
to regret the appearance of this extraordinary man: but, in la 
menting the dangerous arms of wit and ridicule with which 
he waged war on many of our nearest and dearest feelings, 
we'certainly cannot but acknowlege that the persecutions di- 
rected against religious opinion, and the crying injustice of le- 
gal sentences common in France, called for an avenger and an 


exposer of their misdoings. Not to mention the violent pos-- 


session of Favart’s wife by the Maréchal de Saxe, countenanced 
and supported by the high authorities, the death of the unfor- 


tunate 
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tunate Calas was alone sufficient to stir even indifference itself 
into mutiny. . Every criminal code, adopted by a people who 
wish to be exempted from the imputation of barbarism, should 
be founded on the maxim that, in the uncertainty of proofs, it 
were better to suffer twenty guilty men to escape the rigour of 
the law, than to expose a single innocent man to become its 
victim:: — but, when we behold a man and a father, in the 
decrepitude of age, torn from the bosom of his family, in which 
he had lived honoured and in tranquillity, and among whom 
he had promised himself to die in peace, accused of a crime 
at which nature shudders, and sent to the scaffold by hear- 
says and whispers, who does not tremble at the idea of the fate 
which obscure futurity may reserve for himself? To the eter- 
nal execration deserved by the Judges of Toulouse, may be 
added the detestation of those base Judges who caminek the 
character of the honest Bordeu to be whispered away, his life 
to be endangered, and his finances ruined, and who inflicted no 
punishment on the vile author of his misfortunes. On the 
ninth day of March 1763, a decree was passed to wipe off the 
stain from the memory of the unhappy Ca/as.. At the same 
time, ‘it was resolved to petition the King to prehibit, by an 
express declaration, the procession which took place every year 
at Toulouse in odium of the Calvinists, which kept alive ‘that 
barbarous hatred, so contrary to the principles of religion and 
Christian charity.” ‘ This decree,’ continues M. Grimm, 
‘ was passed on the same day and at the same hour on which 
Calas died in tortures three years before.. Nothing afflicts me 
so much as this solemn puerility in a cause of this nature; it 
inspires me with a horror beyond expression; it ‘seems as if I 
saw children playing with the poignards and instruments. of 
the executioner.’ 

‘fo the credit of M. de Voltaire, he suffered none of these 
flagitious sentences to escape his indignation, and lost no op- 
portunity of heaping infamy on the heads of their authors. ‘A 
most affecting letter from M. de Voltaire has been published, 
from which it appears that another Protestant family of Lan- 
guedoc experienced almost at the same time a similar injustice 
irom the parliament of Toulouse. Oh! fatal impunity! This 
family, whose name is Sirven, has also fled for protection te 
M. de Voltaire.’ 

‘That these instances of flagitious intolerance, frequently ne- 
curring, aided the birth of what is termed French philosophy, we 
are fully persuaded. Religion*is so consolatory to man, and. it 
is so necessary to him in all the cross accidents of his life, that 
nothing less than extreme profligacy, attired in its mask and 
stole, could possibly have uprooted it from the hearts of the 

many. 
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mary. A’ few may doubt: but the mass of mankind, includ« 
ing’in it those whose hearts and heads are the soundest, will 
evet be the champions of Religion. If Voltaire, Helvetius, Rous- 
seau, &c. overthrew the altars and the throne of France, 
the altars and the throne gave birth to their enemies, called 
forth their venom, and held up to them the marks at which 
they leisurely took aim. We blame Voltaire, and we would 
ly see all his levities against religion obliterated for ever : 
ut the parliaments, — the Sorbonne, — the Tartuffes who 
conjured up from ages of darkness the-racks, gibbets, and 
faggots of old, and strove to subject to their tenets an en- 
lightened age, —deserved the retaliation which personally visited 
them. Unhappily, the victors knew not where to stop; and 
artful mens who ever wait events to profit by them, converted 
the bright promise into a desolation yet more awful than that : 
which the first reformers attempted to avoid. | 


[To be continued. } BL. 
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Art. IX. Répertoire Bibliographique Universel, &c.3 i.e. An 
. Universal. Bibliographical Repertory. By G. Pricnor. 8vo. 
Paris. 1812. Imported by De Boffe. Price 18s. 


N consequence of the suppression of the monasteries in 
France, many large collections of books became a sort of 
.public property, which the administrative bodies deposited un 
the great cities of the empire, and placed under the superin- 
tendance of librarians. The importance of bibliographical 
erudition, to these official keepers of hoarded learning, oc- 
easioned the compilation of several elementary works on Biblio- 
logy, adapted to teach their duties and to assist them in their 
task; and the Repertory before us is one of this description. 
It proposes to connect and chronicle the various special biblio- 
graphies in being, to provide a dictionary of critical catalogues, Ff, 
and, by directing the attention of students to the most com- | 
plete lists of books in each separate department of attention, to 
facilitate a survey of the entire literature of the world. 

The earliest remaining writer, who has left instructions for 
the use of librarians, is Richard Angerville of Bury, who 
became, in the reign of Edward the Third, Bishop of Durham, 
and died in 1345. His Philcbiblion was first printed at Speyer, 
in 1483: which edition escaped the notice of Maittaire, though 

-not-of Orlandi. A second impression, from a better manu- 
“script, and (as the editor says) from an autograph, was executed 
at.Paris in 1500. A third edition was made at Oxford in 
1§99.— Another early writer on this science is a Scotchman, 
- known 
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known in the theological world by the name of -Dureus for 

his efforts to unite the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches. 

His Biblicthecarius was printed at Londonin'1651. Neither 
of these authors is noticed in the work before us. ) 

M. Peicnot’s plan is to collect as many special bibliogra- 

phies in different languages as his means Of inspection permtit 5 

to class these works in the alphabetical order of their topics; and 

then to make an index of the whole list, accompanying the entire 

title of each work with such notices, or anecdotes, or ‘criti-« 

cisms, as the case may invite. He proposes to separate the 

productions which regard universal bibliography into’ four 

grand divisions, or main classes. I. Literary History. ‘II. Bib- 

liology. III. General ‘Bibliography. IV? Special Bibliography. 

We do not perspicuously see the advantage of this arranges 

ment: but we observe that the author, in explaining what 

he means by bibliology, treats of the method of classing 

books under specific categories. It is sometimes difficult 

for a librarian to know under what head to insert a given 

work; the limits of contiguous departments of investigation 

are frequently indefinite ; and writers themselves are often 

desultory. 

A strange and apparently capricious list of topics serves to 
throw into divisions the author’s catalogue of catalogues. 
Under the letter A, for instance, his heads are Abeilles, Acadé- 
mies, Accouchemens, Agriculture, Alcoran, Alimens, Amérique, Ana, 
Anatomie, Anonymes, Antiquités, Arabe, Architecture, Arithmé- 
tigue, Astronomie. ‘To each of these words is attached a list of 
books treating on the subject, and especially of those which 
respect its literary history. ‘The most interesting, as we might 
suppose, is the article Bibliotheque: which is rich in enumera- 
tions of catalogues, and contains anecdotes about’the prices of 
rare books which may amuse the curiosity, and stimulate the 

es *Pimitation, of our biblio-maniacs. Dr. Adam Clarke’s: Biblio- 

' graphical Dictionary incurs unmerited depreciation. — The 
profusion of writers in all lines of literature may be*inferred 
from this circumstance, that, under the head Cométographie, 
mention is- made of a manuscript-catalogue which particular- 
izes eighteen hundred writers on the single and unusual’sub- 
ject of Comets. 

‘High praise is given to a literary history in seven volumes b 
the Abbé Andres, intitled Dell Origine, Progressi, e Stato arent | 
@ ogni Letteratura: Parma, 1782. This work has been trans- 
lated into Spanish, but not into French; a desideratum which 
the present author warmly recommends to be supplied. 











*) 


M.Pe1cnorT strongly eulogizes also Brunet’s works Manuel 
du Libraire, et de? Amateur des Livres; which he considers as the 


classical 
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st pocket-book of every alert and accomplished. booke’ 
ancier. 

_ The article Jmprimérie has considerable merit : but the head- 
Manuscrits, on the contrary, is meagre and disappointing in 
no ordinary degree. This topic is elegantly treated in Delan- 
dine’s account of the Lyons library *, and occupied a long ~ 
chapter in Schelhoru’s Instructions for Librarians and Archivists: 
but it ought especially to have afforded some reference to the 
Jesuit Labbe’s attempt at an universal Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts, published at Paris in 1653-1657 : Specemen nove Bib- 
liathece MSS. The earliest exrant printed catalogue of manu- 
scripts in a private library is dated Augsburg, 1575. A very 

ingular catalogue is noticed at p. 405.: Bibliotheca Mariana, 

Auctores, gui de Maria deip. Virg. scripsére, continentur. 

Rao, 1648. 2 vols. svo. 

To a person who is desirous of forming a library of cata- 
logues only, this work would be a valuable directory, Indeed, 
it seems to have been the result of an eclectic, passion for ca- 
talogues really indulged by the author. In our judgment, a 
list of his documents, arranged in chronological order, would 
have been more convenient than such a list in technical order ; 
and the running head-title of each page-should indicate the 
contents of that page, not perpetually repeat the title of the 
boek. To complete the enumeration of appropriate writers, 
and the literary history of a given department of science, an 
author is often obliged to explore first the catalogues of the 
fifteenth century, and then those of the sixteenth, for the pur- 

of ascertaining what are the principal books to be con- 

sulted. If the catalogues of the seventeenth century were di- 
gested into annals of publication, the progress of research and 
of opinion would be rendered more intelligible. We feel, 
however, grateful for what has been performed, and doubt not 
that the work will attain another and an augmented edition. Tay,) 


| es 


Ant. X. De Paris, &c.; i. e. Of Paris, its Manners, Litera- 
ture, and Philosophy. By J.B.S. Sancugs. 8vo. Paris. 1813. 
Imported by De Boffe. Price 12s. 


nN Athenian was vaunting to Isocrates the delights of their 

“‘& mative ‘city; and describing it as equally the abode of 

sand of intellect.  Melior meretrix quam umor” was 
reply of the judicious sage. — Perhaps, if the new Kit 

of France has acquired during his wanderings the sueneel 








criticism of I e8, he will judge thus of Paris, and transfer 
a ni nl lnaeatiiaeette 
See Ait. II. of this Appendix. 
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to Bordeaux the permanent dwelling of the royal family. Paris 
is fitter for a visit than a residence ; it may deserve to be the 
occasional mistress, but not the wedded consort of the sovereign. 
In‘all countries, the public opinion of the capital greatly in- 
fluences the conduct of the government, and. of the ruling 
classes. Now the public opinion of Paris is necessarily less 
pure and sound respecting morals, and respecting property, 
than the public opinion of a commercial town. 

The commercial classes can afford to marry early, and they 
do this: they find their credit strengthened by matrimonial 
alliances, and seldow{ pass above ten years of adult life in 
celibacy. Hence, they countenance every where the natural 
morals of married families, and are enemies of adultery, 
banishers of indecency, patrons of refinement. Land-owners, 
on, the contrary, often pass twenty years of adult life in 
celibacy; because an estate cannot support two establishments at 
once, and the father and the son must compromise their rivality 
by adopting Aristotle’s seven-and-thirty for the age of matri- 
mony. In most families, consequently, which depend on the 
rent of estates, we may find a more considerable tendency, 
than among merchants, to tolerate and act on the morality 
which accommodates the single man ; and his is a more libertine 
creed than that of the husband. The military, and the 
literary classes, are yet more loose in their doctrine than the 
nobleman or landed proprietor. They never intend to marry: 
because to dress and to eat comprize all which their earnings 
will supply; and hence that unrestrained epicurism, which 
Castiglione calls ‘* the morality of a cardinal,” frequently at 
- taches to these two professions. Now as Paris habitually as- 
sembles the noble, the military, and the literary, their libertine 
philosophy must predominate in that metropolis, 

much greater respect for property, moreover, always 
adheres to the commercial than to the other classes. Ac- 
customed to make and to receive deposits, to watch over 
them with fidelity, to restore them with punctuality, and to 
pursue the Proteus-forms of capital through endless changes, 
tradesmen acquire at last even an_ interested love of justice 5 
being ultimately convinced that op: other way Is a road to ruin. 
A mercantile public does not deliberate about confiscating 
tythes, but on the mode of rendering them objects of specula- 
tion in the money-market: not about the arbitrary seizure of 
specie, but the means of rendering the /ouis-d’or as versatile in 
its value as ingots, in order to profit by contracting for a 
supply. | 

In short, the perverse misgovernment of France, during 
the Revolution, has chiefly resulted from the unwholesome 
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local atmosphere of Parisian inclination; and this can only 
be avoided by a courageous removal of the metropolis. Com- 
merce on a grand scale cannot be brought to Paris, because 
it does not stand on a river that is navigable for shipping. In 
Greece, as we have elsewhere observed, Athens was the school, 
and Corinth the market, for talents; and certainly it is for- 
tunate for a man of intellect, when his scene of action is remote 
from his place of education. There are crudities of opinion, 
which youth may be allowed to profess, and which can conve- 
niently be discarded only among new acquaintance ; and there 
are experiments in conduct, which youth may be allowed to 
try, but which a permanent public might hold in derogatory 
remembrance. Let Paris remain the Athens, but let Bordeaux 
become the Corinth, of France. 

The work before us is a sort of Spectator, containing de- 
tached essays on various matters connected with the general 
subjects indicated in the title-page. It opens with a paper 
contparing Paris with Athens; in which the author points out, 
with lively satire, many illaudable resemblances. The deficient 
application of machinery to the common purposes of life is 
remarked as a characteristic defect: the gardener draws his 
water in a pail, because he cannot afford the cost of a 
pump : — raise the wages of labour, and every body will be 
intent on introducing machines. 

We are next introduced to ‘ The Age of Illumination ;? and 
here the writer contrasts with this proud claim the still 
subsisting manufactory of superstitious books ; such as guides 
to the lottery, astrological almanacks, expositions of dreams, 
and mystical predictions. 

In the following paper, it is related that Theophanes, an 
accomplished young man, had tried to maintain himself in 
the higher walks of literature, but in vain: it then occurred to 
him that he had been praised as a fine dancer; he applied at 
the opera, was received, and distinguished, and now lives in 
elegance. We suppose the story to be true; it is here told 
as if to satirize those who reward dancing above authorship ; 
but perhaps this Theophanes had really mistaken his line, 
and was an inferior author and a superior dancer. 

In No. 4., On Conjugal Life, a banker marries an extra- 
vagant woman, and repents. The fault consisted not in 
the marriage, but in taking an endowed woman without ascer- 
taining her taste in expenditure. 

Nos. §5—}, Address to a frugal Mother of a Family, who 
assists in educating the children. — Vanity of Artists. — On the 
Spelling of Signeboards. Certainly that ignorance is more com- 
mon in Paris, than in London, which mis-spells the inscrip- 
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tions over shop-doors. Though our inferior tradesmen may 
ofter be ignorant, the painters who are employed on these oc- 
casions take care not to commit blunders. Some humorous 
mstances ate given of Parisian illiterateness, such as * Buro du 
Juje de pet,’ for office of the justice of peace. Read, bureau du juge 
de paix. , 

Dialogue between Aristotle and a Modern Critic. — The Mus 
seum, and the Statues. Were the author properly blames an 
arrangement which obliges those Jadies, who visit the museum 
of paintings, to pass through the Hall of Antiques, which is 
occupied by naked statues. He observes that those, who go 
to see the latter, intend to incur the contemplation of the un- 
draped human figure: but the picture-gallery might be made 
into a genteel lounge for modest women. — The next paper, on 
Live Nudities, reprobates the present modish transparency of 
feminine drapery. ‘The writer’s commendable delicacy on these 
points is rather new to us in a Parisian. 

No. 11. On Puffs, in which the wall-bills and advertisements 
of the Parisians are here gaily described, is followed by another 
defence of celibacy, on the ground of the expensiveness of 
women ; in which the irony may be useful to the sex. 

On the Relative Height of the Principal Mountains.—A Russian 
Tale: this is a satire on the enemies of luxury, and especially 
Rousseau. — The Encychpaedia of Beauty: such is the title of a 
pleasing collection of anecdotes respecting fashionable customs. 
— Nos. 16. and 17. are continuations of No. 1o. on Female 
Dress, and recommend, for medical reasons, more covering. 

A lively dialogue on Sugar and Coffee occurs in two papers 
between a physician and a milliner, who is alarmed at the rise 
in the cost of the daily provision for breakfast, and consults the 
physician for a wholesome and frugal substitute. The result is 
that bread, fruit, a glass of wine, or even a good cutlet, are made 
to supply the place of colonial produce, which is medicinally 
anathematized. 

In an essay on the Miseries of Human Life, Mr. Beresford’s 
book is discussed, and a French translation by M. Bertin is 
commended. — The Ladys Almanack criticized. — The Quid- 
nuncs. ——- Taste: a dialogue between a comedian and a trage- 
dian. Comedy is here stated to pay best. — Beggars. — Print- 
ing. —- Hermotimus ; the story of a conceited young man, whom 
his old school-master represses and reforms.— On Lmpertinence : 
a sort of presumption is here satirized, which is more common 
among young men in France than in England. — forty. This 
paper notices the declension of genius so common at Paris 
about the age of forty: hinting that young writers of no 
solidity are kept afloat while they visit in genteel feminine 
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societies, and are supposed to be within-reach of marrying # 
fortune, but who are dropt with bitter contempt, as soon as it is 
ascertained that they cannot keep a table either with their pen 
or without it.-— On Operas, Musicians, and Poets. — No. 30+5 
On Streets, assembles diverting instances of the revolutionary 
mania for giving new names. Persons called Leroi, or Leducy 
had their surnames changed to Dix-aout, or La Montagne :— 
Saint-Jean; or Saint Paul, gave place to Brutus and Publicola :— 
Pears termed lon-chretien were denominated poires de bon repub- 
licain ;—-and Madame de Saint-Janvier was obliged to accept 
the title of Madame Nivose. These things are passed ; 
Citoyens are supplying a select. class of Mfessieurs ; the Rue de 
la Loi is once more Rue Richeliew ; and the Palace Egalité is 
again the Palais-royal. 

Knowlege and Fortune. A young man brought up to the 
trade of a-pastry-cook deserts his mince-pies for mincing 
poetry, and loses his maintenance without acquiring reputation. 
— Dialogue between an old Man and a Representative of the People : 
a satire on all innovation.— Letter to a Journalist ; having for 
its object to banter the rusticities of remote districts by offering 
communications from them.—<A/manack of the Protestants. It 
appears from this publication that old France possesses seventy= 
eight consistorial reformed churches, and seven chapels of ease, 

which employ one hundred and seventy pastors. Most of these 
clergy also: officiate in some neighbouring village, where 
the meeting for worship is held in the open air, or in a 
private house.—On Theatres. We learn from the dramatic al- 
manack, that France counts one hundred and twenty-nine cities 
in which licensed theatres have been erected. At Paris, four- 
teen hundred persons are attached to the various theatres; and 
about a thousand stock-plays, operas, melo-dramas, farces, &c. 
exist. Of the deceased authors who have contributed to form 
this repository, twenty-one are tragic and thirty-nine are 
comic poets. 

In No. 36. The old and the young Authors are accused of an 
increasing reciprocal jealousy and of a filial impiety which 
aim at pulling down established reputations in literature. The 
groves of Parnassus are said to be too full; and unless a fall 
of timber takes place, the underwood will be stifled. —The 
system of Descaries respecting the Mechanism of Animals is next 
examined ; and a work of M. Grand-champ against Cruelty to 
Animals is applauded. 

On Men of Letters. —The inundation of mediocrity is here a 
subject of complaint: the French have not so much stowage 
for insignificance as we have. Let them, instead of almanacks 
of literature and annual anthdlogies, open quarterly, monthly, 
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and even weekly Reviews, Magazines, and Repositories: let 
every sect, and every science, advertize its separate pericdical 
publication; and let them recollect that, if a genteel Parisian 
cannot tolerate the worship of Echo, yet the repetition of what 
has been said before is at once the easiest, and to the numerous 
classes of the people the most useful, of literary labours, — 
The next paper treats Of Jittle and great Literature. Our phrase 
is ‘* of the lower and higher walks of literature;” or rather, for 
M. SALGueEs takes extent as well as rank of topic into consider- 
ation, of minor and major composition.” ‘The suppression of 


' monasteries is noticed as a powerful cause of the declension of 


erudition ; and an enumeration of the more distinguished ec- 
clesiastical contributors to public instruction terminates the 
disquisition. 

No. 40. relates to Impiety. Mad. Genlis, and other heresy- 


ferrets, are here censured for a spiteful intolerance. — On 


Earthquakes and Conductors. — On Celebrity. That lasting po- 
pularity is seldom sudden, that sudden popularity is seldom 
lasting, forms a common-place maxim, adapted to humiliate 
vain glory and to console disappointment. 

On the Art of Letter-writing. — The Imaginary Mad-house, 
three papers, containing personal satiree— On Small Towns ; a 
continuation of No. 33.— Le Rocher de Cancale. ‘This is the 
sign of an eating-house on the Boulevards, famous for its 
breakfasts 2 /a fourchette, and for its oysters.— The Jay. A 
plagiary-author is here stripped of his borrowed feathers. — 4 
Stage-coach Scene, not fortunate enough to indicate the lively 
painter of manners. — On Modern Education. ‘The excessive 
care about dancing, and other showy accomplishments, to the 
neglect of house-wifery and the duty of a school-mistress, is 
justly satirized. 

No. 53. Petitions. The French government invites appli- 
cations in writing for all sorts of places; and this practice oc- 
casions an excess of petitioning which is here exposed. —In a 
paper on a Parisian Sunday, the pastimes of the inferior classes 
are painted from local nature. — The Academy of Golconda.—To- 
lerance and Charity. This attempt at discrimination deserves 
to figure in a vocabulary of synonyms.— The Savage State. 
Doig’s idea is here defended. — Lives of Saints. ‘Vhe new edi- 
tion of the Lives of the Saints, in which the fabulous miracles 
are omitted, and the more instructive biographies are reduced to 
credible legends, is highly praised, as denoting a reform from 
within of the Romish church. Vi/lenave is the name of the 
meritorious author ; his Journal des Curés deserves the notice 
ef our ecclesiastical writers. 
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In a paper on Iza, we perceive that the author fancies -tea 
to be unwholesome: a question which we believe has never 
been decided. —On a different subject, that of Wigs, some 
erudition and some pleasantry are displayed : but not much of 
either. — On Coguetry.— On Literary Property. — On Science. 
The popular cultivation of the sciences is lamented, as teaching 
‘a tasteless jargon, and bestowing only short-lived and useless 
reputations. 

On Caustic Criticism. — Dialogue of ZEsculapius, Momus, and 
Minerva. Philosophy, represented by Minerva, is here de- 
scribed as deranged; when Aisculapius attends as physician, 
and recounts the case to Momus. The follies of the Revolution 
are satirized with sprightly good humour. —In No. 66. the 
police of Paris is praised: but surely it is too mistrustful for 
liberty or comfort. — The Mathematics. ‘Vhis pursuit is cen- 
sured, — Substance of a Lecture on the Figure of Animals, which 
the Professor considered as a result of circumstances. — The 
Deliberative Assembly. — The Teacher of Philosophy: an attack on 
atheism. — Another Word about the Fashion. —The Hospitals. 
We ought to translate some one chapter to give an idea of the 
author’s’ manner, and we will select this, which is less trifling 
than many others : 


¢ Let us turn aside our eyes from the frivolous objects which have 
occupied them ; let us quit for a moment the noisier pleasures of the 
capital, 


‘«¢ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power,” 


and let us carry owr regards towards a picture worthy of interesting 
humanity. 

‘ A physician, as much distinguished for the extent of his know- 
lege as for the services which he is daily rendering to misfortune and 
misery, in. his official situation of administrator of the lospitals, M. 
Duchannoy, published not many years ago some Considerations on 
the comparative State of the Hospitals before the Revolution and at 
present. ‘This work, if not attractive to cold, egotistical, insensible 
people, cannot, but command the sympathy of all well-disposed per- 
sons. The philanthropist will there trace with real pleasure a num- 
ber of useful ameliorations, which have been successively introduced 
‘into the asylums of poverty, where so many thousand individuals daily 
carry their miseries and infirmities. ‘The laws of humanity have long 
been claiming these improvements ; and we may really be astonished 
at the careless sloth of former administrations. 

¢ Could the Hétel-Dieu, in the state in which we remember it, be 
compared with any thing else than a common sewer, ioaded with the 
infectious miasmata of a thousand different contagions: where the 
sick, heaped on one another, served only to conceal the distinction 
between the dying and the dead, and seemed to meet but in order to 
secure the absorption of some sufficient cause of dissolution? ‘The 
means of cure were often the object of a horrid speculation, favourable 
only 
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only to low cupidity and insatiable avarice. If was reserved for 
an administration more humane, more principled, and more informed, . 
to direct its benevolent attention to the conditign of the indigent, and 
thus to found the purest pillar of national glory. Indeed, the pre- 
sent management of the hospitals deserves every praise for zeal, for 
prudence, for economy, for industry, for humanity of means, and 
for utility of purpose. 

‘ Before the Revolution, Paris could boast of only three hospitals, 
the Hétel-Dieu, the Chariié, and the Saint-Louis + but now four addi- 
tional buildings have been founded in the suburbs; with some special 
hospitals, (these three are for diseases in general, ) such as the hospital 
for maladies honteuses, for cutaneous disorders, for diseases of 
children, and for lying-in women. At Bicétre and at Salpétriézre 
are also lunatic asylums, which are improved but not new establish- 
ments. 

‘ First it was necessary to repair the large edifices applied to these 
purposes, to order additional and well-adapted constructions, and to 

rocure the furniture fixed and moveable, the baths and beds, the 
utensils of the apothecary and of the kitchen. This was done judi- 
ciously,.— At the Hétel-Dieu, the sick were mingled and confounded; 
all sorts of diseases, the most contagious and the most offensive, were 
huddled together ; children and men, boys and girls, persons afflicted 
with hideous infirmities, the feverish, the scrophulous, the epileptic, 
the insane, were stowed in the same rooms with lying-in women, and 
venereal patients, three, four, sometimes six ina bed. It was Milton’s 
lazar-house, with aggravations. The imagination shudders over the 
mere picture of these death-breathing apartments, where the sufferer 
was invited but to a sepulchre ; yet they had continued thus for cen- 
turies. Now, thanks to a beneficent philosophy, the sick are in- 
sulated ; each has his bed apart; and the beds are so constructed 
that the old abuse cannot be repeated. ‘The number of beds is pro- 
portioned to the size of the apartments; which are lighted by 
larger windows, ventilated with thorough drafts, neatly white-washed, 
and purified with chemical vapours. ‘This is a short sketch of what 
has been done for the indigent sick. It was difficult to carry farther 
the ameliorations of every kind. 

‘ Let us not forget the excellent establishment of a central Dis- 
pensary ; nor the House of Health in the suburb, where persons, able 
to pay for attendance, are admitted at a moderate price, and provided 
with those complex accommodations which cannot always be obtain- 
ed at home. Let us add the School for Midwives, and the two Hos- 
pitals for Age ; that of the men in Saint Lawrence, and that of the 
women in Saint Sévres. Let us add also the Refuge for Old Cou- 
ples, where a man and his wife, who have fallen into indigence, can 
live together on public alms : formerly, indigence was a sentence of 
divorce, which drove the husband to the Bicctre, and the wife to the 
Salpétricre; — and the House of Succour, a new institution, in which 
(as in a monastery) elderly men are admitted, on prowding security 
for the payment of 200 livres yearly ; — and the two Orphan-houses, 
one for children of each sex, and the Foundling Hospital for those 
whom parental unkmdness reduces to the state of orphans. Here 
children are received without investigation, in order to prevent the 
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. temptations to infanticide which shame has been known to occasion, 
as well as want. ‘The administration continues to watch over these 
little unfortunates, and allows pensions for their board until the age of 
twelve; after which, masters will take them for their own earnings. 

‘ It has not been reckoned sufficient to organize in a new and better 
spirit the antient institutions, and to found such others as were 
wanting; it has also been deemed fit to connect them under the 
superintendance of a common authority, which can prescribe to each 
the expedient limits of its division of humane labor. For this pur- 
pose, a central committee of the public charities has been formed ; 
together with especial committees for managing the establishments 
for the sick, for the old, and for children. 

‘ Besides the Jureaux of these four committees, each establishment 
keeps accessible account-books with great exactness; so that the 
central administration can readily and weekly ascertain any thing 
that it wants to know concerning the state of the several institutions. 
A certain attention in comparing the number of inmates with the 
habitual outgoings is the best preventative of embezzlement. 

‘ From this short account, it appears not only that the manage- 
ment of the old hospitals has been greatly improved, but that many 
entirely new establishments of beneficence have been created since 
the Revolution ; yet such has been the economy resulting from vigi- 
lance and order, chat, in comparing the former disbursements with 
the new; the last are found to be less considerable. When facts speak 
so loud, it is needless to subjoin reflections.’ 


No. 73. The Cottage. This beautiful and affecting paper 
describes the real retreat of a venerable member of the Conven- 
tion, whose virtues and sufferings deserved a better lot at the 
hands of his countrymen. 

On Humility. ‘The author has heard of such a virtue in the 
provinces: but, like the girl of Petronius, a Parisian does not 
recollect ever to have had the honour of her company. — On the 
Advantages of Paris. — The Taffety-eoat.—'The next paper re- 
counts a curious experiment made in the lunatic hospital at 
Charenton, to induce the patients to act plays for their amuse- 
ment. ‘Their friends were invited to the exhibitions, and an 
excellent effect was produced; so that a lunatic Théatre de 
Charenton is now established. 

The Quarrel at a Theatre. — The learned Young Ladies. — 
Contradictions of Geographers. We are here introduced to a club 
of authors, who breakfast together at the Rocher de Cancale, and 
puff each other’s productions with profitable efficacy. 

This work much resembles, in form and purpose, The 
Spectator, The World, and similar English periodical essayists. 
If it has not all the quickness of perception and refinement of 
sagacity which formerly distinguished the Parisian writer, it 
surpasses the compositions of an anterior period in the moral, 
the principled, the prudent, and the rational, taste in conduct, 

which 
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which it aims at inculcating. Pictures of Paris have too 
often been adapted for the toilette of dissipation, and the 
boudoir of sensuality: this may be placed on the work-table of 
respectability. 

The Continent will now be again pouring on us the literary 
accumulation of years; and translation is once more a career 
of pressing utility. Under some such title as Zhe Importer, 
select essays from this and other similar publications in foreign 
languages might be brought together, in a form adapted to 
amuse the ladies of London, and to connect, by the sympa- 
thies of common studies, the heroines of European fashion. 





Art. XI. Histoire des Arts en France, &c.; i.e. The History of 
the Arts in France, as exemplified in Monuments ; followed by a 
Chronological Description of Statues in Marble and in Bronze, of 
Bas-reliefs, and of the Tombs of celebrated Men and Women, 
collected in the Imperial Museum of French Monuments. By 
ALEXANDER LENoir, Administrator of this Museum, Conservator 
of the Objects of the Arts at Malmaison, Member of the Celtic 
Academy in France, &c. &c. 4to. pp. 480., and folio Vo- 


lume of Plates. Paris, 1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price 
51. 5s. Boards. 


n the tremendous storm of the French Revolution, many 
monuments of art perished; and had not the National 
Assembly wisely appointed a Commission of Monuments to 
rescue from destruction those that remained, the Vandalism 
which then displayed itself would have been still more perni- 
cious in its effects. Of this commission, M. Lenoir was a 
pointed a member, Oct. 12. 17903 and not only the French 
public, but well-informed Englishmen, know with what ardor, 
perseverance, and success, he executed the task imposed on him*. 
More than five hundred monuments of the French monarchy 
were collected by him in the convent of the Petits-Augustins ; 
and, having been first restored and classified, they were 
elegantly disposed in the Museum of which he deservedly has the 
care. Artists have been often employed in taking sketches of 
the curious objects in M. Lenorr’s collection; and the folio 
volume of plates annexed to the work before us will afford a 
complete idea of the various treasures which it contains. Not 
satisfied, however, with arranging and giving representations of 
the antiquities in this Museum, the author has endeavoured to 





— 


-* For an account of M. Lenorr’s former work on this subject, 
(which is partly incorporated with the present, ) translated by Mr. 
Griffiths, see M. R,, Vol. xli., N.S., p. 512. 
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convert them to useful purposes, by making them illustrative of 


history, and by unfolding the state of the arts at the time of © 


their respective execution. The Museum having been his 
hobby-horse, he has devoted himself incessantly to every 
branch of study by which he could throw light on the curious 
objects which he has amassed ; and we may regard the present 
volume as the result of his researches. His plan cannot be 
more clearly explained than by himself; 


‘ My purpose in this work is to give, rst, A complete History 
of the Arts in France,—and, 2dly, To present an Historical and 
Chronological Description of the Statues, Bas-reliefs, and Tombs 
of those Persons, Male and Female, who have rendered France 
illustrious. The History includes, 1st, A general, View of 
the State of the Arts, | he the commencement of the French 
Monarchy to the present Time ; — 2dly, A general Examination of 
the Arts, and of their constituent Parts ;-— 3dly, ‘he Kelations 
which exist among the Fine Arts, and that which each of them 
derives from or lends to the Imagination ; — 4thly, Architecture, its 
Origin, the Introduction into France of the Arabesque or Saracenic 
giliateterd, improperly called Gothic, the Construction and dis- 
tinguishing Characters of this Architecture, and a Sketch of the 
different Kindsof Architecture practised in France ;— 5thly, ¢culp.ure, 
the Efforts of the first Sculpiors, the Siate of this Art among thé 
Gauls, and through the course of Ages to our own Times ; — 
6thly, The Origin of Painting, the Manner of preparing Cclours 
before the Discovery of Painting in Oil, the Scate of Painting in 
France during the Crusades, its Perfection under Francis I., the 
Causes of its Decline under Louis XV., and the Circumstances 
which led to its Revival in the succeeding Age;—7thly, 
Painting on Glass, the Chemical Processes employed by the 
Antient Glass-painters, and their Mode of Execution, the Ad- 
vantages of the Employment of the Painter on Glass, Proofs 
that the Painting on Glass.has never been a Secret, and that this 
Art has never been lost, and on the Manner of painting on Glass ; 


—8thly, Mosaic, its State.in France, from the Commencement of, 


the Monarchy and in the following Ages, and the Causes of its 
Perfection in the nineteenth Century ; — gthly, Enamel Painting, its 
Progress under the Reign of Francis I., and its Perfection in the 
seventeenth and nineteenth Centuries ; — 1othly, The Origin of the 
Gauls, the Dress and Weapons in use among them, the Druids or 
Priests of the Gauls, the Costume and Arms of the French under 
the first Race of their Kings, the civil and military Costume in 
France from the ninth to the fourteenth Century, the French 
Costume under the Reigns of Charles VII., Louis XII., and 
Francis I., the Causes of the Resumption of the Beard after the 
Fashion of Henry IV., and the French Costumes in the 17th, 
18th, and roth centuries, and the Introduction in France ef those 
vast Wigs called in folio, and the Hoops worn by Women ;— 
11thly, _ Nerve ahs 12thly, the Origin of the Constable of 
France, considered as the first Dignity of the State ;+—13thly, the 
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Colours with which the old Churches were decorated, — 14thly, | 
the Art of making Glass, its Origin, the Use of Squares of 
Glass in Windows, and a Description of the large Glass Windows 


which decorate the Museum.’ j 


It will be apparent from this enumeration of the topics select- 
ed for discussion, that M. Lenorr has been very diligent in his 
researches; and that he wishes, while he classes his monu- 
ments, to deduce from them some general lessons of instruc 
tion. The condition of the arts at any period is considered by 
him as clearly indicative of the state of civilization; and hence 
he observes that ¢ architecture, like all the arts dependent on 
design, yields to the laws which rule the destinies of empires. 
Political events either depress or elevate the arts; and archi- 
tecture, as connected with the wants of life and with domestic 
habits, indicates more than all the others those marked yaria- 
tions which occur in consequence of the changes of govern- 
ment during the revolution of ages.’ From the rudeness of 
the Celtic monuments both in design and execution, he infers 
that the Gauls were far frem enjoying the civilization which 
prevailed among the Greeks and Romans; and from the com- 
pliments which he pays to tne elevation of the arts in France, 
to the school of David, and to the riches which are destined to 
distinguish the hall of the nineteenth century, — the hall of the 
heroic deeds of Napoleon the Great,—)he would have us believe that 
France is at the pinnacle of political civilization. How little 
was this writer aware of the transient glory of his Emperor, 
whom he applauds in the highest strains! How little did he 
think that so short a time would hurl the object of his adora- 
tion from the summit of power; that he, who made ail 
Europe resound with his victories, would be driven from his 
pwn capital; that the kings whom he had conquered would 
take possession of Paris, with all the treasures of arts which 
he had amassed in the course of his conquests; and that he, 
whose boundless ambition aspired at the subjugation of all 
Europe, should be sent in 2 state of degradation to the little 
island of Elba! Such is the fate of a man “ gui res humanas 
miscuit olim!’ Wi. Lenore, and a host of writers who com- 
plimented Napoleon to the skies, must now obliterate such 
praises from their pages, and imitate our Walton, who, at a 
period in our history similar to the present French era, can- 
celled a dedication prepared for Cromwell, and substituted an 
address to the restored monarch Charles II. Even the epithet 
Imperial, which M. Lenoir has given to his Museum, must be 
changed; and all the symbols of the once great Napoleon must 
disappear. How many frontispieces and copper-plates must 
be destroyed ! 


Having 
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Having given a brief sketch of the history of the Gauils, and 
noticed the monuments which are indicative not only of their 
knowlege of the arts but of the degree of luxury which pre- 
vailed among that people, M. Lenore passes to the first 
ages of the French monarchy ; prosecuting his researches from 
Clovis to Louis XIV., repeating many remarks which he had 
formerly offered on the decline of the arts towards the latter 
end of this period, and concluding his general considerations 
with observing that ‘the sciences and the arts, as they stimulate 
industry and nourish commerce, eminently contribute to civili- 
zation ; so that they may be compared to a river which, multi- 
plying itself as it rolls its waters into different channels, fer- 
tilizes many provinces at the same time.’ _ 

The constituent parts of Architecture, Painting, and Sculp- 
ture are enumerated with suitable comments ; and, in a long 
chapter, the author inculcates the importance of governing the 
imagination and restraining its wild sallies. ¢ That celebrated 
painter, Julio Romano,’ he remarks, ¢ having often disregarded 
reason in his works, and abandoned himself to the full effer- 
vescence of his imagination, we see him in the same composi- 
tion elevating his style to sublimity, and afterward descending 
to the trivial and the mean.’ 

To the subject of Stained and Painted Glass, M. Lenorr 
devotes many pages: presenting us with a history of the art, 
with which (he thinks) Mosaic works are connected, describing 
the substances which give different colours to glass, and detail- 
ing the process of constructing those beautiful painted windows 
which cast such a religious gloomy light through the interior of 
Gothic structures. We cannot transcribe even a quarter of this 
dissertation: but the following extract will serve to shew the 
investigating talents of the author: 


© Of the Painting on Glass, and of the Mosaic in France. 


¢ The fabricaticn of coloured glass is very antient: the utensils in- 
tended either for domestic or sacred purposes, as well as the glass paste 
imitating engraved stones or gems, which we have from the Egptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, prove that the antients-knew the art of colour- 
ing glass, as well as that of enamelling earth and metals. It is certain 
that, when square pieces of glass began to be substituted in the place 
of alabaster or talc, with which the windows of temples, palaces, and 
private dwellings were once inclosed, Taste, that aliment of pleasure, 
that child of luxurious ease, excited a wish to decorate this glass, and 
to make it represent entertaining or historical subjects. 

‘ Painting on glass, the epoch of which invention reaches to the 
time of Cimabué, was not, then, in its origin, any other than decorative 
painting ; and it is in this single point of view that we must consider 
our antiert glass-windows, since they are usually constructed of highly 
tinted plates very little shaded, but so varied by the most lively co- 
lours as to represent a parterre enamelled with flowers. a 

‘ We 
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© We are also of opinion that the successful employment of Mosaic 
for interior decoration might have led to the invention of wong | on 
ae Mosaic, it is well known, is composed of little pieces of co- 
oured or enamelled glass : in like manner, the oldest painted windows 
are nothing more than small portions of coloured glass soldered one 
to the other in leaden moulded grooves, by which they are held to- 
gether so as to be sees in a sash of iron, or of any other material ; 
making a kind of picture, like inlaid stones or glass-ware united 
by mastic or any other cement, and producing the répresentation which 
is called Mosaic. We are inclined also to believe that, in the infancy 
of the art of painting on glass, the artist began with tracing figures 
in distemper, or with colours diluted in yolk of egg or varnish, on 
clear glass, before the idea was formed of colouring glass in the fire 
in order to render the picture more perfect and more durable. 

‘ Before we farther attend to glass-painting, we shall offer a few 
words on the art of making Mosaic, which we consider as mucle 
more antient than that of painting on glass. 

‘ Mosaic, regarded as a kind of decoration, took its birth in the 
train of the imitative arts, and from its origin was employed by archi- 
tects in public monuments, sometimes on walls and sometimes on pave- 
ments. It is to be wished that our intelligent architects, in imitation 
of the antients, would combine with their skilful elevations this interest- 
ing art, which is capable of producing the most noble effect. 

‘ Previously to having reached the perfection of Mosaic, artists 
commenced by inserting in walls and pavements flint, silex, pieces of 
coloured glass, pt | or marble: by degrees, they reduced these 
into small divisions; and this art, prosecuted with care, obtained so 
much favour among the Greeks, that the most celebrated artists were 
employed on it, and produced in it most magnificent pictures, of 
which history makes mention. Pliny speaks of one Sosus who 

, Worked at Pergamus, and who excelled in the art of fabrieating 
Mosaic.* In 1763 were discovered at Pompeii several Mosaics from 
the hand of Dioscorides, if we may judge by the inscriptions which 
they exhibit. 

‘ The French also worked in Mosaic: but, as they had no know- 
lege of the rules of art, they produced only rude figures. —The prac- 
tice of Mosaic continued in spite of the ignorance which prevailed 
in the arts of design, and it was cultivated at Rome about the four- 
teenth century, and at Florence a century later. A president of the 
parliament of Paris, named David, being in that city, caused to be 
executed under his own eye, and at his expence, a Mosaic, bearin 
the date of 150c, which represents the Virgin sitting with the in- 
fant Jesus on her knees, accompanied by two angels in the act of 
adoration. 

‘ Towards the end of the last century, the taste for Mosaic came 
again into fashion at Rome, and the latter Popes incurred consider- 
able expence to support and encourage able workers in Mosaic, whose 
talents they were jealous of exclusively possessing. They caused to be 
thus copied, of the same size as the originals, the most beautiful pic- 
tures which Raphaél had painted for the decoration of the Vatican 5 
and these fine monuments, capable of resisting the ravages of time, 


embellish the church of St. Peter. rs 
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¢ At last the French government, wishing to rival Italy in this 
species of the pictorial art, established at Paris (some years ago) 
a sthool of Mosaic for the deaf and dumb. ‘Lhe direction of this 
little philanthropic academy is confided to M: Belloni; and already 
these unfortunate children, who are instructed with equal zeal and 
care, execute Mosaics which may be put in competition with the 
best of those of Italy.’ 

The subject of Glass-making and the knowlege and applica- 
tion of this material are discussed in a subsequent part of this 
work, to which we must refer the antiquary. 

~ M. Lenorr appears to have paid much attention to the various 
fashions which, in different ages, have prevailed in France: but, 
however necessary these details may be in illustrating the anti- 
quities of that empire, we should fatigue our readers by following 
him through this portion of his history. It is unnecessary also 
for us to quote his account of ‘Tournaments, or to transcribe 
a long list of the Constables of France, which can excite 
no interest on this side of the water ; and as to his concluding 
section, on the yellow, blue, and red colours with which he 
tells us the antient churches were decorated, he has offered 
nothing worthy of notice. 

This description of the Monuments is perhaps the most ample 
and correct of any hitherto published, and the volume of plates 
will assist those who cannot visit Paris in understanding the 
explanation. We must not close this imperfect sketch of M. Lr- 
norr’s exhibition without applauding his talents, industry, and 
taste; and hoping that he will be patronized by Louis the 


Lighteenth. Mo-y. 





Art. XII. Dictionnaire Frangais Espagnol, et Espagnol Francais, 
&e.; ge A French and Spanish and Spanish and French Dic- 
tionary: more complete and correct than any that has yet ap- 
peared, including that of Capmany. By Nunez pe TABOoADA. 
2 large Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1812. Imported by De Boffe. 
Price 2]. 8s. 


ry "Hs work is founded on a dictionary compiled and published 
by Sefior Capmany: but the present editor has enlarged the 
vocabulary by the insertion of geographical names, and of some 
of the most usual of the terms introduced by the French Revolu- 
tion, the whole of which were rejected by Capmany as mere 
ephemeral jargon. We are told that Setior Nunez applied 
himself during six years exclusively to this object; and the 
performance appears to have fully repaid the labour bestowed 
On it, since it is not only the best dictionary of the two lan- 
guages which we have seen, but, for comprehensiveness, con- 
ciseness, perspicuity, and correctness, may be proposed as a 

model for undertakings of a similar nature. 
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Ant. XIII. Nouvelles Recherches, &c.; i. e. New Researches con- 

cerning the Origin and Design of the Pyramids of Egypt : a Work 

in which the Author endeavours to demonstrate that these won- 
| derful Productions contain not only the Elementary Principles of 
the Abstract and Occult Sciences, but also those of the Arts 

which are useful to Society. Followed by a Dissertation on the 


End of the lerrestrial Globe. By A. P. J. De V . Svo. 
| pp- 151. Paris. 1812. Imported by De Boffe. Price §s. 


71° make sport for the Philistines, that is for critics and 
other folks who can be amused with nonsense, foolish 
writers will sometimes, in our own island, publish very foolish 
books; and our neighbours, who are never behind in the 
career of folly, afford us similar sport by sending forth, from 
time to time, works as truly ridiculous as any that are 
to be found in the English language. It would be difficult 
perhaps to meet with a volume, either in Great Britain or on 
the Continent, which abounds with more sublimed absurdity 
than the two dissertations of A. P. J. pp V—— now before 
us. In the first, this man of many letters, but little sense, 
labours to shew that the Pyramids of Egypt were built by the 
Nephilim or Giants who existed before the flood, and that each 
of these pyramids may be considered as an isolated Lyceum 
1 for the study and preservation of some particular science. 
In the second, he boldly undertakes to develope the intentions 
of Providence respecting the whole planetary system ; to inform 
us that this earth and the other planets are destined to be re- 
| novated at certain periods by universal conflagrations and 
| deluges; and that, as the present surface of our globe was 
y - designed to last only 6000 years, the indispensable catastrophe 
of an universal conflagration will take place in the year 
1999, when the present race will be entirely swept 
\ away. ‘To prove both of these very curious positions, the 
author is extremely liberal in his quotations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures : but he appears to have read them with his eyes, and to have 
understood them with his eloows, as the boys say at school. As a 
| proof of his extreme ignorance, he cites passages from the Sep- 
| tuagint-version of the New ‘Testament; and he often quotes 
texts from the Old Testament which bear not the least relation 
to his subject. Moses is introduced, on all occasions, in the 
dissertation respecting the Pyramids: but, as this native of 
Egpyt makes no mention whatever of the Pyramids, nor is ever 
found to allude to them, his silence is a negative proof that 
these stupendous monuments did not exist in his tinie. —Ne- 
ver was absurdity carried to a greater excess. 
Mo xy. 
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FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 14. Ia Baronne de Merville, &c.; i. e. The Baroness 
de Merville, or the Errors of Love. By Cu. Hypp. Perrin. 
12mo. 4 Vols. Paris. 1813. London, De Boffe. Price 11. 
In the introduction to these letters, the author pretends to wish 

* that they had displayed more virtue ;? and this is the only point 
on which we agree with him, since we are far from deeming these 
compositions either ¢ lively or agreeable’ On the contrary, we 
think that many of them are pert and inelegant ; while the tendency 
of the whole collection is grossly immoral, and many passages are too 
indelicate to be tolerated in an English translation. 


Art.15. <Ambrosina, &c.; i.e. Ambrosina. By J. B. Car- 
PENTIER. 12mo. 2 Vols. Parise 1813. London, De Boffe. 
Price gs. 

The character of D’ A/maville, who goes about redressing wrongs 
committed by his father, and thus effects that ‘parent’s reformation, 
is here wellimagined: but M. des Rieux should have been described 
as possessing some good quality for a basis on which his son’s merit 
could work, whereas he is shewn to be so completely vile that the 
reader expects to see him punished, and is surprized rather than 
pleased by his amendment. 

Some scenes of villainy are also detailed too largely, and little effect 
is given to the female characters, or to the more pleasing parts of the 


story ; which, however, seems intended to be moral, and at least 
cannot be mischievous. 


Art. 16. Eudoxie, &c.3 i. e Eudocia, or the Generous Friend. 
By Henry V N. .12mo. 3 Vols, Paris. 1813. Imported 
by De Boffe. Price gs. 

Some interesting scenes and pleasing reflections are supplied in this 
novel. The character of Eudocia affords an example of principle 
triumphing over attachment: but it can scarcely be said to furnish 
a case of eminent generosity, since Eudocia does not resign her lover 
from a desire of securing his happiness, nor from friendship towards 
the faulty /phonsine. 

We must add that, in this tale, the line which separates virtue 
from vice is not sufficiently marked; since the errors of Moniigny, 
which are dangerous and dishonourable, pass without due are 
sion, while his atonement for them is exalted into an act of heroism. 
On the other hand, Eudocia’s notions of filial piety occasion a re- 


mantic sacrifice which neither duty nor common sense would recom- 
mend. 


Art.17. L’ Enfant de ma Femme, &c.; i.e. The Child of my Wife. 
By M. Cu. Paut Dexock. t2mo, 2 Vols. Paris. 1813. 
London, De Boffe. Price gs. sewed. 

«This story has neither moral nor merit ; and it contains so many 

indecorous descriptions and allusions, that our duty requires us to warn 


all readers against the perusal of it. 
Bar. et 
MeBar. —aNpEx 
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To the REMARKABLE PassaGeEs in this Volume. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 


DAM and Eve, their death 
" poetically depicted, 149. 

Adams, Parson, poetic character 
of, 103. 

fEschylus, observations on, 480. 

Affectibility, a new source of plea- 
sure, 407. 

Agamemnon, a tragedy, remarks 
on, 268. 

Alban, St., account of, and of 
the abbey dedicated to him, 
245. State of its abbots, 250. 

America, United States of, ge- 
neral statistical account of, 158. 

Anemometer, description of a new 
one, 404. 

Antonia, atragedy, account of,271. 

Antrim, county of, described, and 
statistical particulars of, 253— 
263. 

Ants, their destructive activity in 
Africa, 350. 

Apollonius of Tyana, account of 
the life of, 282. 

Apopleny, See Carus. 

Apples, new varieties of, in Ire- 
land, 260. 

Ark, of Noah, its probable for- 
mation and dimensions, 145. 
Arts of industry, in France and 
England, compared, 471. 
Astronomy, observations in, 507. 

Athens, poetic address to, 195. 

Average, definition of that term, 
as connected with Marine In- 
surances, 446. 

Auchinleck, Mr., on the Chrono- 
logy of the Judges of Israel, 414. 

Apr. Rev. Vou. uxxi11. 





B 

Bede, notice of his MS. exposi- 
tion of the book of Samuel, 465. 

Beer and ale, on the antiquity of, 
110. 

Beggars, not allowed at Berlin, 73. 

Belfast, its population, houses, 
and exports, 262. - 

Berlin, its advantageous appear- 
ance, 73- Its freedom from 
beggars, 25. 

Bibliography, notices respecting, 
526. 

Bologna, its celebrated institu- 
tions, 123. 

Bonaparte, poetical apostrophe 
to, 86. 

Books, copies of, to be delivered 
to the Universities, view of 
that provision, 425. 

Bosjesmans, account of, 344. 

Bouvard, M., on new tables of 
Jupiter and Saturn, 508. 

Brand, Mr., remarks on his con- 
duct respecting Parliamentary 
Reform, 298. 

Brougham, Mr., observations on 
his parliamentary conduct, 
299. 

Bruce, Mr., the traveller to 
Abyssinia, testimonies to his 
accuracy and fidelity,g1. Ex- 
ception to, ih. 

Brutus, observations on the death 
of, 280. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
orig n of, 466. 

Burckhardt, M., on the Comet 
of 1770, 501. On the new 
Planet, 505- On the Comets 

No of 
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of 1784 and 1762, ib, His 

new telescope, 508. 
Butter-milk of Ireland, not the 

same as m England, 260. 


C 


Caffres, account of, 345. 

Calendar, analysis of the con- 
tents of, 32—38. 

Camera Obscura, periscopic, ac- 


count of, 391. 


Cannon, observations on, 509. 


ape of Good Hope, travels in, 
339-359. 

Carpenter, Dr., See Manning. 

Cartwright, Major, his efforts re- 
lative to. Parliamentary Re- 
form, his correspondence with 
eminent political characters, 
and estimate of their conduct, 
293-301. 

Carus lethargus, and hydrocepha- 
dus, list of medical writers on 
those diseases, 186. 

Cassius, account of the death of, 
279. 

Cataract, new mode of operating 
for that disease, 328. 

Centuries; of the Christian era, 
summary of the character of, 
157. 

Chalybeate preparations, account 
of, 404. 

Charles 1., character of, by Sir P. 
Warwick, 50. Essay on the 
character of, 223. 

Charles the Bald, curious oath 
taken by him, 487. 

Child-murder, remarks on the le- 
gal question of, 332 

Chili, poetic delineation of its na- 
tural beauties, 367 

Cholic, bilious, in infants, obser- 
vations on, 404. 

Christiana, description of, 130, 

Chronology, See Auchinlec?. 

Clarke, Dr., on bilious cholic in 
infancy, 404. 

Elassics, Greek and Latin, ac- 
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count of German translations 
and editions of, 353, 354- 

Clergy, on the incomes of, 445. 

Climate, observations on thechange 
of, 108. 

Colymbus, See Diver. 

Comet of 1811, observations on, 
378. Of the result of a Comet’s 
perihelion passage, 381. On 
the Comet of 1812, 382. On 
the Comets of 1762, 1770, 
1784, 5Ol-§05. 

Condamine, M., his account of 
the Convulsionaries, 518. 

Continents, on the formation of, 

O7. 

Os Marshal, governor of 
Tarragona, his capture, bad 
treatment, and escape, $49 55- 

Convulsionaries, account of those 
extraordinary enthusiasts, 518. 

Copper, and iron, observations on 
the yellow sulphurets of, 24. 

Cossacks, description of, 72. 

Cumberland, Mr., observations on 
his life and writings, 393—403. 

Curate, poor, poetic description 
of, 103. 

Curwen, Mr., observations on his 
political conduct, 299. 

Cylinders, See Knight. 


D 


Deferrer, M., on an eclipse, 50%. 

Delambre, M., his History of the 
Class of Sciences, 508. 

Diver, Northern, remarks con- 
cerning that bird, 140. Red- 
throated diver, its attachment 
to its mate, zd. 

Dogs, trained to hunt sheep, 137. 

Don Carlos, a tragedy, by Otway, 
extract from, 266. 

Dramatists of Greece, Italy, 
France, Spain, Germany, and 
England, See Greece, Italy, 
&e. &c. 

Drivers of Waggons, at the 


ape, 
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Cape, more skilful than those 
of Europe, 340. 
Drontheim, description of, 132. 
Dropsy, attempt to distinguish 
the va-ious forms of that dis- 
ease, and on its cure, 418— 


424. 


E 


Earth, See Globe. 

Eclipse, See Lalande, See Deferrer. 

Education, public and private, 
observations on, 395. 

Etlenborough, Lord, his just re- 
marks and distinctions on the 
law of libel, 171. 

England, observations on the 


‘poets of, 474. 
Euripides, remarks on, 453+ 430. 


F 
Fables and Tales, in old French, 


account of, 497: 

Fever, theory of, and cases of the 
practice of blood letting in, 
3°9-—-313- : : 

Fire-works, grand, in Persia, 15. 

Flax, quantity of, imported into 
Belfast, 259. 

Florence, remarks on, and on its 
gallery, &c., 232. 

Fox, Mr, his letter to Major 
Cartwright on Parliamentary 
Reform, 293. 

France, observations on the prose 
and verse, the arts of industry, 
and the fashions, of that coun- 
try,469—472. On the French 
prets, dramatists, and novelists, 
474- 482. 485. Its language 
connected with the Latin, 486. 
496. Its Museum of monu- 
ments, 537. See also Paris. 

Frederick II. of Prussia, cha- 
racter of, 64. 

Friendship, definition of, 429. 


G 


Genoa, remarks on, 235. De- 


IND E X. 


fence of the Genoese cha- 
racter, 236) 

Geographers, of Greece, account 
of, 454. 

Geology, observations respecting, 
invarious excursion; through 
France, Swisserland, &c., 304 
—307- 

Germany, literature of, general 
view of, 353. 476. 485. 

Giants’ Causeway,observations on, 
255. 

Glass, on the art of painting 
on, 540. 

Glauberite, observations on that 
salt, 22. 

Globe, population of, 160. “Di- 
mensions of, 161. Heights of 
its largest mountains, id, 

Goethe, characterized as a writer, 
361. 

Gospels, Four, observations on the 
dissonance of, 215. 

Gottenburgh, account of, 129. 

Grasses, memoir on, 405. 

Greece, view of the literature of, 
at different periods, 451—462. 
478. 485. On the construc 
tion of the Greek theatre, 478. 

Grey, Mr., now Earl, his corres- 
pondence with Major Cart- 
wright on Reform, and his con- 
duc: examined, 294—297. 

Griesbach, Professor, tribute to, 


}. 
Gu'dbrandal-walley, in Norway, 
described, 131. 
Gull, See Skua. 
Guyton, M., observations on can 
non, 509. 


H 


Hamburgh, particulars relative to, 
6g. 

Happiness, essay-on, 406. ' 

Harding, M., on the new planet 


of, 505 
Heights, on the measurement of, 
506 
Nna2 Hellespont, 





Helléspont, poetical address to, 59. 

Hemisphere See Knight. 

Henri, Abbé, and Professor, a 
prisoner in Silberberg, 78. 

Herschel, Dr., on the Comet of 


1811, 378 Onthat of i812, 
382, 
Historians, of Greece, account of, 


S45 
Homer, various editions of, 451. 


Honey-moon, origin of that term, 
32. 

Horace, imitation of, 1ot. 

Horses, at the Cape of Good 
Hope; account of, 340. _ 
Hospitals of Naples, highly praised, 

127. 

: of Paris, description of, 
as they were, and as they are, 
534- 

Hottentots, converted by the Mo- 
ravians, 347.. 

Hutton, Dr., remarks on his geo- 


logical hypothesis, 305. 
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James 1. of England, remarks on 
his character, 49, 50. His ty- 
rannical conduct, 207. 

Japan, notice of a curious MS. 
work relative to, 466. 

Javan, the minstrel, his love for 
Zillah poetically related, 147, 
148. , 

Idolatry, on the origin of, 413. 

Imagination, its province defined, 

Infants, on diseases of, 404. 

Johnson, Dr., eulogy on the style 
of his Rambler, 396. 

Tron, hydro-oxyd of, observations 
on the crystals of, 25. See 
Copper. 

Israelites, on the state and chro- 
nology of, 415—418. 

Ttalians, modern, their character 
vindicated, 113. 

Italy, most desirable route for en- 
tering that famed region, 225, 
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226. On theantient languagesy. 


of, 233. View of the poets 
of, 473- History of farther 
atre, 481. 

Ivory, Mr., on La Place’s me- 
thod of computing the attrac- 
tion of spheroids, and on the 
attractions of a class of sphe- 
roids, 374. 

Fudges of Israel, on the chrono- 
logy of, 414. 


Jupiter and Saturn, new ta- 
fies of, 508. 


K 


Kean, Mr., the actor, eulogy on, 
270.5 note. 

Kirwan, Mr., on a new anemome- 
ter, 404. On the state of the 
weather, 405. On happiness, 
406. On the origin of Poly- 
theism, &c., 413. 

Klopstock, criticisms on and ex- 
tracts from his works, 357— 
360. 

Knight, Mr., on the attraction of 
solids, 382. On the penetra- 
tion of a hemisphere by cylin- 
ders, 384. 

Kongsberg, account of, 133. 


L 


Lady Macbeth, a tragedy, re- 
marks on, 268. 

Lalande, M., on the eclipse of 
16th June 1806, 507. 

Lanzi, remarks of, an the an- 
tient languages of Italy, 233. 

La Place, See Ivory. 

Lead, on the existence of in a 
native metallic state, 27. 

Legendre, M., on triangles traced 
on the surface of a spheroid, 
504. 

Lessing, observations on that wri- 
ter, 360. 
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wel, remarks on, as an offence 

~ against. the law, and on the 
laws respecting, 165—177. 

Linen, manufacture of, in Ire- 
land, its importance and ex- 
tent, 261. 

Literature, eulogized as an em- 
ployment, 398. 

_ of Germany, view of, 





353- 





' , general, elements of, 
473-456. 


M 
Macbeth, Lady, a tragedy, ac- 


count of, 268. 

Maddalen, a tragedy, account of, 
264. 

Malta, particulars respecting, 47- 

Mankind, different states of, ex- 
amined, as productive of hap- 
piness, 409. 

Manning, Mr., and Dr. Carpen- 
ter, their selection of hymns, 
326. 

Manuscripts, historical essay on, 
464. On the collection of, at 
Lyons, #.—468. 

Maupertuis, his doctrine of the 
predominance of evil in. life, 
controverted, 413. 

Medicine, \ist of authors on that 
science, 185. 

Meridian, on the measurement of 
degrees of, 385. 

Messala, Marcus Valerius, his 
life and character discussed, 
277—251. 

Messiah, extract from that work 
of Klopstock, 358. 

Messier, M., his astronomical 
observations, 507, 508. 

Milton, remarks on,- and on 
Delille’s translation of, 475. 

Minerals, account of a curious 
collection of, 18—31. 

Molybdenum, account of the sul- 
phuret of, 30. 

Monuments of France, account 


of the Museum of, 537. 
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Moravians, successful labours of 
the missionaries of, at the 
Cape, 347. 

More, Lord-chancellor, anecdote 
of, 36. 

Mosaic, on the art of working 
in, 540. 

Moscow, sketch of Bonaparte’s 
retreat from, 78, 79. 

Mountains, largest, of this globe, 
comparative heights of, 161. 

Mudge, Col. observations on his 
measurement of degrees of the 
meridian, 385. 

Music, much cultivated at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 343. 


N 


Naples, remarks on, 127. 
Navy, Royal, observations re- 
specting, 334. 

Nebule, in the girdle of Andro- 
ineda, observations on, 508. 
Nelson, first-rate ship of war, its 

dimensions, 145., note 
——-——, Lord, song in honor of, 
324. 

New-Year’s gifts, and compliments 
of the season. remarks on, 35. 
Norwich-work-house, bad state 

and amendment of, 315—317. 
Novelists, French, English, and 
German, observaticns on, 485. 
Novels, domestic, remarks on 
the English works of that class, 
and the want of such in 
France, 516. 


O 


Observer, by Mr. Cumberland, re- 
marks on that work, 399. 

Orkneys, particulars relative to the 
natural history of those islands, 
136—143. 

Osmium, experiments on, 23. 

Ossian, remarks on, 474. 

Ostriches, flock of, described, at 
the Cape, 350. 


O:way’s 
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Otway’s “Don Carlos, cxtract 
from, 266. 

P 

Paris, observations on the former 
society of, 512. On its pre- 
sent state and institutions, 528 
—536. Recommendation to 
exchange it for Bordeaux, as 

-the metropolis, 528. Its thea- 
tres, 532. Its hospitals, 534. 

Parliaments, of England, former 
constitution and duration of, 
289. On the consequence of 
non-attendance of members, 
290. Origin of the bribery of, 
291. 

Poptanderdi, explained, 37. 

Perceval, Mr., eulogium on, and 
elegiac tribute to, 211. 

, Dr., on chalybeate pre- 
‘parations, 404. 

Persia, origin of British diploma- 
tic intercourse with, 3. Parti- 
culars of the government and 
inhabitants of, 4—16. 

Pharmacopeia, of Dublin, obser- 
vations on, 404. 

Philippi, view of the battles of, 
279. 

Pilgrim’ Progress, origin of, 466. 
Pirates, the life of, poetically re- 

presented, 19c. Character of 
a leader of, 191. 

Pisa, observations on, 234. 

Pitt, Mr., strictures on his 
conduct respecting Parliamen- 
tary Reform, 297- 

Plague, MS. memoir on, 467. 

Planet, new, notes on, 505. 

Poets of Greece, Italy, Spain, 
France, Germany, and Eng- 
land. See Greece, Staly, &c. 
&e. 

Political Discussion, observations 
on the rights and extent of, 

“173. 

‘olytheism, on the origin of, 413. 

Pompey’s Pillar, account of, 93. 
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Pomptine marshes, present - fé 
‘tl 


titty and salubrity of,-r2736 

Poor, facts relative tothe ‘ma- 
nagement of the poor at Nor- 
wich, 314. : 

Population of the United States 
of America, 159. Of the 
Globe, 160. Of the covnty 
“pe ete 5 262. Of Belfast, 

Pyrenees, battle of, poetically de- 
scribed, 87. 


R 


Ramond, M., his second memoir 
on the measurement of heights, 
5c6. 

Reform, Parliamentary, view of 
the different attempts and 
systems respecting, and a new 
plan of, 287—303. 

Remorse and Repentance discri- 
minated, 408. 

Richardson, Dr., on grasses, 405, 

Rockingham, Marquis of, his ex- 
traordinary forgetfulness, while 
in administration, respecting 
Mr, Pitt’s motion on Reform, 
297. 

Redriguen, Don Joseph, on the 
measurement of degrees of the 
meridian, 385. 

Romanse language, origin and ap- 
plication of, 486. Specimen 
of a Glossary of, 492. 

Rome, modern, observations on, 

24. 226.231. The govern- 
ment of, not favourable to the 
happiness of the people, 230. 

Rope- dancers, Persian, their great 

skill, 14. 


§ 


Saint Allan, account of, and of 
his abbey, 245. Siate of its 
abbots, 250. 

Saint 
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Saint Paul, cathedral of, remarks 
~ ON, 125. 

Saint Peter, church of, observa- 
tions on, 124. Impressive 
ceremonies in, on the night of 
Good Friday, 126. 

Savage-life,, examined, as con- 
nected with happiness, 410. 

Saxony, character of the people 
of, 64. : | 

Schaaf, Professor, of Magdeburg, 
his Encyclopedia of Classical 
Antiquities the basis of a 
French work on Greek lite- 
rature, 440. 

Schiller, remarks on that writer, 
364. Ry sec 
Schonfeld, Count, his description 
of events in and near Leipzig 

in October 1812, 218. 

Scriptures, See Testament. 

Seals, their unapprehensive cu- 
riosity, 138. 

Selkirk, Lord, observations on his 
letter to Major Cartwright, 
302. 

Semple, Mr., his remarkable ad- 
ventures and mis-adventures in 
Germany, 73—8o. 

Sheep, barbarous treatment of, in 
Orkney, 136. Singular fact 
respecting, 137. Hunted by 
dogs, id. 

Shetland, natural history of those 
isles, 135 


Ship-building, for the Royal Navy, 


observations on, 334- 

Sicily, observations on the state 
of, on the inhabitants, &c. 39 
—_— 4. 

Skua Gull, itscourageand strength, 
I4!. 

Small-pox, case of the spread of, 
317, 318. 

Snake, anecdote of its fascinating 
power, 34¢- 

Solids, See Knight. 

Sophocles, panegyric on, 453. 

Sorcerer, antediluvian, poetically 
delineated, 151. 





Spain, pene to on the thea- 
trical productions of; 474. 482. 

Spheroids, See Teory, See Le- 
gendre. , 

Staffa, columns of, inferior to 
those of the Giants’ Causeway, 


255. 

Stanhope, Earl, his political con- 
sistency eulogized, and letter 
from, 300. 

Stare, a bird of the Orkneys, 
account of, 130, 

Students by fits and starts, good 
remarks on, 470. 


T 


Talavera, battle of, extracts from 
a poetical description of, 322. 

Tarragona, account of the siege 
of, 54- 

Telescope, new, invented by M. 
Burckhardt, 508. 

Testament, Old, observations on 
the books of, and on their 
translation into Greek, 456 
—460. 

, New, remarks en, 460. 

Theatre, Greek, observations on 
the construction of, 478. On 
the performances at, 480. On 
the Roman ‘and Italian the- 
atres, 481. On the Spanish 
theatre, 482. 

Timber, for ship-building, re- 
marks on, 334. 

Torsk, a Shetland fish, preferable 
to Cod or Ling, when cured, 





143. 

Trafalgar, battle of, song on, 
324. 

Triangles, See Legendre. 

dripolt, unfavourable view of the 
government and natives of, 45. 

Try, plain of, poetically invoked, 


59 
Tunbridge, poetic address to, 


Tunis, bad character of the go- 
vernment 






‘. en. 


— 











vernment and inhabitants of, 
44- : 


V and U 


Venice, observations on, 121. 

Verona, account of, 119. 

Verulam, -deseription of, 245. 

Vicenza, its fine buildings, 120. 

Vittoria, battle at, poetically de- 
scribed, 82. 
United States, See América. 
Universities, their claim to copies 
of all books discussed, 425- 
Voltaire, M., anecdote of, and 
observations on his interference 
for Calas, &c., 524. 

Voss, a German poet, charac- 
terized, 365. 

Urine, coagulable or not coagu- 
lable by heat, a distinction in 
dropsical diseases, 419.. 421. 


INDE X. 


On the excessive discharge of 


serous urine, 421. 


Ww 
Warwick, Sir Philip, account of, 


50. 

Weather, on the state of, in Dub- 
lin, 405. 

Weimar, character of .the court 
of, 6s. ’ 

Wieland, remarks on his works, 
357- 364- 

Wilkes, Mr., anecdote of party- 
passion for, 110. 

Winkelmann, Abbé, remarks on, 
360. 

Wollaston, Dr-, on a Periscopic 
Camera Obscura, 391. 

Wood-coal, remarks on, 256. , note. 
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